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INTRODUCTION 


Beginnings of DesiJca Studies . 

Vedanta Desika. the Sri Vaisnava poet-philosopher had 
been, even in his life-time, (the 13th-14th centuries) a great 
subject of study. A subject of study he was as his life was 
a real spiritual inspiration for people given to spiritual 
yearnings. People studied him for his poetry which was 
relished in comparison with the poetry of Kalidasa. He was 
an object of veneration as his whole life was a long experi¬ 
ment with his own moral and spiritual philosophy. A moving 
figure of his times, he dominated the world of Indian scholar¬ 
ship in the succeeding centuries also. His life, works and 
philosophy were installed not only in the Desika shrines^or 
the temples dedicated to him, but in the minds of men of 
thinking. He was fortunate in having in his own son, 
Varada Natha Vedantacarya, a profound scholar of his 
works. In fact Varada Natha Vedantacarya may be looked 
upon as the pioneer of Desika studies. Besides him, there 
was the sage Parakala, who spared no pains in the dissemi¬ 
nation of the teachings of Vedanta-Desika’s life, works and 
philosophy. In fact Vedanta-Desika became an institution 
as early as his life-time. 

DesiJca studies in the 15t\-16th centuries . 

In the succeeding centuries (the 15th and the 16th) 
Desika studies became the privilege of such great scholars 

v 

as Mahacarya (or Doddayacarya), Sri Nivasa, Nrsimha Deva 
and Appayya Dlksita. It was through the efforts of these 
savants that the Desika-literature found its proper place in 
the literary and the philosophical history of India. What 
Mahacarya did for the logical exposition of Degika’s philo- 
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sophy, Appayya DIksita did for the spiritual appeal of 
Desika’s life and works. These scholars were chiefly respon¬ 
sible for removing the doubts or disillusionments in the 
minds of people concerning Desika’s philosophy. 

DeSiJca-studies in the I7th-18th and the 19th centuries. 

In the I7th-18th and the 19th centuries, the students of 
poetry and philosophy did not neglect Desika-studies. A 
popular appreciation of Vedanta-Desika’s life, works and. 
philosophy resulted in panegyric poems, raising him to a 
superhuman stature. Vedanta Desika had become, in fact, 
a spiritual myth by this time. Such works as the Vedanta 
Desika Vaibhava Prakasika, the Saptati Ratna Malika, the 
Vedanta Desika Mangalasasana and so on written by the 
authors of these centuries are in fact the songs of spiritual 
glories of Vedanta Desika, Centres of Derika-studies had 
sprung up at places of learning like KancI, Tirupati, Tiruva- 
hlndrapuram, §nrangam and so on. The Sanskrit scholars 
and the Tamil savants both had an equal share in the study 
and appreciation of Vedanta Desika and his works. While 
the Vedanta Desika Vaibhava Prakasika and the Saptati 
Ratna Malika spoke of Vedanta Desika’s greatness to the 
Sanskrit-knowing public, the Gurupararhpara Prabhavam and 
the Kovilolugu brought forth the spiritual significance of 
Vedanta Desik’s life and works to the Tamil-knowing public. 
While the institution of the Desika-shrine inculcated popular 
faith in the ideals of Vedanta Desika’s life and mission, 
the institution of the Desika-study circles propagated to the 
thinking minds the ideals of Vedanta Desika’s works and 
philosophy. 

DeHhi-studies in the 20th Century. 

The present century of Indological study and research 
has its own interest in the study of Vedanta Desika’s life. 
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works and philosophy. There are, first, the Srivaisnava 
(Vadagalai) scholars who look upon their Acarya with the 
same profound faith as their predecessors, Vedanta Desika's 
spiritual greatness is a great reality for them. They are 
enamoured of the old halo on Vedanta Desika’s birth and 
life, works and philosophy. Then there are the students 
of Sanskrit literature and the Indian religious and philoso¬ 
phical systems who also have taken the cause of Desika 
studies in their own way. Their idea is to view Vedanta 
Desika in a real historical perspective and in his real human 
achievements. 

The following may be looked upon as the various kinds 
of Desika-studies in vogue in the present century :— 

(1) Firstly, mention may be made of the schools of 
Desika studies started by the Vadagalai 6rlvaisnava schol¬ 
ars for the propagation of the teachings of their Acarya and 
the revival of the Desika-cult. Such academies as the 
Desika Sampradaya Vivardhinl Sabba (Madras and Kumbha- 
konam) and the Vedanta Desika Vijaya VaijayantI Pathasala 
(Conjeevaram) made no secret of their aim and object. It 
is under their aegis that the poetical, the theological and 
the philosophical writings of Vedanta Desika have seen the 
light of day. The recently established Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Research Institute at Tirupati, has, as one of its 
aims, the publication and the exposition of the works of 
Vedanta Desika. 

(2) Secondly, there are certain publications started 
chiefly for the propagation of the writings and the teachings 
of Vedanta Desika. The Sastra Muktavah Series publications 
started at Conjeevaram have presented to the world of 
Indologists some of the major works of Desika. The Vedanta 
Desika Granthamala Series publications begun by P. B. 
Annangarachariar Swami have brought out cheap and handy 

3 
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editions of almost all of Desika’s works. The Sathakopadya- 
Carya Shr! Suktisudha Svadinl Series and the Vani Vilas 
Sanskrit Series deserve our consideration. The Shri Niga- 
manta Mahadeshika Memorial Edition beginning though 
ending also at the publication of the Nyaya Parisuddhi can 
hot be lost sight of. Besides, these South Indian projects 
Of Desika studies, the ‘Pandita* of Banaras also deserves a 
special mention for it was through its volumes (28 to 38) 
alone that the North Indian students of Sanskrit literature 
and Indian Philosophy were attracted to the Desika-Kavya 
and the Desika-Darsana. 

<3) Thirdly, we notice scholarly attempts at the recons¬ 
truction of Vedanta Desika’s life and times in the pages of 
Various research journals given to Indology. The articles of 
Shree Gopinatha Rao in the Madras Review (1905), of 
Shree Govindacharya in the J. R. A. S. Bombay Branch 
(1909-1912), of Shree V. Raghavachari in the issues of the 
J. R. A, S. and so on, all touching on the life and mission of 
Vedanta Desika, still form the handy raw material for further 
finish and perfection. Apart from articles exclusively written 
on Vedanta Desika, the above research journals as well as the 
Epigraphica Indica, the Indian Antiquary and the J. R. A. S. 
Bengal Branch all abound in copious allusions to Desika 
and his works, Then there is the South Arcot Gazeteer which 
contains the traditional anecdotes of Vedanta Desika’s life, 
works and philosophy. The Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Research Journal has taken the cause of Desika study anew. 

(4) Further, Desika studies have been greatly facilitated 
by so many authentic Sanskrit Catalogues compiled by such 
learned scholars as Dr. Hultzsch, Rice, Dr. Keith, M. M. 
Kuppuswami Sastriar, P. P. S. Shastriar and so on who all 
record Vedanta-Desika’s minor or major works and note 
down anecdotes concerning his life and times. Though there 
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is some confusion in some of these catalogues, as for instance 
in the D. C. S. Mss. (Madras, Author Index 1940) which 
identifies our Srivaisnava poet-philosopher Venkatanatha 
Vedanta-Pesika with some other authors of similar names 
or surnames, as for instance one Vedantacarya, the author 
of the Kavya Prakasa-Vyakhya and the Vedanta Kaustubha 
or one Vedantacarya, the author of the Vedantacarya Vijaya 
Campu or for that matter, one more Vedantacarya, the 
author of the Siddhanta-Candrika and so on. Be it as it may, 
these catalogues remain the basis for the student of Indology 
to acquaint himself with the range and the nature of Vedanta 
Desika’s writings. 

(5) Moreover, we find the writers of the histories of 
Sanskrit literature as for instance Dr. Keith and Dr. 
Krishnamachariar giving some place or the other in their 
scheme to the literary writings of Vedanta Desika, Whereas 
the older historians of Sanskrit literature show no acquaintance 
with Vedanta-Desika, the latter ones-Dr. Keith being the pio¬ 
neer amongst them—seem to have no dispassionate opinion on 
his literary endeavours or achievements. 

(6) Coming to the histories of Indian religious orders 
and schools as compiled by scholars like Monier Williams, 
Barth, Wilson, Farquhar and others, we notice Vedanta 
Desika’s importance recorded either as a £rivaisnava-teacher 
next to the great Ramanuja or as a leader at the head of 
the Srivaisnava Schism. One thing is clear that the histo¬ 
rians of Indian religious literature can ill afford to forget 
Vedanta Desika as a religious teacher of India. 

(7) Though the histories of Indian philosophical systems 
written by the poineers such as Paul Deussen, Prof. Max 
Muller, Dr. Vidya Bhushan and so on know nothing about 
Vedanta Desika’s philosophical countributions, but the recent 
detailed histories of Indian philosophical schools written 
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by Dr. Keith, Dr. Radhakrishnan, Dr. S, N. Dasgupta, Prof. 
Hirianna and others show keen interest in finding some 
place or the other for the philosophical ideas of Desika in 
the galaxy of India's philosopical thoughts and speculations. 

(8) Apart from the historians of India's literary, religious 
or philosophical achievements, the political historians of 
medieval India as for instance, those who have written on 
the Vijayanagar empire, the Nayaka dynasty and so on, 
have all recorded the political importance of Vedanta-Desika, 
the Srivaisnava teacher-philosopher. 

(9) Now, we come to notice some poetical works of 
Vedanta Desika published along with their English notes or 
translations or appreciations such as: 

(i) the Hainsa Sandesa (Madras Edn. 1902, 1903 
and the Journal of Mythic society, Banglore 
Vol. 18). 

(ii) the Subhasita-Nlvl (Madras and Srirangan Edn.). 

(iii) the Yadavabhyudaya (A. V. Gopalachari Edn.) 
and, 

(iv) the Saftkalpa Suryodaya (Narayanachari Edn,). 
The authors of the editions of the above works have all 
touched upon the life-story and the literary achievement of 
Vedanta Desika. But what strikes one most therein is the 
Ve^agalai Srivaisnavite fervour of the authors for their 
Desika’s literary greatness rather than any critical literary 
evaluation or balanced dispassionate judgment. 

(10) Last but not the least, there are a few works, 
though small in scope, written on Vedanta Desika's life, 
works and philosophy, which all must form the ground for 
further intensive research on the subject. One such work, 
“The Life and Writings of Vedanta Desika" by M. K. Tata- 
charya, the other, “The Bibliography of Vedanta Desika's 
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works” by Dr. K. C. Varadachari and the third, the 
Vaisnavite Reformers of India—which includes discussion 
on Vedanta Desika also—by Rajagopalachari, have all served 
their purpose as they have introduced our author to the 
students of Indology. 

The Scope and purpose of the present work. 

The scope and purpose of the present work is defined 
and determined, by the scope and purpose of the long 
unbroken tradition of Desika-studies. No one denies, now, 
the importance of Vedanta Desika, in the history of the 
medieval poetical and philosophical literature of India. While 
Vedanta Desika enriched Sanskrit literature with his major 
poems, philosophical writings and religious discussions, he 
gave some rare literary gems in his Mani Pravala—contribu¬ 
tions to Tamil also. Whereas the Sanskit-knowing student 
can study and appreciate him as the man, the poet, the 
philosopher and the teacher, the Tamil-knowing votary is 
especially privileged to master the secrets of Desika's Sri- 
vaisnava esotericism. Though Desika*s mental make-up 
must needs be presumed to contain the Vedic and the 
Prabandhic strains in equal measure, the Vedic indicative of 
the Aryan intellectualism and the Prabandhic, of the 
Dravidian emotionalism, but, it must be said to his great credit 
that he was clear in his mind as to the difference of the types 
of his audiences, the Sanskritic and the Dravidic and the 
matter he had to give to both of them and the method he had 
to adopt to appeal to their minds and susceptibilities. Thus 
it is that one's lack of knowledge of Tamil does not present 
any insurmountable difficulty in one’s progress with the study 
of his life, works and philosophy. 

Now, coming to the various papers published in the 
journals, the tracts or the pamphlets written by the Vadagalai 
Srivaisnava enthusiasts and a few references or chapters 
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inserted in the literary, the political, the religions and the 
philosophical histories of India, all concerning Vedanta 
Desika’s life, works and philosophy, it can be safely pointed 
out that none of them has any comprehensive picture in view. 
Here, for the first time, an all-comprehensive scope of Desika- 
studies is chalked out and an attempt made, in the following 
pages, at a thorough discussion of the whole problem, as far 
as practicable and within the means of the author. The 
scheme of the treatment is as follows :— 

(A) Vedanta Desika, the man—In this section the life- 
story of Desika is presented not for its own sake, but, with a 
view to studying the various influences working in upon his 
mind, resulting ultimately in the progression of his thought 
and the foundation of what came to be known as the Desika- 
KSvya and the Desika-Darsana. 

(B) Vedanta Desika fHis contributions to Visistadvaita.— 
This section deals with Desika’s synthetic outlook on Indian 
philosophical systems and his contributions to Ramanuja’s 
Visistadvaita, ultimately resulting in the foundation of the 
Desika-Darsana. 

(C) Vedanta Desika: His contributions to Srlvaisnavism- 
In this section, Desika’s Snvaisnavism is shown in its broad 
outlines as emerging from the Vedic and the Prabandhic 
devotional trends. 

(D) Vedanta Desika: The Poet of Bhakti and Prapatti.— 
In this section, the poet in Desika as manifest in the vast field 
of Desika’s writings is presented and appreciated. 

As regards the purpose of the present work, the writer 
may humbly lay down— 

(i) that his attempt, in the following pages, will be to 
bring out the man in Vedanta Desika whose daily worship 
as a divinity in the Vidagalai Srtvaisnava shrines has so far 
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been keeping him away from the gaze of the students of 
Indian thought, 

(ii) that his study of Desika’s philosophical works will 
comprise the study of the philosophy of Ramanuja influencing 
and influenced by what is called the Desika-Darsana, 

(iii) that his interest will chiefly lie in seeing through 
the religious teachings of Desika, the contemporary religious 
urge of India. 

(iv) that his concern primarily will be to analyse the 
ingredients of Desika's poetic personality and to study his 
contributions to the cause of Sanskrit poetry of the medieval 
times. 

Be it as it may, the real purpose of the present work 
will have been served if it could but generate a sincere desire 
in the minds of the votaries of Desika to view and appraise 
their Acarya as a great teacher rather than a god, a gifted 
poet rather than the personfication of Lord Hayagriva and 
to crown all, a philosopher with a mission rather than Lord 
Venkatesa in flesh-and-blood. 

Before concluding, it is the privilege of the author 
to gratefully acknowledge his deep indebtedness to Prof, 
K. A. S. Iyer, Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University, for 
his guidance and interest in the publication of this study. 
It is also the author’s pleasant duty to express his deep 
gratefulness to the Late Mahamahopadhyaya Shri C. 
Narasimhachariar and the Late M. M. Shri Cinnaswami 
Shastrigal for their unstincted help in this study of Desika. 
All thanks of the author are also due to His Holiness Shri 
Parakala Swamin, the Head of the Parakala Muth, Mysore, 
for evincing keen interest in the progress of the study at each 
and every step. 
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The author is also glad to record his thanks to Shri 
Jaya Krishna Das Gupta, the managing proprietor of the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, for all the pains 
undertaken by him in the publication of the work. The 
manager of the Tara Printing Works, Varanasi, deserves the 
author's thanks for his hearty co-operation in the printing of 
these pages. 
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Part I* 

VEDANTA DESIKA: THE MAN 



CHAPTER I 

VEDANTA DESIKA: HIS UFE-SKETCH 

(2) His Birth and Parentage . 

According to the records of the Vadagalai Guruparam- 
para, the date of Vedanta Desika's birth 1 is Kali 4371, 
Saka 1190 or A, D. 1268. The age of Vedanta Desika 
can be ascertained without any doubt on. the basis - of the 
mention of his name, Venkata Natha 3 and the quotations 
from his Tattvamuktakalapa 3 in the Sarva Darsana Sangraha 
of MadhavacSrya (1350 A.D.). The name of Venkata Natha 
Vedantacarya or Vedanta Desika cannot be mistaken - in the 
host of similar names of authors, Sri-Vaisnavites or non- 
Srl-Vaisnavites, The social, religious and political state of 
affairs revealed in the writings of Vedanta Desika points to 
his personal knowledge of the India of the Khiljis and the 
Tughlukhs, the Delhi imperial Moslem dynasties of the -i3th 
and the 14th centuries. The autobiographical touches 
abounding in his drama, the Sankalpa Soryodaya and 
alluding to his native land and its social, religious and politi¬ 
cal conditions are all proofs to ascertain his association with 
the age of the later Colas such as Vijaya Ganda Gopaladeva 
of KancI, whose inscription of Saka 1207 has been found on 
the CandamaulTsvara temple at Conjeevaram. 4 That Vedanta 
Desika could not have been bom, as Dr. Hultzsch contends 5 , 
in A.D* 1268, for the simple reason that the tradition records 

1. (Bombay) Vol. XXIV, page 230. ” ~ 

2. Sarva DarSana Safigraha, (Abhyanliara Edo.) page 111. 

3. „ it „ pages 106: & 112. v 

4. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII, page 196. 

6. Ep» Ind^Vol. VI, page 323. 
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his death in 1369 A. D., i.e. just after a century, is inadmis- 
sible, in as much as many a man lives to die a centenarian. 
There is no reason to disbelieve that Vedanta Desika lived 
the full span of human life or for full one hundred years. 

Vedanta Desika*s birth-place -was Conjeevaram or more 
particularly Tuppil, a suburb of Conjeevaram. His birth 
was a glorious event to his parents as he is said to have been 
their first child after 12 long years of their wedded 
life. A tradition regarding his birth says that his 
parents separately dreamt dreams. His father dreamt 
that Sri Venkatesvara, the deity of the Tirupati : temple 
appeared before him and blessed him with the birth of a 
son if he went on pilgrimage to Tirupati to worship the 
deity. His mother also dreamt that Padmavati, the goddess 
stood before her and promised her a son if she paid a visit to 
her shrine to worship her. The parents narrated their 
dreams to each another and with a view to fulfilling their 
long cherished desire for a. child went on pilgrimage to 
Tirupati. At Tirupati, his mother dreamt a dream in 
which she saw Venkatesvara, the deity, stand before 
her in the guise of a child, present her with a bell, 
bid her swallow it, bless her with a son and ultimately 
disappear from her vision. The strange dream materialised, 
as the tradition goes, there and then, in the strange fact of 
the disappearance of the bell of the Venkatesvara shriDe. 
People suspected some of the temple-priests with the theft 
of the hell. But as the deity had informed of the swallowing 
up of the bell to the head-priest in vision, no action was 
taken against any temple-ministrant or pilgrim. The devout 
Srivaisnava couple, who were blessed with such a vision and 
such a promise met the applause of all the Srlvaisnavas of 
Tirupati. It was after they returned from Tirupati, say, in 
A.D. 1256, and waited and waited for full 12 years i.e. till 
A. D. 1268, that their dream was realised in the birth of a son 
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to them. Just to commemorate the vision, they named their 
son as Venkatanatha after the name of the deity installed in 
the Tirupati-temple. 

Vedanta Desika belonged to the Visvamitra Gotra. 1 
His father was one Ananta Sari, 2 who as Vedanta Desika 
remembers him in his works, was famous for the qualities of 
head and heart. His grandfather was one Pundarikak§a, 3 
a devout performer of the Soma-sacrifice and a scholar of 
repute. The traditional accounts mention the name of his 
mother as Totaramma or TotadryaAba. The panegyrics on 
Desika also record his mother's name as Totaramma. Tota¬ 
ramma, as the tradition goes, was the sister of Atreya Rama¬ 
nuja (A, D, 1221-90) the great Visi§tadvaitic logician, the 
author of the Nyayakulisa and the immediate successor of 
Vatsya Varadacarya (A.D. 1165-1275) to the ‘Siribhasana* or 
the Bhasyic and the Prabandhic-throne, instituted by the 
Great Ramanujacarya. Thus, Vedanta Desika's mother was a 
celebrated lady of celebrated Srlvai§nava descent. His father 
also was a Simhasanadhipati-descendant, being the son of 
Acarya Pundarlkaksa, the son of Ananta Somayajin who was 
one of the 3 chief pontiffs of Srlvaisnavism and an immediate 
successor of Ramanujacarya to the Bhasyic-throne. 

As the Guruparampara describes the Great Ramanuja 
as the Se§a-Avatara of Vi?nu, Visnucittaas the Vijaya-avatara 
of Vi?nu, Varadacarya as the Subhadra-avatara of Vi$nu and 
Atreya Ramanuja as the Garuda-avatara of Vi$nu, so does it 
describe Vedanta Desika as the Ghanta-avatara of 
Vi§nu. The Srlvai§nava Acaryas were regarded the 
Avataras of Vi§nu for their work of establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Vedanta Desika records the 


1. S. S. 1.11 (Prose passage). 
3. S. S. 1.11 


2. S.S. 1. 11 
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event of his birth as the incarnation] of the Ghanta or the bell 
of Srinivasa or Venkatesvara, the deity of the Tirupati-temple. 1 

All through his life, Vedanta Desika served the purpose 
of the Ghanta or the bell of Srinivasa in proclaiming, far and 
wide, the philosophy of Visistadvaitam, in pouring forth 
strains of Srlvai§nava Spiritualism, in announcing his 
presence amongst his contemporaries and finally in attending 
to the Divine Cause. 

The Ghanta-episode has been immortalised in the practice 
of no bell being hung in the Sri Venkatesvara shrine at 
Tirupati, even today. This, by all means, suggests the great 
importance of the birth of Vedanta Desika to generations 
after generations of the Vadagalai and the Tengalai 
§rivai$navas. 

Heredity gave much to him. Love of learning, 
devotion to duty and sincerity and singleness of purpose 
were his inheritance from his forefathers. He enriched this 
endowment by his own accomplishments in his later years. 

(II) Childhood . 

Vedanta Desika the child is Vedanta Desika the man. 
The traditional accounts dwell upon his childhood 
at great length. Love and devotion to God, which 
coloured the period of his ‘inward ripeness’, tinged his young 
impressionable years also. 

He was a precocious child and as such was an object of 
love and affectionate care for his maternal uncle, Atreya 
Ramanuja who had foreseen a bright future awaiting his 
nephew* 

The Vadagalai Guruparampara-tradition records an 
episode of the childhood of Vedanta Desika :—Once, the then 
Simhasanadhipati, Nadadur Ammal or Vatsya Varadacarya 


I, S. S. 1. 14 
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was expounding the RamSnuja Darsana, in the lecture-hall 
of the Visnu-Varadaraja shrine of Conjeevaram, to a distin¬ 
guished gathering of Srlvaisnava scholars. As soon as Atreya 
Ramanuja entered the hall along with his nephew, the gaze of 
the assembly of scholars was fixed on the unusual air of ■ the 
five-year-old child, Venkatanatha. There was present, then, in 
the assembly, Krsnapada or Vadakkutiruvidhi-Fillai, the 
Tengalai Acarya, a Siihhasanadhipati, who was deeply moved 
by the intelligent looks of the child Venkatanatha, There 
was present, there, Sudarsanacarya also, the celebrated author 
of the 3ruta Prakasika-Commentary on the Sri Bhasya, who 
shared the general feeling of the learned assembly concerning 
the five-year-old Venkatanatha, The Simhasanadhipati, 
Vatsya Varadacarya could not continue his lecture, conscious 
as he was of the stir in the assembly. After a while, when he 
wanted to continue his exposition he could not remember the 
point where he had stopped. The learned assembly also could 
not remind him of the exact point of discussion he had stopped 
at. The whole assembly of Srlvaisnava scholars was in 
a predicament, whereupon, the five-year-old Venkatanatha, 
as the tradition goes, pointed out, to the astonishment of the 
people assembled there, the exact point of the lecture the 
great Acarya was to begin at. Varadacarya's happiness at 
the child’s precosity knew no bounds and he is said to have 
blessed the child with a prophecy of rank next to* none Jfc 
the Great Ramanujacarya. Vedanta Desika records this 
childhood-episode of his in his drama, the Sankalpa 
Suryodaya. 1 

It was thus in his childhood days that the foundations 
of love of God were laid in his mind and heart, 

{321) Education. 

•Vedanta Desika’s career as a student began in A. D, 

1. 6, S, 2.15. 
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1273 and ended in A. D. 1289. He himself states in his 
Sankalpa Suryodaya the time i. e. the 20th year of his life, 
when his student-carreer came to an end. 1 

Vedanta Desika had a singleness of aim and ambition 
in his life. His life was planned with a view to teaching and 
propagating the Ramanuja Darsana. His maternal uncle, 
Atreya Ramanuja, the Siihhasanadhipati at Conjeevaram was 
growing old and was very much concerned with his nephew’s 
early completion of studies for the sake of filling up the 
vacancy after him. Thus Vedanta Desika, out of his inward 
impulse to master all the learning of his times and as a 
response to the earnest desire of his teacher and maternal 
uncle, Atreya Ramanuja, accelerated the speed of his study 
and was able to come up to the expectations of all who 
knew him and were interested in his future career. 

Vedanta Desika was gifted with a' retentive memory. 
His memory was so sharp that he required no Kosa or the 
Manuscript-book to refer to after his teachers had finished 
their teachings and lectures. 9 

Apart from his power of retentive memory, he had a 
critical mind. He was conscious of his originality in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Sastra. 9 He had a great delight in discussing 
things with scholars. Although he entered the arena of 
discussion in the dispassionate spirit of a seeker of knowledge, 
yet, at times, he could not help indulging in polemics for 
winning his point 4 

Vedanta Desika himself alludes to the branches of 
learning he studied and mastered. 6 He says he was well- 
acquainted with the Vaisesika system, thoroughly educated 
in the Nyaya school, quite conversant with the Mlmamsa 
doctrines, and amply proficient in the Sankhya and the Yoga. 


1 S. S. 1.15. 

S. N.P. Page 117. 
9, S. S. 2,19. 


4. N. P. Page 129. 
B, 6. 6. 2.50, 
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philosophies. His knowledge of the Vaisesika philosophical 
literature through the works of Kanada, Prasastapada, 
Udayana, Srldhara and Sivaditya can be easily proved from 
his criticisms of the Vaisesika-System. His in te ns ive study of 
the Nyaya-school and the Naiyayikas such as Gotama, 
Vatsyayana, Udyotakara, Vacaspati Misra, Udayana, Bhasar- 
vajna and Varadaraja has resulted in his own contributions to 
the Nyaya in the shape of his Nyaya Parisuddhi. To his 
Mlmamsa-scholarship and his insight into the intricacies of the 
Mlmaihsa-works of Jaimini, Sabarasvamin, Prabhakara, 
Salikanatha, Kumarila, Mandana, and Partha Sarathi Misra, 
his own Mlmathsa-writings preserved in his Sesvara Mimamsa 
bear ample evidence. His use of the Mlmamsa-techmque 
in the enunciation of the brlvaisnava spiritual science of 
Prapatti in his Niksepa Raksa is the 'greatest of the 
proofs of his being a Mlmarhsaka of a high order. His 
study of the Sankhya and the Yoga philosophies is evident 
in his criticisms of the Sankhya-Karika and the Sankhya- 
Tattva-KaumudI and the Yoga-tenets. 

Apart from these five systems, his special course of study 
was the Uttara Mimamsa in general and the Sri Bhasya in 
particular. There was nothing that he did not know in the 
Sri Bhasya and of the Sri Bhasya. 

Besides, he knew the non-orthodox philosophical literature 
as well. 1 His criticisms of the Carvaka, the Jaina and the four 
Buddhistic schools i. e« the Vaibha^ika, the Sautrantika, the 
Yogacara and the Madhyamika, are clear evidences of his 
intimate knowledge of these systems. 

He was introduced to the vast Vi$i§tadvaitic philosophical 
literature at an early age. He studied thoroughly the Nyaya- 
Tattva of Natha Muni, the Siddhitraya of Yamuna, the Tattva 
Ratnakara of Parasara Bhattaraka, the Tattva Sara of Vatsya 

_ 1. S. S. 2. 4% 

2 
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Varadacarya, the Nyaya Kulisa of Atreya Ramanuja and the 
Writings of Narayanarya and Varada Visnu Misra. 

The philosophical development of the Sanskrit Grammar, 
say, the philosophy of speech or the Sphotavada was also 
known to him as is clear from his trenchant criticism of the 
Sphota-philosophy. 

He had an impulsive love for poetry. That he was 
a keen student and admirer of Kalidasa is evidenced 
by his own poetical writings which become interesting when 
compared to the works of Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti also was 
his favourite study as it is Bhavabhuti’s philosophy of love 
that has been dittoed by him in his own poetical writings. 
Samasya-Purti and Sle§a-Kavya formed the juvenile hobby of 
Vedanta Desika. 

Apart from the Sanskrit lore, he had mastered the Tamil 
lore also. His retentive memory of the songs of the saint 
Nammalvara along with their traditional exposition is evident 
in the way he has summarised the Tamil Veda in his Drami- 
dopanisatsara and Dramidopanisadratnavali. 

To all these courses of studies he used to apply his 
Tarka-method of learning. He had also masterd the difficult 
Mahavidya-syllogisms of Kularka and was well-acquainted 
with the Mahavidya-refutations of the Tarkikas such' as 
Vadindra (1225 A. D.) and so on. 1 

On his own statement, we know that his teacher was 
his maternal uncle, Atreya Ramanuja, the celebrated 
‘ author of the Nyaya Kulisa. 9 

Ananta Sun Somayajin, Vedanta Desika’s father had no 
small share in the educatian of his son. 3 And Vedanta Desika 
always regarded Vatsya Varadacarya (A. D. 1165-1275) as 
his ideal teacher. 4 

i. T. M. K. 4. 40, 48. 

3. T.M.K. 1.2. 


2. N. P. Page 137, 181. 
4. T.M.K. 1. 2. • - 
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All his teachers were great scholars of their times. 
Vedanta Desika is never tired of expressing his thankfulness 
to them for all that he learnt and wrote and thought. 1 

IV Life as a married man. 

After the completion of his education, Vedanta Desika 
entered the married life. The traditional accounts inform 
us that he married a lady of high descent, whose name 
was Tirumafigai. We know that his maternal uncle and 
teacher, Atreya Ramanuja did not live after A.D. 1295. 
So we can say that A. D. 1295 or the 6th year of 
his married life was a memorable year for him for two 
reasons : first, for the great shock he suffered and sustained 
in the sad demise of Atreya Ramanuja, his teacher and 
maternal uncle and second, for his accession to the Acaryic- 
throne at Conjeevaram, fallen vacant after Atreya Ramanuja's 
death. Thus on the Kanchi-throne of Acaryaship sat the 
young scholar Vedanta Desika, while the Sriratigam Acaryic 
throne was occupied by the celebrated SrutaprakSsikacarya 
or Sudarsanacarya. 

Vedanta Desika’s married life was a happy one. He 
was an ideal Grhamedhin. 2 

We know from the traditional accounts that his 
married life reached its consummation in the birth of his son, 
Kumara Vedantacarya in A. D 1317 or when he had 
entered the 46th year of his life. 

V —Sojourn at Tim Valundrapuram. 

We have referred to Atreya Ramanuja’s death in or 
about A. D. 1295. Since then, Vedanta Desika, the Sri 
Vaisnava Acarya occupying the Conjeevaram Acaryic seat, 
launched upon a new career of a round of activities of 

1. T. M. K. 5. 13o~ 

3. S. Si 2.20 and 5. S. 1.42. 
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teaching the Sri Bhasya and preaching the Sri Vai$nava 
spiritualism and morality. Before his death, Atreya Rama¬ 
nuja had initiated him, as the tradition goes, into the 
mysticism and esotericism of the Garuda Mantra or the 
Mantra which empowered one to remain unassailable in any 
circumstance. At Conjeevaram the growing popularity of 
Vedanta Desika could not but engender jealousy in the heart 
of the scholars of the rival Sri Vaisnava sect i.e. the 
Tengalais. And this must have been one of the main factors 
of Vedanta Desika’s shifting the scene of his activity from 
Conjeevaram to Tiruvahlndrapuram. Besides, the great 
desire to worship Garuda and complete the Sadhana of the 
Garuda Mantra had impelled him to take his quarters at 
Tiruvahindrapuram, a quieter and more sequestered place 
than KaficI, the populous capital of the then Colas. 

Tiruvahindrapuraih attracted Vedanta Des'.ka immen¬ 
sely. His presence inspired a new life all round. Tlae 
traditional accounts dwell at great length at the depiction 
of Vedanta Desika’s life at Tiruvahlndrapuram. The Mount 
Cappar overlooking the small stream of Gadilaih or Garuda, - 
nadl, on which stand, even today, the Devanayaka-temple 
and the Hayagrlva-temple must have been the favourite 
resort of the young Sri Vai$nava Acarya. It was there 
that Vedanta Desika meditated upon the mysticism of the 
Garuda Mantra. In the Sadhana of the Mantra, he was 
worshipping his teacher, who, for him, was the Garuda- 
incarnation. 

Apart from his personal progress in spiritualism he was 
doing the duties of an Acarya for the good of the students 
of the locality and its neighbourhood. His fame as a first- 
class exponent of the Sri. Vai$nava SaApradaya had spread 
far and wide. Apart from teaching and preaching at Tiru- 
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vahlndrapuram lie betook himself to the writing of works of 
poetry and philosophy and Sri Vai$nava spiritualism, 

A tradition 1 records Vedanta Desika’s stay at Tiru- 
vahindrapurarh for 15 years or till A. D. 1310. But another 
tradition records his recall to Srlrangarii to save Sri Vaisna- 
vism and Visistadvaita from the attacks of rival religionists 
about the same time. To reconcile the divergent traditions, 
we may presume that Vedanta Desika’s stay at Triuvahind- 
rapuram, say. for 15 years, was not an uninterrupted one. 

The tradition honours him with a vast literary activity 
during his sojourns at Tiruvahindrapuram. Both in Sanskrit 
and Tamil, he is said to have composed devotional hymns 
and poems. Some of his best Sanskrit poems such as the 
Devanayaka Pancasat, the Hayagrlva Stotra, the Acyuta 
Sataka, the Gopala Vimsati and the Garuda Pancasat were 
written at Tiruvahindrapuram. About 9 Tamil songs remini¬ 
scent of the Divya-Prabandham’s mysticism are also said to 
have been composed by him while sojourning at Tiruvahl- 
ndrapuram. 

As we know, on Vedanta Desika’s own statement, 2 
that at the time of writing the Sankalpa Saryodaya he had 
finished the 30 th session of the teaching of the Sri Bha§ya, 
we may safely presume that a few terms and sessions of his 
Bha?yic discources must have taken place at Tiruvahindra¬ 
puram also. And his honorific name, Vedanta De$ika or 
Vedantacarya must have owed its inception to his Visi$ta- 
dvaita Vedanta-expositions during his Tiruvahindrapuram 
sojourns. Venkata Natha 3 or Veftkatesa 4 of the time of the 
composition of the Hayagrlva-stotra, the Devanayaka 
Pancasat etc. began to be called Vedantacarya 6 at the 


1. 

S. Arcot GJ-aze, P. 321. 

2. 

S. S. 1-15. 

3. 

Ha. S. 33. 

4. 

De* P.*53. 

5. 

Ac. B, 101. 
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time of the composition of the Acyuta Sataka by the people 
of Tiruvahlndrapuram and the neighbouring locality. 

That Vedanta Desika was the most popular figure of 
Tiruvahlndrapuram of the 13th century A. D. can be realised 
by any one who happens to visit Tiruvahlndrapuram (Cudda- 
lore New Town, Madras Presidency) today. The entire 
locality is hallowed by the memories of the Sri Vaisnava 
poet-philosopher, Venkata Natha Vedantacarya. The 
visitor is shown by the Sri Vaisnava priest the exact place 
where Vedanta Desika lived and lectured upon Visistadvaita. 
The local Sri Vaisnava shrines daily resound with the strains 
of devotion set forth by Venkatanatha some seven hundred 
years ago. 

The traditional accounts record many an episode of 
Vedanta Desika's life at Tiruvahlndrapuram. Why was 
Venkatanatha called Sarva-Tantra-Svatantra ? Because, 
during his Tiruvahlndrapuram sojourns, he was challenged by 
a mason to prove his all-round knowledge—his Sarva-Tantra- 
Svatantra-ship by way of constructing a well. And to the 
great dismay of the mason and the people around, Vedanta 
Desika is said to have constructed a well and daily used 
its water as long as he stayed there ! 

It was at Tiruvahlndrapuram that his poetical hymns 
met a devoted audience The people of the locality acclaimed 
him as Kavi-Kathaka-Ghata-Kesari Vefikatesa, 1 Kavi-Kathaka- 
Siihha 2 or Kavitarkika^Kesari-Vedantacarya, 3 

The Visistadvaita Vedantic teachings of Venkatanatha 
at Tiruvahlndrapurarii won for him universal applause. He 
became famous as Vedantacarya. A visitor to Tiruvahln- 
drapuram even today would be shown a marble-image of 
Vedanta Desika in the pose of a Vedantacarya, installed in 


i. a. p. 52. 

3. Ac. S. 101. 


2. R. Gr. Last versa. 
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the Desika-shrine of the place. At Tiruvahlndrapuram, 
a place after his heart, Vedanta Desika lived a life of 
renunciation. 

VI —Residence in Conjeevaram. 

What UjjayinI was to Kalidasa, Kanci was to Vedanta 
Desika. The vivid poetic touches in the delineation of 
Ujjayanl by Kalidasa are equalled by similar touches in the 
description of Kanci by Vedanta Desika. A later writer, 
Venkatadkvarin (A. D. 1637) says that Kanci derives its glory 
and greatness due to its being Vedanta Design’s birth-place. 1 
Kanci is not only Vedanta Desika’s place of birth, but, the 
scene of the intense actions of his life’s drama. If his sojourns 
at Tiruvahlndrapuram meant calm and quiet contemplation, 
his residence in Conjeevaram meant ceaseless activity in the 
sphere of literature, religion, and philosophy. The Visnu 
Kanci probably had never seen such intellectual activity, such 
religious atmosphere, such teaching and preaching as during 
the days of Vedanta Desika’s residence there. If the invo¬ 
cations to different §rl Vaisnava deities of different 6rl 
Vaisnava shrines prefixed to his works or incorporated in his 
works are the clues—as presumably they are—to the places 
where the works were written, then Kanci or Conjeevaram 
certainly claims the production of the greatest number of his 
works, such as, his super-commentary on the Sri Bhasya i.e. 
the Tattva Tlka, his outline of Visistadvaitic philosophy i.e. 
the Tattva Mukta Kalapa, the portions of his magnum opus 
i.e. the Sata Dusani and so on. 

Little Conjeevaram or the Visnu Kanci attracted him 
for the grandeur of the Varadaraja temple and for the 
religious atmosphere that pervaded it. The Visnu Varada- 
raja-image has received from Vedanta Desika probably the 
finest poetic bouquet that a votary could ever make. Kanci 

1. ViSvagu^Bdar3a-Campu.' 
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had charmed the Sri Visnava poet so much so that even 
sectarian differences could not stop him from enjoying the 
beauty of the Siva KancI and inhaling the air laden with the 
sweet smell of the mango-groves of £iva Ekamresvara.i 

His long and intimate association with Conjeevaram 
will be evident to the reader of his works viz, the 
Saranagati Dipika, the A$tabhujastaka, the Nyasa Dasaka, 
the Varadaraja Pancasat, the Vega Setu Stotra, the 
Paramartha Stuti, and so on. The Saranagati Dipika 
throws much light on the everyday conduct of 
Vedanta Desika’s life—his walks along the Vega-stream, his 
visits to the Dlpaprakasa shrine, his contact with the devoted 
Srlvaisnavas of the locality and his love for his native land. 
The Astabhujastaka immortalises the Astabhuja Gajendra- 
varada-temple now in an almost dilapidated condition. The 
Nyasa Dasaka and the Varadaraja Pancasat bear testimony 
to the loving heart of Vedanta Desika, a daily worshipper of 
the Sri Visnu-image of Conjeevaram. The Vegasetu Stotra 
suggests Vedanta Desika’s devotion to Sri Vaisnava religion 
which enjoins upon its votaries the worship of God in the 
Image-form. The Paramartha Stuti even to-day seems to 
record the impressions left on Vedanta Desika's mind by the 
Tirupputkuh-temple of Vijaya Raghava, situated at a distance 
of some seven miles from Conjeevaram. .The Artha Pancaka, 
besides, contains the propagation of Visistadvaita which 
formed the daily routine of Vedanta Desika’s life in Con¬ 
jeevaram. * 

The Brahmotsavam festival, which the Sri Vaisnavas of 
Kafici celebrate these days, must have been celebrated many 
a time and with more pomp and piety by Vedanta Desika in 
the 13th-14th centuries A. D. a The Conjeevaram of the 13th- 


1. H. S. I, 28. 


2. Y.P.48. 
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14th centuries seems to live in the pages of Vedanta Desika’s 
poetical and philosophical writings. 

The tradition records some episodes of Vedanta Desika’s 
life at Conjeevaram. Why was Vedanta Desika called 
Sarvatantra-Svatantra ? Because, once, in Conjeevaram, a 
magician, who wanted to test Vedanta Desika’s knowledge 
of magic, entered a tank, drank its water and made Vedanta 
Desika’s stomach ache with the intake of water I But 
Vedanta Desika was not to be outwitted. He knew the 
magician’s trick and scratching a nearby pillar by his nail 
caused all the water in his stomach to flow from the 
pillar itself ! The magician was crestfallen as he recognised 
in the Srlvaisnava poet-philosopher a better magician than 
himself. And the . Srlvaisnava Acarya was acclaimed 
‘Sarva-Tantra-Svatantra’ ! 

Yet there is another episode suggesting Vedanta Desika’s 
Sarva-Tantra-Svatantraship in a different way :— 

Once a snake-charmer challenged Vedanta Desika in 
Conjeevaram in the art of snake-charming. Many a poisonous 
snake was let loose against Vedanta Desika, but, none 
could cross the line drawn by him—a Sarva-Tantra-Svatantra 
Acarya. At long last a most venomous reptile was let loose, 
but, it also failed to do any harm to Vedanta Desika as 
the latter invoked Garuda who came and* devoured it ! 
The adversaries who had instigated the snake-charmer were 
all defeated in their purpose. The snake-charmer recognised, 
to his great surprise, a greater snake-charmer in Vedanta 
Desika ! 

There is a story relating how Vedanta Desika lived in 
Conjeevaram in an atmosphere of sectarian adversity. The 
Tengalai Srlvaisnavas knew that Vedanta Desika lived a 
life of renunciation. But to tease him, as . the story goes, 
they sent a poor student to him for financial help. Like a 
3 
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tme Srlvaisnava, he was not incited at the student's request 

and what he did was—as a wall-painting in the Varadaraja 

shrine of to-day portrays—that he invoked Sri, the Goddess 

of Wealth and fulfilled the desire of the student The 

Tengalais were defeated in their mischievous move and none 

in Conjeevaram could challenge the dignity of Vedanta Desika, 

/ 

the Srlvaisnava teacher. 

VII —Holy Trip to Tirupati. 

Vedanta Desika 1 s holy trip to Tirupati is known from 
the traditional accounts of his life. He has himself immorta¬ 
lised his trip to Tirupati in his devotional lyric, the Daya 
Sataka. His familiarity with the surroundings of Tirupati 
is evident in his Haihsa Sandesa also 1 . The Yadavabhyu- 
daya Canto VI, describing the Govardhana, describes, in 
fact, the Tirupati-Tirumalai chain of hills, sanctified by the 
Venkatesvara shrine. 

The serpentine Tirumalai block of hills, a source of 
mystic inspiration to the Tamil saint Nammalvar was a source 
of poetic inspiration to Vedanta Desika. It was Tirupati, in 
fact, that gave Vedanta Desika an opportunity to observe 
Nature in' her sweet and serene moods. Tirupati influenced 
him enormously. It taught him the might of meekness and 
gave him the^ strength of subservience to God. In the 
grandeur of Nature he saw the grandeur of God. 2 Just as 
Tiruvahlndrapuram had given him the opportunity of 
intellectual apprenticeship, Tirupati gave him the opportunity 
of spiritual apprenticeship. 

VIII. Visit to Northern India . 

According to the autobiographical touches scattered in 
Sankalpa Saryodaya, we may say that Vedanta Desika was 

~” 1. H. S. 1. 21 & 22. " 

2. D-S.108. 
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familiar with the centres of learning in Northern India of the 
times. His traditional biographies also mention his pilgri¬ 
mage to the Vai$nava shrines of the Northern India. A tradi¬ 
tion records his coming into contact 1 with the sage Vidya¬ 
ranya and suggests a date for the event, sometime between 
A. D. 1325-1336. It is also alleged that he met Vidyaranya 
in a Sastraic duel at Shringeri. According to the tradition 
Vedanta Desika is said to have cured a Vijayanagara 
princess possessed by a malvolent spirit. It is also alleged 
that it was Vidyaranya who cured the princess, while Vedanta 
Desika left Vijayanagara as he could not stand the royal 
court and its atmosphere. 

Dvaraka was one of the places he visited while going 
upon his pilgrimage to the North of India. The political 
degeneracy of Guzrat and the adjoining country of the times 
was shocking to the Srlvaisnava poet-philosopher as he saw 
religious and moral bankruptcy reigning rampant everywhere. 3 
The impression of the people he met in his Dvaraka pilgri¬ 
mage was ever fresh in his mind. He met people posing to 
be pandits (^S3T^fN^3^r^T:) and saints (f^Tf^g§*n?T:) 
and doing anything to gain the favour of some petty chief or 
the other. 3 

Mathura 4 or the modern Muttra seems to have been 
included in the religious itinerary of Vedanta Desika. The 
Mathura region, the birth-place of Krsna, had ceased to be 
a place for the virtuous to live in. 

It is not certain whether Vedanta Desika went to 
Vadarikasrama or the modern Badrinath also. But the 
description of the cool breeze blowing in the Himalayan 
Terai lands and the swift stream of the Ganga upwards of 


1. Vaibhava Prakff§ikS 
3. S.S. 5.14* 


2. S. S. 5. 13. 

4. S. S. 6. 33 & 34, 
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Raridvara (the modern Hard war) 1 seems to point to his 
observation of the Himalayas, at least from a distance. 

Ayodhya or the modern Ajodhya was another place of 
pilgrimage for Desika. What he saw of Ayodhya simply 
disappointed him, Ayodhya was 

or a place with no trace of its ancient religious 
and spiritual glory. The or Banaras 

was also a place of our Sri Vaisnava teacher’s religious 
itinerary in Northern India. The Banaras of Vedanta Desika 
seems to be the same as that of today. The sight of the 
so-called aspirants after Moksn, the hypocrisy of the heads 
of religious institutions, the mockery of Sanskrit education, 
the misappropriation and misuse of public property by the 
Sanyasins, the moral degeneracy of the people—all seem to 
have pained the pilgrim from Conjeevaram to the holy city 
of Banaras of the 13th-i-lth centuries. 4 

He must have visited Prayaga or Allahabad also. The 
or the Ganga-Yamuna-Confluence from 
which he expected peace and piety was a shocking sight 
to him. 0 

Probably he did not proceed to Gaya. He met, either 
at Allahabad or at Banaras, some one> some ascetic (!) 
who was or a picture of 

gluttony and greed. 

With disgust and disillusionment he returned to his 
native-land, probably passing through the Vindhya-regions, 
which, for him, were or full of the ‘wicked’. 

The Aryavarta and the Madhyama-Desa which were once 
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glorious lands ( ) appeared to Vedanta Desika 

completely shorn of their old splendour. 1 

IX. South Indian Pilgrimage . 

Apart from Conjeevaram, Tiruvahlndrapuram, Tirupati 
and Srlrangam, where Vedanta Desika lived for years 
together, he had been to other places of Sri Vaisnava interest 
in Southern India. One of his most favourite resorts was 
Tirunarayanapuram or modern Melcote in the Mysore state. 
He liked the place immensely for its religious atmosphere 
and its calm and quiet surroundings. He used to call it 
‘Daksina Vadarikasrama’ 2 and the ornament of the Karnata- 
country. 

Sri Perumbudur about 10 miles from Trivellore was 
another place of Vedanta Desika’s sojourn during his South 
Indian pilgrimage. It was the birth-place of Ramanuja and 
a most sacred place for Vedanta Desika. It was here that 
he composed his Yatiraja Saptati and worshipped the image 
of the Bhasyakara Svamin installed in the shrine of the 
same name. 

Modern Travancore, sanctified by the presence of 
the deity Padmanabha 3 attracted the Sri Vaisnava poet- 
pilgrim very much. But here also he could not get the 
spiritual satisfaction he so much desired and dreamt of. 

It seems he travelled widely through the then unsafe 
tracts of Cola-Pandya territories and enjoyed the wild beauty 
of nature. The sight of Dravida soliders running for their 
lives when chased by the Muslem Vandals, was a disgusting 
sight for him. 4 


X. S. S.6. 39&40. 
8 . S. 6. 6. 63. 
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The South Indian pilgrimage, like the North Indian, 
holy trip, strengthened his faith in the practice of the religion 
of the inner being. 1 

X Home-Coming . 

Vedanta Desika’s home-coming means his stay at 
Conjeevaram and Srlrangam undisturbed by any religious 
tour .or pilgrimage. It was then that he could busy himself 
with his unceasing literary and religious activities. He could 
afford time to teach his son Varadanatha and his devoted 
disciple Brahmatantra Parakala. He could as well expound 
the Vadagalai Sri Vaisnava ritualism to his disciples. At 
this time especially he ever hoped for the cementing-up of 
the differences of the Sri Vaisnava sects :— 

But the hope could not be realised. Vedanta Desika is no 
more in flesh and blood, but the Sri Vaisnava sectarian split 
remains even now. 

XI. Life in Srlrangam. 

It was not only Vedanta Desika’s choice that he left 
Conjeevaram for Srlrangam ; it was rather the voice of the 
people that summoned him there. As the tradition goes, the 
Sri Vaisnava scholars of Srlrangam, such as the old Acarya 
Sudarsana Bhatta, Pillai Lokacarya, Peria-Achchan-Pillai 
and others could not meet the Advaitic challenge to Visista- 
dvaitism. At long last the Sri Vaisnavas of Srlrangam invited 
the Conjeevaram Acarya, Vedanta Desika, to meet the 
challenge. As soon as Vedanta Desika knew that SrX 
Vaisnavism and Visistadvaita required his services he left his 
home and went to Srlrangam. No mutual difference between 
Vadagalaism and Tengalaism ever stood in the way of his 
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championing the cause of Ramanuja's religion and Ramanuja’s 
philosophy. At Srlrahgam he was given a great ovation. It 
seems the Vada-act of his ‘Sankalpa Suryodaya’ hints at the 
happy occasion when he defeated the Advaita teacher or 
teachers at Srlrahgam and vindicated the cause of Visista- 
dvaita. 

The Srlrahgam Acaryic seat was offered to him by 

Sudavsana Bhatta, the illustrious exponent of the Sri Bha?ya. 

The installation ceremony was duly performed and Vedanta 

Desika became the Acarya of the Srlrahgam and the 

Conjeevaram seats, to the great chagrin of the Tengalai Sri 

Vaisnavas. 

• ♦ 

His career at Srlrahgam was even more brilliant than 
what it had been at Conjeevaram. His literary activities were 
simply ceaseless. His Bhasyic teachings continued uninter¬ 
rupted. His religious preachings were his pre-occupations. 

Momentous works such as the £ata DusanI, the 
Adhikarana Saravall, the Tattva Tlka, the Tatparya Candrika 
and so on, were written by Vedanta Desika at Srirahgam. 
It is this fact indeed that explains his assertion of his being 
acclaimed Vedantacarya or Vedanta Desika by the God of 
Srlrahgam. 1 

The Tengalais became jealous of Vedanta Desika. 
They forgot that Vedanta Desika was at Srlrahgam on their 
own invitation. They could not tolerate the popularity of 
the Vadagalai teacher. The tradition records many interest¬ 
ing anecdotes suggestive of the above circumstance. It is 
said that, once, the Tengalai teacher, Alagia Manavala 
Perumal Nainar, challenged Vedanta Desika in a Sastraic 
duel. But Vedanta Desika, who had defeated the indomi¬ 
table Advaitins in the presence of both the Vadagalai and 

1 , Ad.S.1. 
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the Tengalai scholars, did not accept the challenge of his 
, his compeer, as he was averse to any further split in 
Sri Vaisnavism. This exasperated the Tengalai followers 
very much, What they did was that they hung old shoes on 
the door of Vedanta Desika’s residence, and as his head 
touched the shoes while passing, he understood the game and 
blessed the Tengalais all the more. 

The news that the Vadagalai poet-philosopher was 
beyond any pettiness enraged the Tengalais all the more. 
More and more of such pranks were played upon Vedanta 
Desika, but, they did not touch him at all, rather, they 
pricked in turn his rival or rivals. Thus it is said that, once, 
the Tengalais decided to boycott the Sraddha ceremony of his 
father. The Sraddha was duly performed and three great 
Sri Vaisnavas (!) the deities of Tirupati, Conjeevaram and 
Srlrangam took part in it ! When the news spread in 
Srlrangam, the Tengalai opposition abated a bit. 

Soon after, as the tradition goes, a different type of 
opposition raised its head. It was this : Alagia Manavala 
Perumal Nainar challenged Vedanta Desika in a duel of 
extempore'poetic composition. The subject of composition 
that was chosen, was—Ranganatha, The Vadagalai poet- 
philosopher composed the beautiful ‘Paduka Sahasra* or One 
Thousand and odd verses on the deity Ranganatha, in a few 
hours, but it took hours and hours for his rival, the Tangalai 
poet, to do only half of his ‘Pada Kamala Sahasra’. The 
Sri Vaisnavas believed that Hayagriva, the God of Learning 
Himself composed the ‘Paduka Sahasra* for his great votary 
Vedanta Desika ! 

The §ri Vaisnava poet-philosopher of Srlrangam, 
became famous for his saintly character and simple life. A 
prince, Sarvajna Singappa by name , 1 whose identity is still 

1, <T- 4. S. (Bombay) Vol. XXIV P. 300. 
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a problem for the historian to solve, is said to have been 
greatly influenced by the character ;of our Sri Vai$nava 
teacher. 1 The colophon to the ‘Rahasya Sandesa is the 
only clue to the problem. It is said that it was for this 
prince that Vedanta Desika wrote his Subha$ita NlvI. It is 
further held 2 that the above prince flourished in or about A,D. 
1330 and wasjcalled ‘Sarvajna’ for his learning and patronage 
of learning. He is believed to have patronized the Telugu 
poet Bamnera Potaraju, who translated the Sri Bhasya in 
Telugu and one Sri Natha who translated the Nai?adha in 
Telugu. Moreover, the Vadagalai Guruparampara-tradition 
records the visit of Vedanta Desika’s son, Varadanatha to the 
court of Sarvajna Singappa. Varadanatha is further alleged 
to have defeated the poet Joa.kalyamalla, the author of the play 
Udara Raghava and the court-poet of Sarvajna. It is not 
easy to dismiss the aboye tradition. 

Again the unscrupulous jealousy of the Tengalais, as the 
tradition goes, stood in the way of Vedanta Desika’s living a 
peaceful life at Srlrangam. As the story goes, once, the 
Tengalai Acarya, Kandadai Laksmanacarya, accompanied by 
his disciples happened to pass by the residence of Vedanta 
Desika. As the Vadagalai teacher was engrossed in some 
work, he could not pay due respect to the old Tengalai 
i^carya. Thereupon, the Tengalai followers were so much 
enraged that they flung brutal injuries on Vedanta Desika and 
dragged him on the street. The Vadagalai teacher paid his 
respects to the Tengalai leader and his followers left 
Srlrangam for Satya Mangalam or Saktimangalam in the 
Coimbatore district. 2 But Kandadai Laksmanacarya became, 

1. Vaibhava PrakffgikB, page 112. 

2. Epigraphioa Indica Vol. XIII page 222. 

3. Imporical Gazetteer (Madras) II p. 96, and Sewell's Antiquities 

4 
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soon after, as the tradition goes, consumptive. His 
wife came to know of the cause of the malady and took him 
to Satya Mangalam to please and propitiate the great Bhaga- 
vata, Venkatanatha Vedantacarya, as she believed it was 
‘Bhagavatapacara* or harm done to the votary of God, that 
made her husband consumptive. As Vedanta Desika did not 
harbour in his heart, any illwill, against Laksmanacarya, he 
blessed the latter with speedy recovery from illness. 

It was at Satya Mangalam that Vedanta Desika be¬ 
queathed his spiritual heritage to his son, Varada Natha by 
initiating him into the intricacies of Sri Vaisnavism and 
Visistadvaitism. It was here that he met in Parakala 
Brahma-Tantra-Svatantra, a disciple after his heart, who, in 
course of time, founded the Parakala Mutt of Mysore and 
instituted the Desika-Cult and the Desika-worship. 

After his self-exile at Satya Mangalam for some time, 
when Vedanta Desika came back to Srirangam, an unfortu¬ 
nate incident happened in the form of the sack of Srirangam 
by the Moslem Vandals, in or about A.D. 1327. The city 
of Srirangam, which had once escaped the pillage of Malik 
Kafur, Alauddin’s general, in A.D. 1306-1310 could not escape 
the scourge that fell upon it in A.D. 1327. The temple-priests 
were butchered, the old Sri Vaisnava scholar Sudarsana 
Bhatta was done to death, the temple-walls were raised to 
the ground and Sri Vaisnavism, it seemed, met the Divine 
chastisement for all its sectarian bigotry and petty bitterness. 
While the Tengalai teacher and philosopher, Pillai Lokacarya 
laid down his life wandering from place to place in saving 
the idol of Ranganatha from the Vandal’s eye, the Vadagalai 
poet-philosopher, Vedanta Desika, was busy saving the‘Sri 
Bhasya* and the £ Sruta Prakasika* and the two sons of 
SudarsanScarya, Vedacarya Bhatta and Parankusa Bhatta 
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by name. It is held that Vedanta Desika providentially 
escaped the mass slaughter by hiding himself against the 
dead and the dying. 

Vedanta Desika passed through Tirunarayanapuram, 
a place situated in Mysore. As the place was somewhat 
sequestered, it gave some peace to the refugee. The people 
of the place received the saviour cf their faith with gratitude. 
The panageric verses composed on the occasion by his 
votaries are recited like invocatory stanzas by the students of 
the Sri Bhasya and the Bhagavadvisayam, even today. 

At long last Vedanta Desika reached his • shelter, Satya 
Mangalam and as long as he lived there, he prayed, through 
his Abhlti-Stava, for the return of peace to Srlrangam. 
The tradition records an important incident of probably his 
second exile at Satya Mangalam. It was an invitation sent 
to him by the Vijayanagara Court under the advice of 
the scholar-statesman, Vidyaranya. This invitation is 
traditionally said to have been flatly refused by Vedanta 
Desika and his ‘Vairagya Pancaka’ is regarded as a true 
embodiment of his spirit of renunciation of all pomp and 
splendour. 

One Vijayanagara prince, Kampanna Udaiyar, assisted 
by his generals, Gopanna and Saluva Mangu is said to have 
flung crushing defeat on the Mohammedan governor of Madura 
in or about A.D. 1358. It is also held that he established 
a stable administration throughout the region and appointed 
many chiefs (Nayakkanmars) for the supervision of the 
temples. 1 Vedanta Desika is said to have hurried back to 
Srlrangam at the happy news of the place returning to 
normal. The General Gopanna was hailed as the champion 

1. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar—South India and Her Mohammedan 
Invaders, Page 182. 
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of Sri Vaisnavism. Vedinta Desika himself joined t&e chorus 
of praise in honour of Gopanna. 

At this time, Vedanta Deiika must have been over 90 
years of age. But his energy was youthful. It * s 

time that he gave to the Sri Vaisnava world his precious 
treasure, the Rahasya Traya Sara, and helped Gop a VP®' n 
the cultural restoration of Srlrangam and other £>rl Vaisna- 
vite centres. 

The tradition gives a fascinating account of this last 
period of his life in Srlrahgam. Once, there arose, as the 
story goes, a great dispute between Aksobhya hduni, the 
Dvaita teacher and Vidyaranya-the Advaita philosopher 
on the point of the ‘Tattvamasi’ text and its import- The 
contentions of both the parties were communicated for 
arbitration to Vedanta Desika. Vedanta Desika decided 
in favour of Aksobhya Muni. Thereupon, Vidyaranya started 
finding fault with the Sata Dasani of Vedanta Desika- The 
only defect that he could think of was the use of the word 
‘ca* in a certain context. It was just to prove its propriety 
that the Sri Vaisnava teacher wrote his ‘Cakara Samarthana’. 
The date of the ‘SastrSrtha’ between Aksobhya Ivluni and 
Vidyaranya is suggested to be about A.D. 1336. But it is not 
correct. Aksobhya Muni or Aksobhya Tlrtha, the fourth in 
line of teachers from Madhva, could not have been nominated 
to the Acaryic seat before A.D. 1357. And before that time 
he could not have been recognized a fit rival to Vidyaranya 
Sripada. Moreover, A.D. 1335, the year of the foundation 
of Vijayanagara, could not have been celebrated by Vidya- 
ranya with a Sastrartha, leading ultimately to his defeat ! 
In all probability, the incident took place in or after 
A,D. 1357-5S or when Vedanta Desika had become famous 
for his great learning and saintly character. That there wds 
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a Sastrartha and that Vedanta Desika arbitrated therein is a 
matter of long tradition, dating back to the 15th century AD, 
Brahma Tantra Svatantra III, who wrote the Guruparampara 
Prabhava, mentions the incident. The Madhva-teacher 
Vyasa Tirtha also records it in his Jay a Tlrtha Vijaya 
(Canto II 54-68). The Madhvas read ah inscription, ex¬ 
tremely mutilated, on a pillar at Mulbagal which means to 
commemorate. Aksobhya Tlrtha’s victory over Vidyaranya. 

It was thus at long last that Vedanta Desika, the scholar- 
saint, was given an opportunity to lead peaceful life in 
Srirangam, almost till his end. 

XII. The End. 

Vedanta Desika’s life came to an end during his 
residence in Srirangam. The traditional date of his passing 
away is November 14, 1369. There is a difficulty in 
maintaining this date. It is this : Vedanta Desika is said 
to have composed two stanzas which were meant for ah 
inscription of A.D. 1371-72. Now, if he is said to have 
passed away in A.D. 1369, how could he be held to have 
composed the verses of the inscription of A.D. 1371-72 ? 
But the difficulty can be solved if we take the stanzas to 
have been composed before November 1369, their inscription 
taking place in A.D. 1371-72. 

In the passing away of Vedanta Desika, Lord Visnu’sbell 
stopped ringing and sending forth its undying reverberations. 
Even to-day Vedanta Desika is invoked for blessings by a 
Vadagalai Sri Vaisnava. Every auspicious occasion of the 
life of a Vadagalai Sri Vaisnava is sanctified by the utter¬ 
ance of the name ol Desika. Every Sri Vaisnava temple 
is hallowed by the image or Desika. Sri Vaisnava scholars 
of today of the orthodox type try to follow, as far as possible, 
the path of their ‘Desika. 1 The name of Desika lives and 
his memory is cherished by the Sri Vaisnava world. 
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XIII. His Character . 

That Vedanta Desika was looked upon as the Ghanta- 
vatara, cr the Bell-in carnation of Visnu or Venkatesa, by 
his contemporaries, let alone, his successors, is the greatest 
proof of the greatness of his character. His character had 
won the applause of both the sections of the Sri Vaisnavas, 
the Vadagalais and the Tehgalais. His Prasastis by Tengalai 
writers far surpass in tone and tenor of reverence his Prasastis 
by Vadagalai writers. In fact, it is his held on the minds of 
men of his time that finds its mouthpiece in these Prasastis. 
Vedanta Desika the man is not less famous than Vedanta 
Desika, the poet or Vedanta Desika, the philosopher. Only 
an Appayya Dikslta (16th Century A.D.) can appreciate 
the beauty of the ideas and ideals of Vedanta Desika, the 
poet. 1 Only a Doddayacarya (16th Century A.D.) can 
appraise the philosophical acumen of Vedanta Desika, the 
philosopher. 2 Vedanta Desika, the logician and the dialecti¬ 
cian can be judged only by a Srinivasa Dasa. 9 But Vedanta 
Desika, the man is known to the common people. 
Inspite of the schism in Srivaisnavism, attributed to him, he 
was an object of love for the people of his times. That is 
why Venkatadhvarin, a poet of the 16tfi-17th Century A.D., 
presents Vedanta Desika in his Visvagunadarsa Campu 4 as 
an ideal man of all times. 

In his words, thoughts and deeds, Vedanta Desika was 
sincere to a fault. It was rather his sincerity, his singleness 
of purpose that made him rebuke the Advaitins and the 
rival religionists at times. He disliked the Advaita-acarya 
i.e. Sankara, because he liked his Visistadvaita-acarya, i.e. 
Ramanuja. He had no regard for the riches of the mundane 

1. Yfidavftbhyndaya, page 14 (Vfini VilasaEdn. 1907). 

2. CaodamBruta on S.D. Yada 33 (Conjeevaram Edn.). 

3. Ny&yaSSra Commentary on N. P. page 360 (Chankhamba). 

i. V. C. Sloka: 291. 
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existence. But he had every regard for the riches of the 
spiritual existence. 1 

The life he led was well-planned. No temptation of 
worldly prosperity or opportunity could swerve him from 
the path of love and devotion to God he had himself 
chosen to follow. Worldly success never found favour with 
him. Success to him meant success in the spiritual sphere, 
the sphere cf the Divine. 3 

Although he had his eye on the world of Bliss Eternal, 
yet, he took a great delight in the affairs of the every-day 
world. He mixed with the man in the street, shared the 
joys of the man in the street and suffered the sorrows of 
the man in the street. His self-caricature 3 suggests to 
us his keen sense of humour and inborn geniality. 

We may laugh at Vedanta Deiika's running here and 
there, in the midst of waste and destruction, to preserve the 
copy of the Sri Bhasya. We may ridicule Lokacarya’s 
laying down his life in an attempt to preserve the image of 
Ranganatha. But for Vedanta Desika, the Sri Bhasya was 
the embodiment of the philosophical spirit of India. Similarly 
for Lokacarya, the image of Ranganatha was the embodi¬ 
ment of the religious spirit of India. It was the simple, 
sincere zeal of Vedanta Desika and Lokacarya that 
saved the philosophical and the religious spirit of the country 
in the 13th-14th centuries. The Vijayanagara empire was 
founded, but it is, now, a relic of history alone. But the 
literary heritage left by Vedanta Desika and Lokacarya is 
simply immortal. 

Vedanta Desika had in him, in an ample measure, the 
qualities of a leader of men. Although a staunch conservative 


1. V. 5. 

2. V. 2. 

8. S.S.V. 36. 
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and a lover of tradition, he had the good sense and sagacity 
to spread and popularise the essentials of Srlvaisnavism, far 
and wide. He had the courage of conviction to a fault. 

All the traditional accounts of his life paint him as an 
Avatara, a super-human being. But Avatara or no Avataia, 
he was a great man, aiming at great things and achieving 
great things. 

To sum up, we caD say that Vedanta Desika was a 
great relentless critic not only of poetry and philosophy and 
religion, but of his own words and thoughts and deeds, and 
of the Great Divine also at moments of his intense 
realisation of ‘Visistadvaitam’. Throughout his life, he had 
a loving heart, a forgiving nature, a self-questioning tendency, 
and a great sense of duty. 

XIV —Characteristics of Sis Mind . 

The characteristics of Vedanta Desika’s mind revealed 
in his poetical or philosophical writings are the same as 
revealed in his outward life. Sincere in his life, he was 
sincere in his poetry and philosophy also. It was his 
sincerity that made his co-religionists as well as his 
rival religionists love him. It was his sincerity that was 
the secret of his success as a poet or as a philosopher. He 
was “a true human soul to whom your soul can say 
‘brother* He was the sincere lover and admirer of 
Ramanuja and hence, his life was a dedication to the cause 
of Ramanuja. 

He wrote so much and he left the stamp of his in¬ 
dividuality^ all that he wrote. With his vast scholarship 
and thinking mind he has contributed much to Srlvaisnavism 
and Visistadvaita. But he has not claimed originality for his 
works. He thought his works to be just his sincere' studies, 
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into the mind and heart of Ramanuja * 

He was indebted to Ramanuja for his very life. The 
sincerity of his heart to devote himself to the cause of the 
Ramanuja Darsana was always a living force with him. So 
he scorned worldly advancement. So he liked a sort of 
spiritual seclusion. He led the life of a spiritual recluse. 

He expressed what he believed to be true without fear 
or favour. He believed in the greatness of Ramanuja’s 
philosophy. He knew that he would incur the displeasure 
of so many people if he spoke ill of Sankaracaiya’s philo¬ 
sophy. But he was not afraid of calling Advaita Vada, the 
Kudrsti-Vada. 

He cared a fig for the world as he sincerely believed 
in the saving power of Visistadvaita and practised Sri- 
vaisnavism in his day-to-day life. 

With his sincerity was mixed up his sense of humility. 
All that he achieved in his writings, he thought, was not his, 
but belonged to God and Divine Providence. 

He was a man amongst men, not for the number of cells 
in his brain, but for the amount of hope he gave to his 
fellow beings. And the amount of hope he gave to men is 
great indeed. He asserts that God is graceful and merciful 
and both the virtuous and the vicious!* shall receive Divine 
blessings. For him, the human soul is more sinned against 
than sinning. He maintains that God is God but for His 
universal grace and goodness. 3 

Very truly does Venkatadhvarin,3 the author of the 
Vi§va Gunadarsa Campu (A.D. 1637) sum up the character 
of Vedanta Desika— 

1. Y„ S. 24. 2. Dayasataka—I q. 

3. Vi$vagun5dar5a Campu—291. 
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'Simplicity was a great characteristic of Vedanta Desika. 
In fact, sincerity and simplicity constituted the strength of 
his personality. He hated dancing attendance on kings and 
was outspoken in his views. God was his king and God was 
his patron. And all those who knew him loved him for his 
outspokenness—his simplicity and his straightforwardness . 

He had a great reverence for law. He believed that 
Law guiding the whole sphere of Life worked invariably 
for the good of man. Law for him was the very essence 
of God, the Lila or the Day a of God. 

Another striking feature of Vedanta Desika’s mind was 
the nobility of his thoughts and sentiments. Never did he 
tonch upon a base subject. He always stood for God and 
Divine Goodness, for man and beauty of human life. 

As in his life, so in his works he had a keen sense of 
duty. He lived a life of virtue and righteousness and he 
wrote on virtue and righteousness. 

He had a passion for all that was good and true. Being 
a staunch advocate of Prapatti or self-surrender to God, he 
did not speak ill of other paths of God-realisation. 1 He 
maintains that acts ot charity and deeds of philanthropy, 
offerings of objects of worship and offerings of one’s own 
heart and soul, sacrifices of external goods and sacrifices of 
the inmost being—all these, without any distinction, endear 
and lead man to God. 

His mind was essentially contemplative.' And he was 
convinced that his contemplative mind was a gift from 
the Divine. 

He uttered nothing base and was pleased with himself that 
he had drunk deep into the philosophy of Ramanuja. It was 
this contentment, this single-ness of interest that was the 


1 . §. 6 . 9 : 6 . 
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secret of his success as a poet and as a philosopher. All his 
poetry and philosophy breathe :— 

‘An assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 

Whose ever-lasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.’ 

And in this ‘assured belief’ we read his mind—sincere 
and honest, contemplative and content and full of reverence 
for Law and Life. 

XV. Hi* Special Faculty, 

Vedanta Desika’s field of activity is so varied and vast 
that it is difficult to show the special line his genius followed 
for its manifestation. That he was a logician of the Visista- 
dvaitic school is a matter of common knowledge. That he 
was not only a philosopher, but a teacher of Srlvaisnava 
religion also is no secret, But what is not generally known 
is that he was pre-eminently a poet. 

It is really surprising that his philosophical writings have 
a poetic ring. In fact they are poetry first and philosophy 
afterwards. For instance, his Tattvamukta Kalapa, outlining 
the whole system of Visistadvaita in a little over 500 stanzas 
of the Sragdhara metre, is a piece of poetry, from beginning 
to end. Although it is written in the language of logic, yet 
one cannot miss the emotional tones and undertones ringing 
through it. He plainly states that as poets compose poems, 
so do philosophers formulate philosophies. 1 In fact, it is the 
poetry of the ‘Tattvamukta Kalapa* that is the mouthpeice 
of the philosophy of Visistadvaita. For instance, the lines 3 . 


1. T. M. K. l, 6. 

2. T. M.K. 1.70. 
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suggesting the divine immanence and transcendence in 
world-creation, are poetic lines, to be sure. They allow the 
reader to imagine an ever-surging sea of Divine glory and 
Divine grace with the constituents of Life as its waves, diffe¬ 
rent from it, and yet, one with it. 

Even in his philosophical and epistemological works in 
prose, such as the Nyaya Siddhanjana, and the Nyaya 
Parisuddhi, he writes the language of a poet-simple, sweet, 
suggestive and vivacious. He sprinkles the essence of poetry 
over logic and epistemology as is evident in his discussion 
on perception. 1 

I 

5TRT cf IP 

Here, he means to say, that, whereas, the perception of 
human beings is a second-hand perception; the perception of 
God is perception in its real logical and psychological import. 
This idea as it comes through poetry is an object of relish to 
the reader. 

The following poetic lines of the Nyaya Siddhanjana, a 
philosophical work in prose, are simply memorable. 



1* N. P. Pag© 97. 
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Here is poetry beautifying philosophy and philosophy 
sanctifying poetry. 

Even in his religious works and sectarian treatises, 
Vedanta Desika is a poet first and a religious teacher 
and sectarian head afterwards. For example, the prose 
passage, introducing the Niksepa Raksa, a work on the §ri- 
vaisnava cult of Prapatti or self-surrender spreads a poetic 
atmosphere around it. Even in the desert of sectarian trea¬ 
tises such as the Saccaritra Raksa, we come across oasis of 
poetic charm and beauty, 1 2 It is, thus, no exaggeration to say 
that Vedanta Desika is pre-eminently a poet. 

Pre-eminently a poet, in his poetical, philosophical, theo¬ 
logical and esoteric writings, Vedanta Desika is extremely 
skilled in the art of the Sragdhara metre, for the expression of 
his sublime thoughts and sublime sentiments. His Sragdharas 
aie the denizens of the Divine land, breathing poetry and 
philosophy wherever they please to move. 3 

To conclude, we may say that his philosophy is the 
crown of his poetry and his poetry, the essence of his 
philosophy. 

XVI —A Resume . 

The life of Vedanta Desika, a long life of intellectual 
and spiritual activity, knows no break in its ideal course, 
no change in its idealism, no extraneous intrusion in its 
vistas and no haphazard happening in its smooth sailing. 
In its span of one hundred and odd years, all that comes is 
planned and projected, direct and distinct. His ambition 


1. S. R. Pages 44, 8fl t 87. 

2. Ad. S. 5G0. 
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Even his blemishes, as for instance, his lack of sympa¬ 
thetic attitude towards the rival philosophical and religious 
systems and his high-caste and hige-class conservatism, look 
beautiful in the light of the beauty of his character and 
personality. 


1. s. S. 2-102. 

2. Abhlti Stava—28. 
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HIS WORKS': THEIR CONTENTS, THEIR 
VIEWS & REVIEWS 

Vedanta-Disika is the most versatile and the most 
prolific of the Sri Vaisnava writers. He has written in 
Sanskrit, in Tamil and in Tamil-cum-Sanskrit or the Mani- 
PravSla. His works can be classified under the following 
six heads:— 

1. Manuals of Sri Vaisnava Religion and Esotericisrd^ 

2. Theses on Sri Vaisnava Theology and Ritualism, 

3. Devotional and Didactic poetty, 

4. Literary works of Epic, Drama and Lyric type, 

5. Original philosophical treatises, and 

6. Commentaries. 

Each head contains large numbers of works. His 
traditional biographies 1 record the number of his works as 
one hundred and odd. The following is the list of his works 
under the above 6 heads :—- 


1 . Manuals of $ri Vaisnava Religion and Esotericism 
(Sanskrit and Tamil and Mani-Pravala ). 


1. 

Nyasa.Dasakam. 

9. 

Pannirunamam. 

2. 

Nyasa Virhsati 

10. 

Ahara Niyamam. 

3. 

Vairagya Pancakam. 

11. 

T iruman tra-curukku. 

4. 

Haridina Tilalcam. 

12. 

Dvaya-curukku. 

5. 

Yajnopavlta Pratistha. 

13. 

Carama sloka-curukku. 

6. 

Vaisvadeva Karika. 

14. 

Tattva Navanltam. 

7. 

6rl Vaisnava-Dinacarya. 

15. 

Rahasya Navanltam. 

8. 

Artha Pancakam. 

16. 

Upakara Sangraham, 


1* Vail^bava Prakrits etc. 
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17. 

Sara Sangraham. ’ 

39. 

Abhaya Pradana-Slra. 

18. 

Munivahanabhogam. 

40. 

Sarasara. 

19. 

Madhurakavihrdayam. 

41. 

Pradhana Satakam. 

20. 

Tatlva Traya-Culukam. 

42. 

Rahasya Ratnavall- 

21. 

Rahasya Traya-culukam 
or Sara Samksepa. 

43. 

44. 

Hrdayam. 

22. 

Saradipam. 

Rahasya Ratnavali 
Tattva Ratnavali- Prati- 

23. 

24. 

Nigama Parimalam. 

S they avirodham 

45. 

pady a-Sahgraham. 

. 25, 

Gurupararfipara Saram. 

Tattva Ratnavali. 

26. 

Virodha Pariharam. 

46. 

Rahasya Sandesa- 

27. 

Tattva Sikhamani. 


Vivaranam. 

28. 

Mummani Kovai 

47. 

Rahasya Sandesa. 

29. 

Navaratnamalai 

48. 

Tattva Sandesa 

30. 

Panduppa. 

49. 

Rahasya Matrka. . 

31. 

Kazalpa. 

50. 

Tattva Matrka. 

32. 

Ammanepa. 

51. 

Rahasya Padavl. 

33. 

Usalpa. 

52. 

Tattva Padavl. 

34. 

Achalpa. 

53. 

Sarhpradaya Parisuddhi 

35. 

Adaikala Pattu. 

54. 

Aradhana Karika, 

36. 

Tirucchinnamalai 

55. 

Prabandhasaram 

37. 

Anjali Vaibhavam. 

56. 

Hastigiri-Mahatmyam. 

38. 

Rahasya Sikhamani. 

57. 

Paramapada-Sopanam. 

2 

Theses on Sri Vaismoa Theology 

and Bitnalism (Sanskrit 


§ Mani Pravala ). 

58. 

Niksepa Rak§§, 

62. 

Dramidopanisattatparya- 

59. 

Pancaratra Raksa. 

63. 

Ratnavall. 

Rahasya Traya Saram. 

60. 

Saccaritra Raksa. 

64. 

Bhugola Nirnaya. 

61. 

Dramidopanisatsara. 

65. 

Silpartha Saram. 


3, Devotional and Didactic Poetry 

66. 

Hayagrlva Stotra. 

68. 

Bhagavaddhyana 

67. 

Dagavatara Stotra, 


Sop an a. 
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69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 


93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 


100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 


112 . 

113 . 

114. 

115. 


Gopala Vimsati. 

82. 

Raghuvlra Gadya. 

Sri Stuti. 

83. 

Bhu Stuti. 

Abhlti Stava. 

84. 

£odasayudha stotra. 

Varadaraja Pancasat. 

85. 

Sudarsanastaka. 

Vegasetu Stotra. 

86. 

Garuda Dandaka. 

Astabhujastaka. 

87. 

Garuda Pancasat. 

Kamasika§taka. 

88. 

Yatiraja Saptati. 

Paramartha stuti. 

89. 

Dhatl Pancaka. 

Saranagati Dipika. 
Devanayaka Pancasat. 
Acyuta Sataka. 

90. 

Divya Desa Mangala- 
sasana-Pancaka. 

Dehallsa Stuti. 

91. 

Paduka Sahasra. 

Nyasa Tilaka. 

92. 

Subhasita NlvI. 

4. Literary toorles of epic, drama and lyric type . 

Yada vabhy udaya. 

97. 

Goda Stuti. 

Sankalpa Silryodaya. 
Harhsa Sandesa. 

98. 

Yamaka Ratnakara. 

Daya Sataka. 

99. 

Samasya Sahasra. 

5. Original philosophical treatises. 

Nyaya Parisuddhi. 

106. 

Mlmarhsa Paduka. 

Nyaya Siddhanjana. 

107. 

Adhikarana SaravalT. 

Tattva Mukta-Kalapa. 

108. 

Paramata-Bhanga. 

Sarvartha Siddhi. 

109. 

Adhikarana Darpana. 

Sata Dusam. 

110. 

Vaditraya Khandana, 

Sesvara Mimariasa. 

111. 

Cakara Samarthana. 


6. Commentaries. 


Tattva Tika. 

Tatparya Candrika. 

Gltartha Sangraha 

Raksa. 

Gltartha Sangraha 

Pattu; 

6 


116. CatusslokI Bhasya. 

117. Stotra Ratna Bhasya. 

118. Gadya Traya BhSsya 

119. Isopanisad-Bhafya. 
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Now, we shall see the contents and the critical appre¬ 
ciations of his works under each of the above-mentioned 
heads :— 

I. Manuals of Sri Vaisnava Religion Esoterieism : 

Vedanta Desika wrote such manuals for two reasons : 
first, for the popularisation of the ideas and ideals of Sri 
Vaisnavism and second, for the preservation of the religion 
and philosophy of the Alvars and the Acaryas. He wrote 
them in p Sanskrit, in Tamil and in Sanskrit-cum-Tamil. He 
kept in view a wide audience and aimed at the universali¬ 
zation of the Sri Vaisnava religion. These manuals are ;■— 

1. Nyasa Dasakam. The Nyasa Dasakam is a short 
poem on Prapatti or Self-surrender containing 10 Anustup- 
verses. As he invokes the deity Varadaraja, it seems, he 
wrote it at KancT (Conjeevaram), The Sri Vaisnava ideal of 
Prapatti is well brought out in the 10 stanzas which are all 
simple and significant. Although a work of Vedanta Desika’s 
young age, it has the promise of the future greatness of the 
author. The memorable lines 1 2 :— 

‘*rr ^ i 

^ ^ n’ 

suggestive of the spiritual discipline of self-surrender show the 
man behind the author. That is why MahScarya, a great 
exponent of Desika’s philosophy (16th century A. D.) appre¬ 
ciate the work in the lines 9 :— 

^ TOT 


1. N.D. 7. 

2. Vaibhava Prakigiks, page 69. 
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The work has been commented upon by Sri Bhasyam 
Srinivasacarya. 1 Its Tamil interpretation by Kurici Gopala 
Tatacarya is also available. 

2- Nyasa Vimsati. The Nyasa Vimsati is a metrical 
exposition of Nyasa or Prapatti as a means to God-realisation. 
Its 20 stanzas in the Sragdhara metre touch, one after the 
other, upon the pre-requisites, the essentials and the consum¬ 
mation of Nyasa or Prapatti. The faculty and the function of 
the spiritual guide and the spiritual aspirant, the spiritualism 
of Bhakti and Prapatti, the difference between Bhakti and 
Prapatti, the significance of Prapatti and the place of Prapatti 
in ancient Upanisadic Sadhanas—all these are succinctly 
stressed upon. It summarises in fact the Prapatti-philosophy 
of Ramanuja and Yamunacarya. 2 

It has a short commentary written by Vedanta-Desika 
himself. It seems his disciples requested him to explain, in 
his own words, the principles of Prapatti embodied in these 
verses. 3 Later on it was commented upon by one Srinivasa 
also. A Tamibcum-Sanskrit interpretation by one Nadadur 
Venkataramacarya is also available. 4 

3. Vairagya Pancakam. The VairSgya Pancakam 
contains the traditionally famous five stanzas of Vedanta 
Desika, written in reply to the royal invitation from the 
Vijayanagara Court. The stanzas breathe the air of complete 
indifference to worldly prosperity. They speak of the supreme 
satisfaction of a dedicated life. The memorable lines 6 ;— 

‘qrfer ftsifrd ftfsrer w 

^ fferctepr sRjj ’Wra? II* 

1. DeSikft SampradBya Vivardhiru Sabha publications (Knmbako- 
nam). 

2. N; V. 21. 

3. N. V. commentary on rtanza 1. 

4. Kumbakonam Edn. 

6. V. 6. 
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contain the quintessence of Vedanta Desika’s philosophy of 
life and portray the full-figure of Vedanta Desika, the man. 

Although simple in expression, the poem is full of signi¬ 
ficance for Sri Vaisnavism. Scholars like T. Ch. N. R. 
Tatacarya have commented upon it. Its Tamil exposition is 
by Vlra Raghavacarya. 1 

4. Haridina Tilakam. The Haridina Tilakam is a 
collection of 17 Sragdhara-stanzas discussing the observance 
of the EkadasI by the Sri Vaisnavas. It is attributed to 
Vedanta Desika. Although, the colophon to the work does 
not indicate its authorship, yet, the style of the treatment of 
the subject-matter helps suggest its ascription to Vedanta 
Desika. 

5. Yajnopavlta Pratistha, The work is written in 9 
verses of the Sragdhara-metre to explain the ritualism of the 
sacred-thread and the esotericism of the Mantras accompany¬ 
ing it. It seems that the work means to give the gist of some 
other Sr! Vaisnava ritualistic literature on the subject. 2 

6. Vaisvadeva Karika. It contains 9 Sragdhara-verses 
on the observance of the Vaisvadeva-Yaga in the scheme of 
the Sri Vaisnava ethics of the Pancakala-krtya. 

7. Sri Vaisnava Dinacarya. The work containing 10 
stanzas in Tamil is attributed to Vedanta Desika by the 
traditional accounts like the Vaibhava Prakasika etc. 8 It 
summarises the everyday religious practices of a Sri Vaisnava 
in keeping with the spirit of the Pancaratra Sa±hitas. 

8. Artha Paficakam. It is a Tamil work in 11 verses 
meant to be a handbook of popular Sri Vai$navism. Vedanta. 


1- Dofiika Sarhpradsya VivardhinT Sabhl publications. 

2. Y. P. 9. 

3. Vaibhava Prakftflikfl, Page 34. 
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Desika wrote it with a view to emphasizing upon the five 
points of Sri Vaisnava spiritual discipline viz. (I) the nature 
of the Supreme Being, the goal of highest experience, (II) the 
nature of Jlva or the soul, the attainer of Bliss Eternal, (III) 
the means of spiritual attainment, (IV) the results of spiritual 
attainment and (V) the obstacles to the attainment of the goal. 
Mahacarya (16th century) has a reverential regard for the 
importance of the work in the inculcation of §rl Vaisnava 
religious teaching. 1 

9. Pannirunamam. In 13 Tamil stanzas the work 
discusses the significance of the 12 Pundras on the body 
of a Sri Vaisnava. 

10. Ahara Niyamam. In 21 Tamil verses it prescribes 
the articles of food for a Sri Vaisnava, suitable for leading the 
life of religious discipline. 

11. 12 and 13. These are small handbooks of Sri 
Vaisnava spiritualism written in Tamil verses by Vedanta 
Desika as the Acarya of the Sri Vaisnava world. They are 
meant to suggest the significance of Prapatti embodied in the 
Mantra, the Dvaya and the Carama-Sloka respectively. 

14. Tattva Navanltam and 15. Rahasya Navanltam. 
These are written in ManhPravala style to expound the 
spiritualism of the Ramanuja-Mata. 9 

) 6, Upakara Sangraham. It is a work in Tamil 
dilating upon the manifestations of Divine Providence in the 
life of man. 

17. Sara Sangraham. Written in Tamil verses, the 
work is ascribed to Vedanta Desika by the Vaibhava Praka- 
sika (Page 96). It expounds the principles of brl Vaisnava 
morality. 

1, Vaibhava PrakBSika, Page 34. 

2. Vaibhava PrakWikB, Page 84. 
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18. Munivahana-Bhogam. It is a Mani-Pravala com¬ 
mentary on Tiruppanalvar’s Amalanadippiran. It expresses 
the mystic experiences of the ancient Tamil sage. 

19. Madhura Kavi-Hrdayam. The work was a Mani 
Piavala commentary on Madhura Kavi’s Kanninum-Sirut- 
tambu. Mahacarya mentions it. 1 But it is lost now. 

20. and 21. These are the short Tamil treatises on the 
truths of Visistadvaita philosophy and the ideals of Sri 
Vaisnava religion, respectively. 

22. Saradlpam or Rahasya Traya Saradlpam. It is 
a Tamil work, probably a summary of the Rahasya Traya 
Saram, as referred to by Mahacarya. 2 It is not available now. 

23. and 24. These works are lost beyond recoveiy. 
23 or the Nigama Parimalam was probably the great ex¬ 
position of the Prabandhams,, which, according to the tradition, 
far excelled their expositions by the Tengalai teachers. 

25. Gurupararhpara Saram. The work in Tamil is 
meant to propagate the cult of the worship of the Pravartakas 
of the Sri Vaisnava religion. 

26. Virodha Pariharam. Written in Tamil, it is a 
rejoinder to the points of controversy arising in the Tamil 
magum opus of Vedants Desika, the Rahasya Traya Saram. 3 

27. Tattva Sikhamani. It is no more available now. 

28. to 34. All these works are lost. But they are all 
referred to by Mahacarya. 4 

35. Adaikala Pattu. It is a devotional Tamil poem on 
Prapatti or self-surrender in 11 verses. 

1. Vaibhava PrakfiSika, Pag© 108. 

2. Vaihhava Prak&dikg, Page 129. 

3< Vaibhava Prakssika, Page 132. 

4. Vaibhava Prakgflikg, Page 31. 
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36. Tiiucchinnamalai. In 11 Tamil verses it meant to 
be a bugle-song glorifying the Varadaraja-procession in Kancl 
during the Brahmotsavam festivals. 

37. Anjali Vaibhavam. It was a Saranagati-song in 
Tamil. 

38. Rahasya Sikhamani. It was a Mani-Pravala work 
expounding the Sri Vaisnava ideal of Prapatti. 

39. Abhaya Pradana-Saram. It also expounded the 
6rl Vaisnava concept of Divine Providence. It is lost now. 

40. Sarasaram, The work in Tamil embodies the 
tenets of Vedanta Desika’s religion and philosophy. 

41. Pradhana Satakam. It is a small Tamil work on' 
6rl Vaisnavism. 

42 to 45. These are Tamil treatises on Sri Vaisnava 
esotericism and mysticism. 

46 to 48. These are the three of the four famous 
treatises of Vedanta Desika which according to the Vedagalai 
Guruparariipara-tradition formed the Acaryic dispatch of 
Desika to the scholar-prinee, Sarvajna Singappa, with a view 
to initiating him into the idealism of the Sri Vaisnava religion. 

49 and 50. These are small Tamil manuals of the 
Sri Vaisnava Sadhana of spiritualism, 

51 and 52, These are handy Tamil works, written 
with a view to popularising the religion of Ramanuja. 

53. Saibpradaya Parisuddhi. Written in Mani-Pravala 
style, it is a fine exposition of the ideas and ideals of the 
M unitray am-Sarripradaya. 

54. Arad ha,n a Karika. In two simple verses, it shows 
the way to the worship of God. 

55. Prabandha Saram, In 18 Tamil verses, it means 
to honour the 12 Alvars, the great seers of Srlvaijpavism. 
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56. Hastigiri Mahatmyam. In Sanskrit-cum-Tamil. it 
was a history of KaficI, in the style of the Furanas. It 
aimed at the glorification of the Lord Varadaraja of Kancl. 

57. Paramapada Sopanam. In Manipravala, it was an 
attempt at establishing the Srlvaisnava Sadhana of Prapatti 
to the exclusion of the other means of the realisation of 
the Divine. 

2. Theses on Srlvaisnava theology £ ritualism . 

Under this head are available some very important and 
original contributions of Vedanta Desika as the teacher of 
§rlvai$navism. These Saihpradaya-works clearly suggest the 
great importance of Vedanta Desika’s succession to the 
Sampradaya-Pravartana-seat of Ramanuja. The aim of 
Vedanta Desika in these theses is to present the characteristic 
features of the religion and philosophy of Sri Vaisnavism. 
These works are— 

58. Niksepa Raksa. As its name suggests, the work 
is a thesis on Niksepa or Prapatti or self-surrender and 
champions the cause of love and devotion to God in the 
face of other ways of God-realisation. This one work 
is enough to immortalise Vedanta Desika, who regards it 
to be his literary effort at revealing the supreme secret of all 
knowledge i. e. love for God and Man and Nature. 1 

Here, Nikgepa or Prapatti is discussed as one’s self- 
abnegating love and devotion to the Divine. Niksepa is love 
for God culminating in love for man,. Firstly it is shown that 
Niksepa is a constant remembrance of one’s being given to 
God in utter love and devotion. Secondly, unlike other 
means of God-realisation, Niksepa is winning or attracting to 
one’s side the Supreme Being, the sole refuge, the only goal, 
the greatest strength. 2 Thirdly, it is not a cult started by 

1. N. B. Page 40. 

2. N. R, Page 28; 
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x or y or z, but an ancient spiritual Upanisadic Sadhana. 1 
Fourthly, it has its Sastraic prescription in the Gita verse-*- 

H etc emphasising upon its obligatoriness to the 

spiritual aspirant. It is rather remarkable that Vedanta 
Desika makes out the Nik$epa Raksa as‘Atmanivedana- 
Mlmamsa and brings to bear all the technique of the Mlmamsa 
on the discussion of the nature of Niksepa. As the Purva 
Mimamsa-Sadhana fulfils itself in the genesis of ‘Apurva’, 
so does the Niksepa-MImamsa-Sadhana lead to its own 
Aparva in the form of <Deva-Prasada* or the Divine desire to 
save the Soul. Fifthly, the work proves the point that 
‘Niksepa’ is not prohibited in such sacred scriptures as 
etc. Sixthly, Niksepa has been distin¬ 
guished from Bhakti and has been shown to be the only 
means of God-realisation. a Seventhly, the work conclusively 
proves that Prapatti is not an impracticable philosophy of 
life. Eighthly, Niksepa has been given a distinct place in the 
ancient Brahmavidyas. 

The invocatory stanza suggests that the Niksepa Raksa 
was written at SrTrangam. The work has got a standard 
commentary by one Simha Deva. Another commentary 
called the ‘Nrsimharajlya* suggests that the work had other 
expositions also by eminent teachers of Sri Vaisnavism. 8 

59. Pahcaratra Raksa. It is a long discussion on the 
self-validity of the Pahcaratra Samhitas and the universality of 
the Pancaratra religion and morality. Vedanta Desika seems 
to have written it in his role of the Acarya of the Vadagaiai 
Srlvaisnuvas. It presupposes many other works of its type 
such as the Agama Pramanya of Yamunacarya, the works of 
Parasara Bhattaraka and Kr?namuni and so (Mi. 

X. N. R. page 29, 

2. R. R. page 34. 

3. Nj*iihhar*jTya page, 1. 

7 
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Its first section enjoins upon the Srivaisnavas the worship 
of Vasudeva following the prescription of one of the four 
Siddhantas viz, Agama, Mantra, Tantra and Tantrantara 
of the Pancaratra Samhitas. The second section is devoted 
to the discussion of the daily routine of the life of a Sri- 
vai$nava, consisting of the five-fold duties of Abhigamana, 
Upadana, Ijya, Svadhyaya and Yoga. The last or the third 
section contains valuable practical suggestions concerning the 
performance of the Pancakala Katyas, the only duties con¬ 
current with the Prapatti-Nistha or selfless love and devotion 
to God. The complete worship of the Divine, the perfect 
Prapatti, has been shown to be an all-round physical, mental 
and spiritual-purification of one’s self 1 . 

60. Saccaritra Raksa. It is a comprehensive exposition 
of the ritualism of initiation into Srivaisnavism. Vedanta 
Desika treats the subject in the manner of a Mlmaihsaka. 
The work has three sections : The 1st. is devoted to the 
theory and the practice of marking the body with Visnu's 
conch and disc. The marking has been suggested to be the 
sign of one’s dedication to God in utter submission of one’s 
whole being. 9 The second is a discussion on the application 
of the tJrdhva Pundra to the different parts of the body. 
The Ordhva Pundra has been shown to be a great sign, 
suggestive of one’s eagerness for leading a higher and a better 
and a godlier life. 3 The third prescribes the use of the food 
offered by the worshipper to the deity. The practice has been 
discussed to be nothing short of a spiritual discipline leading 
to the realisation of the Upanisadic maxim of 
The invocation to the deity Dehallsa of Tirukkoilur 5 is an 

1. P. R. page 164. 

2. S. R. page 48. 

3. S- R. page 60. 

4. iSopanisad—1. 

6, S. R. 1st. Adhikira, lftrt 
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indication of its composition at Tirukkoilur. 

61. Dramidopani$atsara. As its name suggests, it is an 
epitome in Sanskrit, in the Sragdhara and the Sikharinl- 
metres, of the Dramidopanisat or the Gathas of the saint 
Nammalvar. Vedanta Desika has captured here the entire 
atmosphere of the Tamil Gathas singing of the majesty and 
the grace of the Great God. It is one of the advanced works 
of Vedanta Desika. It has a Tamil interpretation by Srinivasa 
Desika. 

62. Dramidopanisattatparya-Ratnavall. It summarises 
in 130 Sragdhara-stanzas, divided in 10 sub-sections, all the 
songs of the great Nammalvar. Like the songs of the Tamil 
saint, the Sragdharas of Vedanta Desika contain the essence 
of self-surrender. 

It seems it was written at Srirangam 1 . Its Tamil com¬ 
mentary is by one Venkatesacarya. 

63. Rahasya Traya Saram. It is the Tamil magnum 
opus of Desika, the Srivaisnava Acarya. It embodies the 
secrets of Srivaignava esotericism. It is the great Prapatti- 
Sastra of the Vadagalai Srivaisriavas. 

64. Bhogola Nirnaya. Along with its small commen¬ 
tary, it is a short treatise in 9 verses. The main aim of the 
author is to describe all the parts of the globe, following the 
Puranas. Although some scholars do not take it to be an 
authentic work of Vedanta Desika, yet, it is not improbable 
that Desika wrote it as a sequel to the Tattva-Mukta-Kalapa 
stanza ‘Tisthatyurvibhacakram’ (1.63) etc. Mahacarya takes 
it to be a genuine work of Vedanta Desika.® 

65. Silpartha Sara. It is referred to by Mahacarya as 
one of the works of Vedanta Desika. 3 The work is irretrie- 

1. D. B. 130. ~ 

2. Vaibhava Prakttfiika page 70. 

3. »» »» n 127. 
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vably lost now. There is a tradition that the Silpartha Sara 
was a work on the art of sculpture in general and iconography 
in particular and that it contained the' ‘Acarya Mudra* 
executed by Vedanta Desika in his own bust, preserved, even 
to-day, in the Desika-shrine at Tiruvahlndrapuram. 

3. Devotional' and Didactic- Poetry. 

Vedanta Desika wrote a large number of devotional and 
didactic poems. These poems suggest his intensely religious 
spirit and his poetic faculty as a writer. These works occupy 
a distinct place in the galaxy of poems of §rl Vaisnava 
Sanskrit writers. It is a fact that Vedanta Desika wrote 
these poems under the inspiration of the songs of the Alvars. 
But there is no dearth of originality in them. These works 
are:— 

66, Hayagrlva Stotra. It is a hymn containing 32 
stanzas, mostly of the Upajati metre, on Hayagrlva, the 
§rl Vai$nava deity of Light and Learning. It is probably 
the first work of Vedanta Desika as a writer of poetry* It 
was composed during the author's sojourn at Tiruvahlndra¬ 
puram. A visitor to Tiruvahlndrapuram is shown, even 
today, the seat where Vedanta Desika sat and composed and 
recited the Hayagrlva stotra. The hymn is recited by the 
§r:I Vajsnavasof Tiruvahlndrapuram during the Brahmo- 
tsftyam festivals. The devout Vadagalai 5rl Vai$navas have 
a reverential regard for this hymn as they takes it to be the 
poetic, idealisation of the esotericism of the Hayagrlva. Mantra. 

Sorne o£ the stanzas of the Hayagrlva sto.tra such as 
‘Samaharah Samnam 11 and ‘Svatah Siddham 3 ’ etc! are very 
favourite with the poet as he reproduces them more than once 
in his other works. It seems the poet himself liked his juve¬ 
nile poetic compositions. 

1. Hft.S-2. 

3. H*. 6-3. 
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MahacSrya, the famous Tehgalai critic and philosopher, 
seems to be very fond of this hymn as he highly appreciates 
it in his Vaibhava Prakasika. 1 

The hymn has been commented upon (i) by Velamur 
Srlnivasacarya and (ii) Sri §aila Tirumalai Nambi Raghavarya 
in Sanskrit. Its Tamil interpretations (i) by Kurichi Gopala 
Tatacarya and (ii) by. Gargya Venkatacarya are also well- 
known. 

67. Dasavatara Stotra. It is a stotra or hymn on the 
Avataras or incarnations of Sri Visnu or more particularly, 
Sri Ranganatha. ^It was written at Srlrangam. All the 
images of Lord Visnu’s incarnations installed in the Sri 
Ranganatha shrine have been honoured by the poet in this 
Stotra. 

It has 13 stanzas in the Sardulavikridita-metre sugges¬ 
tive of the vehement beating of the poet’s heart under the 
stress of love and devotion to Ranganatha. 

The poet gives a prominent place to this hymn in Act 
VII of his drama, the Sankalpa Suryodaya. He repeats 
almost all its stanzas in connection with the description of the 
incarnations of Visnu (Sankalpa Suryodaya, Act VII). The 
work is meant to excite worshipful mood in the readers* mind. 

The Sri Vaisriavas of TiruvahJndrapuram say that the 
hymn was written on the deity Devanayaka and the incar¬ 
nations of Devanayaka consecrated in the Tiruvahlndrapuram^ 
temple. 

About this Stotra, the Vedanta Desika-Vaibhava-Praka- 
sika says that it greatly contributes to one’s faith in Divine 
Providence. 3 


1. Vaibhava Prakasika, Page 30. 
2» Vaibhava Pr&kasikff, Page 66. 
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It has three commentaries :— 

(1) by Sri Saila Tirumalai Nambi Raghavarya (in 
Sanskrit). 

(2) by Kurichi Gopala Tatacarya (in Tamil) and 

(3) by Gargya Veftkatacarya (in Tamil). 

68. Bhagavaddhyana Sopana. It is a devotional poem 
written by Vedanta Desika at Srlrangam. It is a work of 
the period of his ‘inward ripeness’. 

It has 12 Mahdakranta-stanzas all suggestive of the poet's 
heart melting in Divine love in the presence of Divine beauty. 

It conceives of the limbs of the images of Ranganatha 
as steps for the devotee’s heart to climb to reach the Divine, 
It presents the sublime sense of self-surrender, the great 
spiritual Sadhana of Srlvaisnavism. 

The name ‘Bhagavaddhyana Sopanam' is significant. 
According to the votaries of Ranganatha, the word ‘Bhagavat’ 
signifies directly ‘Ranganatha’ and no other deity of the Srl- 
vaisnava pantheon. As ‘Daya §atakam’ means Srlnivasa- 
fiatakam, so does ‘Bhagavaddhyana Sopanam' mean Ranga- 
natha-Sopanam. The Stotra echoes forth the lofty ideas of 
the Tamil-Gathas of Muni Vahana, a great Tamil saint. 

It is commented upon by Anvil Venkata Gopaladasa 1 
who has a high regard for its suggestiveness and sweet 
reflections. From A. V. Gopaladasa’s commentary, we know 
that the great Advaita-Acarya, Appayya Dlksita also had 
commented upon it. Its other commentaries are (i) by Sri 
Saila Tirumalai Nambi Raghavarya (in Sanskrit); (ii) Sri 
Saila Vedanta Ramanuja (in Sanskrit); (iii) Sri Saila Sinnamu 
Ranganathacarya (in Tamil ) and (iv) by Gargya Venkatacarya 
(in Tamil). 


li Vani Vilas Press (5rlrang«n). 
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69, GopSla VimsatL It is a hymn in 21 verses on 
Lord Krsna. It has a variety of metres, suggestive of the 
variety of the poet’s moods, ranging from simple faith to 
philosophical idealisation concerning Lord Krsna. 

According to the Vaibhava Prakasika, it was composed 
at Tiruvahlndrapuram. 

Some of its fine stanzas are incorporated by the poet in 
his Mahakavya, the Yadavabhyudaya, Canto XV. Its first 
stanza,—^ etc. containing the quintessence of 

the poetry and the philosophy of Vedanta Desika forms the 
prologue to the Yadavabhyudaya. And Appayya Dlksita, 
while commenting upon it, points out that Vedanta Desika, 
being a great Kisna Bhakta, was capable of the highest 
flights of Krsna-poetry 1 . 

The Late M. M. Chetlur Narasimhachariar of Tiruva¬ 
hlndrapuram took this stotra to be the elucidation of the 
mysticism of the Gopala-Cakra. 

It has been commented upon (i) by §ri Saila Tiru-Malai 
Nambi-Raghavarya (in Sanskrit) and (ii) by Sri Saila Sinnamu 
Ranganathacharya (in Tamil). 

70. Sr! Stuti. It is a hymn in 26 stanzas of the 
Mandakranta metre on Sri or LaksmI. It was occasioned 
by hymns on Sr!, composed by pre-Desika Sri Vaisnava 
poets- The Sri Stuti of Yamunacarya is its main source of 
inspiration. According to the traditional biographies of 
Vedanta Desika it was composed at Srlrangam. But the 
Srlvaisnavas of Conjeevaram claim their city to be its place 
of origin. There is nothing in the Sri Stuti to suggest its 
composition at Srlrangam or Conjeevaram or Tiruvahlndra 
puram. What is certain is that it was written at a time 


1, Y. eommentaiy on 1-1. 
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when the §rl Vaisnava world had been split up into two 
halves. Probably the contention of the Tengalais and the 
Vadagalais on the point of Sri or LaksmI has a hand in its 
composition. It is held in high esteem by Chanda Maruta 
Mahacarya, the celebrated commentator of the Satadusani. 1 
It has been commented upon (i) by Atreya Varadacarya 
(in Sanskrit) and (iii by Kuxichi Gopala Tatacarya (in Tamil). 

71 . Abhlti Stava. It is a hymn on Lord Rafaganatha 
of Srirangam. It is supposed to have been written at Soty a- 
mangalam in the Coimbatore district. 

It contains 29 stanzas. It is a beautiful piece of poetry. 
The poet expresses, here, his devotion to Ranganatha. It 
is a work of our poet’s advanced age. It has some 
autobiographical touches. Besides, it gives a clue to tlie 
chronology of Vedanta Desika’s works. 

Probably it has no Sanskrit commentary. It has, how¬ 
ever, a Tamil commentary by §ri Saila Sinnamu Ranga- 
nathacarya. 

72. Varada Raja Pancasat It is a hymn on the deity 
Varadaraja, worshipped in the Veradaraja shrine at Conjeeva- 
ram. It has 51 stanzas all full of the youthful energy of 
the poet. It is called-'Devaraja Pancasat, also. It reads 
like a fine exposition of the theology of Sri Vaisnavism. 
Besides, it is a Prapatti-poem for the Sri Vaisnava worshipper 
of Varadaraja at Conjeevaram. It has captured the entire 
beauty of the Image of Varadaraja. It contains a fine sketch 
of the Brahmotsavam festival of Varadaraja. It is read and 
regarded as Sastra-poetry or poetry expressive of the Sri 
Vaisnava-conception of the Divine Being. It has been com¬ 
mented upon by Karur Sri Saila Srmivasacarya. 


K Vaibhara PrakSSik*, Page 66. 
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73. Vegasetu Stotram. It is a hymn on the deity 
enshrined in the Yathokta Karin-temple at Conjeevaram. It 
has 10 stanzas suggestive of the story that runs as follows:— 

‘Once Brahma, the world-progenitor, began the Asva- 
medha sacrifice at Kancl. Sarasvatl, his spouse, did not 
attend the function. When the function was in full swing, 
she changed herself in the form of a river, Vegavatl by name 
and flowed tempestuously with a view to extinguishing the 
sacrificial fire of Brahma, her husband, But Visnu, the 
Yathokta Karin threw himself across the stream and stopped 
the waters from impetuously moving towards the sacrificial 
alter. As Visnu, the Yathoktakarin became the ‘Vegasetu* 
or the Setu or the dam to the Vegavatl river, the hymn 
composed on Him is called ‘Vega £etu-Stotra\ 

Another significance attached to the Stotra is that it 
eulogises the gifts its author had received from Sarasvatl, the 
Goddess of Learning. Sarasvatl is Vegavatl or quick to 
respond to the poet’s prayers. Our poets’ speech is arrested 
no sooner than it reaches God, the Ultimate Transcendental. 
God becomes the Setu or the dam to the flow of Desika’s 
speech. The hymn hints at the secret of the devotional 
outpourings of its author. 

It has been commented upon by T. Ch. N. R. Tatacarya 
in Sanskrit and by §rl 5aila Sinnamu Ranganathacarya 
in Tamil. 

74. A$ta Bhujastaka. It is a hymn dedicated to Visnu 
or Gajendravarada with 8 hands, enshrined in the Astabahu- 
temple, adjacent to the Yathoktakarin-temple at Conjeevaram. 
It contains 10 stanzas. Our poet says that if a devotee were 
to meditate upon the form of Visnu presented in the hymn, 
he would grow in Divine consciousness and Divine love. 1 
The Stotra is a work of Desika’s early literary career. 

1. A. B. 9. 
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It has a Sanskrit commentary by I. R. Sheshadry- 
acharya. Its Tamil interpretation by Agnihotram Chakrapani 
Pattara-arya Dasa is also well-known. 

75. Kamasikastaka. It is a hymn on Vi$nu in the 
form of Narasimha enshrined in the Kamasika-temple at 
Conjeevaram. It also is a work of onr poet’s early career as 
a writer of devotional hymns and poems. It has 9 stanzas, 
which lend immortality to the Kamasika-temple and the deity 
installed therein. 

76. Paramartha Stuti. It is a hymn in 10 stanzas on 
Visnu in the form of Rama or Vijaya Raghava or Samara 
Puflgava, installed in a shrine near Tirupputkuli, about seven 
miles from Conjeevaram. It is called ‘Vijaya Raghava-Stuti* 
or “Samara Pungava-Stuti” also. It suggests our poet's 
devotion and self-surrender to God. 

It has a commentary in Sanskrit by I. R. Sheshadrya- 
charya. Agnihotram Chakrapani Pattar-arya Dasa has written 
a Tamil Commentary also on it. 

77. Saranagati Dipika. It is a hymn on the deity 
Dlpa Prakaga, consecrated in the Dipa Prakasa-shrine at 
Conjeevaram. It expounds the principles of the religion and 
the philosophy of Ramanuja. 

It occupies an important place in the works of Vedanta 
Desika. It contains many an autobiographical touch. It is 
full of reminiscences of our poet’s love for the Tamil songs of 
the Alvars. It is suggestive of the sentiment of Acarya- 
Ni$tha. It is, as the poet himself says, enough to flood the 
reader’s heart with divine love and divine joy. 1 

Its name Saranagati Dipika is significant as it shines 
like a lamp showing to us the inner recesses of the heart of 
Vedanta Desika, a Saranagata’. 


1. £ar, D. 06. 
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It contains 60 stanzas changing in tone with the change 
of the poet’s moods, ranging from Image-worship to intuitive 
immersion in the Divine Being. 

It has been commented upon (i) by Sri Saila Tirumalai 
Naihbi Raghavarya and (ii) by Gargya Venkatarya in 
Sanskrit. Its Tamil commentary by K. M. Rajagopalacharya 
is also available. 

78. Devanayaka Pancasat. It is a hymn on Deva¬ 
nayaka, the deity of Tiruvahlndrapuram. It was composed 
by Vedanta Desika during his sojourn there. It has 53 
stanzas, 50 being in the Vasanta Tilaka-metre. It abounds 
in the ideas of the songs of the great Tamil Saint Nammalvar. 
It contains our poet's reflections on the beauty of Area and 
the mystery of Image-worship. It is sung in chorus in the 
Tiruvahlndrapuram temple, on the occasion of the Brahmo- 
tsavam festival every year. Doddayacarya appreciates it 
very much. 1 

It has a Sanskrit commentary by Sri Saila Tirumalai 
Nambi Raghavarya. Its Tamil interpretation by K, M. Raja¬ 
gopalacharya is also available. 

79. Acyuta Sataka. It is a devotional poem in Prakrt. 
It has 101 Gathas. It was written at Tiruvahlndrapurm 
and dedicated to the deity Devanayaka or Acyuta, It is 
inspired by the Tiruvayamozhi of the Saint Nammalvar. It 
shows each and every facet of Srlvaisnavism and Visfeta- 
dvaita, The Late M. M. Chetlur Narasimhachariar held It to 
be the quintessence of the Ramanuja DarSana. 

It is written in Prakrt. Our poet regards Prakrt as the 
sweet voice of Sarasvatl. 3 Doddayacarya appreciates it as a 

1. Vaibhava PrakBSikB, page 31. 

2. A. 8. 3. 
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novel hymn on Acyuta. 1 It has many commentaries, 
suggestive of its importance ; such as :— 

(i) by T. Ch. N. R. Tatacarya (in Sanskrit), 

(ii) by T. V. Desikacarya (Grammatical). 

(iii) by §rl Saila Sinnamu Ranganathacarya (in Tamil). 

(iv) by Taiyar Vangipuram Desikacarya (in Tamil). 

(v) by S. T, A. T. Kumara Tatarya (in Sanskrit). 

80. Dehallsa Stuti. It is a poem of devotional attitude 
towards the Divine. It was written on the deity Dehalisa at 
Tirukkoilur. It contains 28 stanzas, all suggestive of the 
ideas .and the imageries of the Tamil songs of the three 
ancient Alvars-Peyalvar, Pudattalvar and Poigai. It is an 
important work of the poet. It contains the story of the 
coming into being of the Munitrayam Sampradaya of SrT- 
vaisnavism, the Saihpradaya to which Vedanta Desika 
belonged. 

Vedanta Desika himself likes this poetic composition 
of his 2 very much. 

It has two Sanskrit commentaries, one by T. Ch. N. R. 
Tatacarya and the other by Sri Saila Sinnamu Ranganatha¬ 
carya. Its Tamil exposition by P. I. Lakshmi Nareshacharya 
is also available. 

81. Nyasa Tilakam. It is a hymn on Sri Ranganatha 
of the &rirangam temple. It has 32 stanzas, all composed 
at ferlrangam where Vedanta Desika lived and worshipped 
Lord Ranganatha. 

Its subject-matter is Nyasa or Self-surrender to God. 

It has been commented upon in Sanskrit (i) by Nainara- 
carya, our poet’s own son and (ii) by 6rl Bhasyam Srinivasa- 


1. Vaibhava Praksgikfi 

2. De. S' 23. 
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carya. It has a Tamil commentary also by Kurichi Gopala 
Tatacarya, 

82. Raghuvlragadya. It is a prose-poem on §rl Rama. 
Doddayacarya says that it was composed at Tiruvahlndra- 
puram. 1 It has a striking resemblance to the Ranga-Gadya 
of Ramanuja. In fact, it is inspired by the Ranga Gadya. 
The Srlvaisnavas of Tiruvahlndrapuram recite it on the 
occasion of the Brahmotsavam festival of the deity Deva- 
nayaka. It is a beautiful poetic epitome of the Ramayana of 
Valmlki. Its rhythmic movement and mellifluous music 
recommend it to the reader. The poet likes it very much. 3 
It is called Mahavlra-Vaibhava also. It is commented upon 
by Tenbarai Rajagopalacarya. 

83. Bhustuti. It is a highly suggestive devotional 
poem composed on Bhu or the Goddess Earth. It contains 
33 stanzas. It is supposed to have been composed at Srl- 
rangam. But, it might have been composed on the Goddess 
of the Varahavatara-temple at Idvaindai, near Mahavalipuram, 
in the Madras Presidency. It contains our poet’s mystic 
speculations on the earth, a mode of the Divine. It reads 
like a poem on the glory and the grandeur of ‘Bharata- 
Varsa’ also. It has been commented upon by §rl Saila 
Tirumalai Nambi Raghavarya in Sanskrit and by K. M. 
Rajagopalacarya in Tamil. 

84. §odasayudha Stotra. It is a hymn on the 16 weapons 
accompanying the Sudarsana of Sri Visnu, installed in the 
Srirangam Temple. It has 18 stanzas in the Anustup metre. 
As the poet does not suggest any purpose of the 16 weapons 
such as the destruction of the Turuskas or the Moslem 
Vandals, we may presume it to have been written before the 
sack of Srirangam in A. D. 1310. Doddayacarya says that 


1. Vaibhava PrakaSika, page 32. 

2, R. G. last stanza. 
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it was composed at Conjeevaram on the weapons of Lord 
Varadaraja. 1 The work reminds the reader of the Astra- 
dhyaya or the weapon-chapter of the Visnu Purana. It has 
been commented upon by TenbaraiRajagopalacaryain Sanskrit 
and by Karichi Gopala Tatacarya in Tamil. 

85. Sudarsanastaka. It is a hymn in 8 stanzas on 
Sudarsana or Visnu’s disc. It is said to have been written 
at Tiruvahlndrapuram. But Doddayacarya says that it was 
composed at Conjeevaram, 2 It has a Sanskrit commentary 
by Tenbarai Rajagopalacarya. Its exposition by Kurichi 
Gopala Tatacarya in Tamil is also well-known. 

86. Garuda Dandaka. It is a hymn addressed to 
Garuda, in the Dandaka metre. It is a regular type of 
Dandaka, having 4 quarters, each containing 108 syllables, 
consisting of the initial pair of ‘Naganas* followed by 
‘Raganas’. Dandaka, in fact, is rhythmic prose, producing 
stately music. Our poet uses the Dandaka with a view to 
expressing the sense of the Sublime. The Dandaka metre in 
the Prabodha-Candrodaya of Krsna Misra (Act IV) probably 
influenced the poet in his Garuda-Dandaka. 

It was composed at Tiruvahlndrapuram. It is sung 
on the occasions of the Brahmotsavams by the Srivaisnavas 
of the locality. But Mahacarya in his Vaibhava Prakasika 
states that it was composed at Conjeevaram when Vedanta 
Desika—the Sarva-Tantra-Svatantra—was challenged by a 
snake-charmer. It; is this Garuda-Dandaka with which the 
poet is said to have invoked Garuda and defeated the 
snake-charmer. 

The work is incorporated by the poet in his Sankalpa- 
Suryodaya, Act X. Its recitation appears attractive even today. 

1. Vaibhava PrafeBSikB, page 35. 

2, Vaibhava Prakasika, page 36. 
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It has a Sanskrit commentary by Tenbarai Rajagopala- 
carya and a Tamil one by K. M. Rajagopalacarya. 

87. Garuda Pancasat. It is a hymn in 52 stanzas, on 
Garuda, the presiding deity of Wisdom and Reason. It was 
composed at Tiruvahlndrapuram. It is recited on the 
occasions of the Brahmotsavam festivals of the locality. It is 
written in stately SragdharS metre. The Srivaisnavas regard 
it as the embodiment of the Garuda-Mantra. Some _of its 
stanzas, liked by the poet, are included in the Sankalpa- 
Suryodaya, Act X. 

88. Yatiraja Saptati. Itisahym^Lon Ramanuja, the 
great §rrvai$naya teacher and philosopher (A. T>.1017-1137). 
It contains 74 stanzas. It was written probably at Sri 
Perumbudur. Here our poet gives expression to his deep 
sense of devotion to Ramanuja, enshrined as §rl Bhasyakara, 
in the Perumbudur temple. But Doddayacarya says that it 
was written at Srlrangam. Many of its stanzas are incor¬ 
porated in other works of Desika. The poet liked the 
Yatiraja Saptati very much. 1 It has a commentary by one 
Ramanujacarya, 

89. Dhatl Pancaka. It contains 5 stanzas. It is tra¬ 

ditionally ascribed to Vedanta Desika. It glorifies Ramanuja, 
the great Conqueror of rival religionists and rival schools of 
philosophies. Its third stanza etc. 3 reminds the 

reader of the first benedictory stanza of the Dasakumaracarita 3 
of Dan din. 

90. Divya Desa Mangalasasana-Pancaka. It is a col¬ 
lection of 5 stanzas composed on places of sanctity like 
Sri Rangam, Tirupati, Conjeevaram, and Tirunarayanapuram. 
It glorifies the Divine Areas consecrated in the four famous 


1. Y. S. 73. 

3. 


rs eta. 


2. Dbfiti. 3. 
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Srlvaisnava shrines.I ts stanzas are included in the Rahasya- 
traya Saram. It is for this reason that some scholars do not 
take it to be an independent work of Desika, 

91. Padukasahasra. It is a long hymn, having 1008 
verses, in 32 Padyas or sections, on the Paduka of the deity 
Ranganatha of Srirahgam. It was composed at Srlrahgam. 
There is a story about its origin :— 

'Once, Alagiamanavala Perumal Nainar, Pillai Loka- 
carya’s brother, challenged Vedanta Desika for the latter’s 
title of 4 Kavi-Tarkika-Simha\ It was decided that one who 
composed 1000 Slokas on Ranganatha in one night would be 
called the ‘Kavi-Tarkika-Sirbha.’ The Vadagalai poet and 
his Tehgalai rival started their work. While the Tehgalai 
poet took the whole night to compose 500 Slokas only, 
Vedanta Desikar finished 1000 Slokas in a very short time. 
The Vadagalai poet’s 1000 stanzas are called the Paduka 
Sahasra. 

The Paduka Sahasra was so much liked by Desika’s 
followers that they believed it to have been composed by 
Lord Hayagrlva, the God of Light and Learning Himself. 
The work is a study into the Ramayana of Valmiki. It 
brings out all the niceties of the Ramayana as an epic poem 
of love and devotion. It reads, besides, as an eulogy of the 
great Saint Nammalvar. Like the Vadagalai Srlvaisnavas, 
the Tehgalai Srlvaisnavas also love it for its poetry and 
philosophy. 

It has a Sanskrit commentary by Bharadvaja Srinivasa. 
Besides, it has a Tamil translation. Appayya Dlksita also is 
said to have commented upon it. 

92. Subhasita NivI, It is a book of didactic poetry 
in a terse style. It has 144 stanzas divided into 12 chapters. 
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As the tradition goes, Vedanta Desika composed it for one 
Sarvajna Singappa Nay aka of Rajmundry, who sought 
moral and religious instruction from the §rl Vaisnava Acarya, 

Doddayacarya thinks that it was written at Srlrangam. 1 
Some of its stanzas are found in our poet’s drama, the 
‘Sahkalpa Saryodaya/ It has a Sanskrit commentary called 
the 'Ratna-Petika* by one Srinivasa. 

i. Literary Works of Epic, Drama and Lyric type. 

93. Yadavabhyudaya. The Yadavabhyudaya is a 
Mahakavya on the lines of the Ragbu Varhsa and the Kumara 
Sambhava of Kalidasa. It is also called Yadu Varhsa or 
Krsnabhyudaya. 

The traditional story about its origin is very interesting. 
It is said that, one Dindima Kavi, probably the first of the 
line of the Dindima-Sarvabhaumas, the court-poets of Vijaya- 
nagara, challenged Vedanta Desika in these words 

But VedSnta Desika was not to be outwitted. He 
retorted at once :— 

At this, Dindima, is said to have accepted Vedanta 
Desika’s superiority of poetic talents. 

It is also said that Dindima showed his work, the 
Raghavabhyudaya, to Vedanta Desika for the latter’s favour 
of appraisal. At this, Vedanta Desika, is said to have shown 

1. V*ibb»v» FrakUikl page 110. 
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bis Yadavabhyudaya to him, which he had composed in the 
span of a night. Dindima’s surprise, as the story goes, knew 
no bounds at such a marvel of his rival’s poetic faculties and 
he is said to have acknowledged, with pride, his defeat at the 
hands of none else but Vedanta Desika :— 

I 

sprier ii' 

We may not believe in the above origin of the Yadava- 
bhyudaya. We know that the Yadavabhyudaya is a compo¬ 
sition requiriag time and patience for completion. Some part 
of it might have been written at Conjeevaram, another at 
Tirupati and the rest at Srlrangam. 

The Yadavabhyudaya has 24 Cantos written in a variety 
of metres, suggestive of a variety of ideas and imageries and 
emotions. It has been commented upon by Appayya Dlkslta 
(16th century), the celebrated Advaitic teacher and Philoso¬ 
pher. Its fame as a Mahakavya, as the tradition goes, reached 
the ears of the then Vijayanagara kings. 1 And it was acclai¬ 
med as a Mahakavya even in the life-time of the poet. 

The following is the plan of composition of the Yadava¬ 
bhyudaya— 

Canto 1 Description of the Yadu-race on the lines of the 
Raghu-race described by Kalidasa. 

Canto 2 & 3. Birth of Krsna. 

Canto 4 .Krsna’s childhood. 

Canto 5, 6, 7 The Govardhana-episode, the seasons and the 
conquest of Indra. 

Canto 8 The Rasa-Lila. 

Canto 9 The slaying of the Demon Kesin and the lamenta¬ 
tion of the ladies of Braja at Krsna’s departure 
for Kamsa's capital. 

1 . Y. commentary (Appayya Dlkslta) Introductory itaazas. - 
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But the stamp of Vedanta Desika’s personality clearly tells 
his Hamsa Sandesa from its namesakes, such as the Hamsa 
Sandesa of a Saiva poet 1 or of Purna Sarasvatl (15th century) 
and so on. 

4. Day a Sataha. 

It is a fine reflective lyric. Vedanta Desika wrote it 
while he was at Tirupati. It embraces all the aspects of 
Divine Love and Divine Providence. The devout Sri Vais- 
navas regard it as a poetic elucidation of the Dvaya Mantra. 2 

It has 108 stanzas in varying metres suggestive of the 
varying shades of sentiments of love and devotion to God. 

The opinion that the Daya Sataka 3 is a ‘collection of a 
hundred and odd stanzas rather harsh in style and obscure 
in the expression of thought, a combination frequently perva¬ 
ding his (Vedanta Desika’s) more elaborate works, especially 
of the earlier period/ appears to be unfounded. In fact the 
Daya Sataka reads as a lyric of the first order. Though a 
work of our poet’s early career, it suggests, nevertheless, the 
future greatness of its author as a poet of high order, 

5. Goda Stuti . 

It is a lyric on Goda, the famous Andal, worshipped as 
a goddess in the Srivaisnava shrines. It contains 29 stanzas 
all suggestive of Vedanta Desika’s devotion to the Divine. 
The reader is sent into raptures over its sweet ideas and 
emotions of love It was composed at Srlrangam. But the 
Sri Vaisnavas of Tiruvahlndrapuram claim its origin at their 
place. It captures all the charms of the songs of Andal 


1. Hamsa Sandesa—Trivandram Sanskrit Series 129. 

2. Vaibbava PrakftSikfi 

3. Bangaobari. The Vais^avite Reformers of India. 
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collected in the Divya Prabandhams. Doddayacarya 1 appre¬ 
ciates this lyric very much. 

It has been commented upon by Sr! Saila Tirumalai 
Nambi Raghavarya (in Sanskrit) and by K, M. Rajagopala- 
carya (in Tamil). 

6. Yamaha Batnakara , 

As its name suggests, it ought to have been a voluminous 
work abounding in ‘Yamaka’. In the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
mss. in Mysore and Coorg, Rice mentions it as No. 166 and 
ascribes it to Vedanta Desika. Dr. Aufrecht also includes it 
in his Catalogus Catalogorum in the works of Vedanta 
Desika. But Dr. Hultzsch in his ‘Reports on Sanskrit Mss. 
in Southern India (No, II)’ describes under No. 936 one 
•Yamaka Ratnakara* by Srivatsanka Misra, one of the prede¬ 
cessors of Vedanta Desika. In the absence of the Mss. it is 
difficult to ascribe the work, with any certainty, to Vedanta 
Desika. That Vedanta Desika was an adept in Yamaka- 
writing is evident to the readers of his Yadavabhyudaya. It 
may, therefore, have been a work of the Sri Vaisnava poly- 
histor-Vedanta Desika. 

7. Samasya Sahasra. 

As its name suggests, it ought to have been a collection 
of one thousand and odd Samasyas. Unfortunately it is 
irretrievably lost now. It was probably this work that made 
Vedanta Desika famous as ‘Samasyas Sahasrl’. 3 

But it is not unreasonable to maintain that Vedanta 
Desika never wrote a work called the ‘Samasya-Sahasra*. He 
might have been called ‘Samasya SahasrI’ for the composition 

1. Vaibhava PrakfiSikff, page 66. 

8. Vaibhava PrakflSiki (oonunenttary) Page 107 i 
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of his Paduka Sahasra. He himself mentions ‘Samasya 
Sahasri* as his title. 1 

5. Original Philosophical Treatises . 

Under this head come the most important philosophical 
works of Vedanta Desika. That the works are original does 
not mean that they show any departure from the system 
of Ramanuja. Their originality consists in their convincing 
presentation of the Ramanuja Darsana. It is these works, 
indeed, that build up what is called the ‘Desika Darsana*. 
These works are :— 

1. The Nyaya Parisuddhi. As its name shows, it is a 
successful attempt of Vedanta Desika at the syncretisation of 
the ancient Nyaya-realism with Visistadvaitic spiritualism and 
transcedentalism. It is not the first of its type. Such syn¬ 
cretisation dates back to Natha Muni, the first pre-Ramanuja 
6rivai§navacarya, (9th century A.D.) whose Nyaya-Tattva is 
decidedly the first work presenting the philosophy of 
Visistadvaita against the realistic background of the Nyaya. 
Whereas the traditional Nyaya-scholiasts satisfied themselves 
with the Pramana-Mlmathsa, the Visistadvaitic logicians 
studied the Pramanas with a view to reasoning out and 
rationalising the Prameya. The Khandana Khanda Khadya of 
Sri Harsa presented a sarcastic outlook of the Vedanta towards 
the Nyaya. As Udyotakara stood forth to save the Nyaya 
against the inroads of Buddhistic logic and dialectics, the 
Visistadvaitins stood forth to champion the cause of realism 
against the idealism of the Advaitins. After Natha Muni and 
before Vedanta Desika, many a Visistadvaitic philosopher had 
worked for the reorientation of the Nyaya. Most of such 
works, are either unfortunately lost now, or have not seen the 

1. Stotra Ratna Bhll§ya, page 65. 
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light of day. As for instances, the Tattva Ratnakara of 
Parasara Bhatta, the Nyaya Sudarsana, the Prajna-Paritrana, 
the Nyaya-works of Narayana Muni, Visnu-citta, Varada 
Visnu Misra and many more are only known from their 
quotations in the Nyaya Parisuddhi, Presumably they were 
eclipsed by the Nyaya Parisuddhi. 

The Nyaya Parisuddhi occupies the same place in 
Raman uja-darsana as does the Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparya-Tlka- 
Parisuddhi in the Nyaya-Darsana. As Vedanta Desika 
himself suggests, his Ny^ya Parisuddhi was a great ‘Pandita- 
Krtya* meant to synthetize the divergent trends of the 
Nyaya with the Vedanta. 1 

The plan of the Nyaya Parisuddhi is comprehensive 
In the 1st introductory discourse of the 1st chapter, the 
Pramanas or the means of knowledge are discussed. The 
discussion of the Pramanas is not for its own sake but for 
the sake of the aspirant after Truth and Knowledge and 
Infinity. Epistemology has been discussed here as the 
first step to any theoretical or practical philosophy of life. 
The Ilnd discourse of the 1st chapter outlines the types of 
knowledge and distinguishes right knowledge from wrong 
knowledge. The first type of right knowledge i. e. the 
perceptual knowledge in its many forms and phases is 
discussed with regard to its psychological, epistemological 
and philosophical aspects. 

The 2nd chapter, in its 1st discourse, contains the 
exposition of Inference. The topic of Vyapti or universal 
concomitance covers the major portion. Here the influences 
of Bhasarvajna (8th century) and Varadaraja (11th century) 
are clearly traceable. Unlike the Naiyayikas, Vedanta 
Desika has delimited the range of inference in the field of life. 
Intuitive knowledge has been preferreed to inferential know- 


1. N. P, Page 16 (chaukhamba). 
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ledge in regard to the ascertainment of the nature ofj^bstflute" 
Reality, Although the types of inference discussed here 
are the same as in the old Nyaya-works, yet, some intelligent 
remarks passed against the Visistadvaitic logicians for their 
inability to shed traditional Nyaya-influences concerning the 
concept of inference and its types are interesting enough. 1 
The trenchant criticism of the Kevala-Vyatirekin-type of 
inference as propounded by the Nyaya-system is quite in¬ 
structive, It shows the following aims which the Visistadvaitic 
logician must needs have foremost in his mind before he wants 
to harmonize the Nyaya with the Vedanta :— 

1. The superiority of the Agama or the Sastra or 
the intuitive utterances embodied in the Upanisads 
and the Vedanta over inferential reasoning and 
argumentation with regard to super-sensuous 
entities. 

2. The upholding of the Visistadvaitic position con¬ 
cerning epistemology. 

3. The acceptance of the great part played by 
** perception and verbal authority in human life 

and even in ‘Vyapti’, the very basis of inference. 


The Ilnd discourse of the Inference-chapter contains the 
criticism of the Pararthanumaria. The trend of the argument 
is this : As the inferencial process is a mental process, the 
SvarthSnumana is the real inference, the Pararthanumana or 
the syllogistic process being an indirect, secondary inference, 
The criticism is psychological rather than logical. There is 
some sense in characterising all the Pramanas as Svartha and 
Parartha on the authority of Parasara Bhattaraka 3 , because, 
so far as the psychological and the epistemological conside¬ 
rations are involved, all the means of knowledge are Svartha, 


1; N. P. page 128 (Chankhamba). 
2. If. P. page Ilf 6 (Chaukhair^ba)' 
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which, with regard to the linguistic usage ; may be treated as 
Parartha. 

The five-fold syllogistic processes have also been criticised 
and the conclusion has been reached that the number of 
‘avayavas* vary with regard to the conventions and 
conditions of the topic under discussion, the person or persons 
involved in syllogistic argumentation, the nature of the 
discussion and so on. 1 

The topic of dialectics has been elaborately expounded. 
What is clearly evident here is that the Visistadvaitic thinkers 
following in the footsteps of the Naiyayikas of the School of 
Bhasarvajna devote much time and energy to dialectical 
problems. 

The Illrd discourse of the Anumana-chapter contains 
comprehensive treatment of the Jatis or Refutations very 
much in use in medieval Naiyayika circles. The discourse is 
important for the student of the history of Indian philosophy 
as it surveys the subject-matter of the Jatis in historical 
perspective. 

In the IVth discourse, the Pramanabhasas are outlined 
in the style of the N yaya-logicians like Bhasarvajna and 
Varadaraja. The un-Visistadvaitic ideas of the Visistadvaitic 
logicians have been carefully studied and criticised and 
construed in keeping with the Nyaya-Vedanta-syncretistic 
principles. The Hetvabhasas or fallacious reasonings have 
been shown to be parts of logical fallacies. Tarka or 
hypothetical argumentation which appears to be a different 
logical process of reasoning in the older Visistadvaitic works 
of Ramanuja, Visnmcitta, Parasara Bhattaraka, Varada 
Visnumisra and so on, suggesting thereby the Nyaya-influence 


U N. P* page 164 (Chaukhamba). 
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on Visistadvaita, has been equated with and subsumed under 
Anumana. 1 The ultimate conclusion arrived at is the superi¬ 
ority of intuition over cogitation. 

The 3rd chapter, in its 1st discourse on Sabda-Pramana, 
harmonises the apparent contradictions existing in the Visi¬ 
stadvaitic 2 logical and philosophical works as regards the 
meaning of the sentence and its unit. The theory of 
‘Anvitabhidhana’ has been accepted by Vedanta Dosika as 
the Visistadvaita-view 3 4 to the non-admission of the theory of 
‘Abbihitanvaya.* The Anvitabhidhana has been shown to be 
the Visistadvaitic theory of ‘meaning* on the expressed or 
implied statements of Yamunacarya , Sri Rama Misra 5 6 , 
Varada Visnu Misra 8 and Parasara Bhattaraka 7 . What is 
stressed, more than once, is that the Visistadvaitic philosophy 
cannot do without the theory of Anvitabhidhana in its 
exposition of the central theory of ‘meaning* viz. that all the 
words of human language are but the Aprthaksiddha 
Vise$anas of the Visesya i.e. the Divine, the only essential 
sense and signification of all speech. The Svatah Pramanya- 
vada of the Mlmamsakas has been accepted as the Visista¬ 
dvaitic view of the validity of §abda as Pramana with a view 
to proving the infallibility of the Vedic scriptures. 

In the Ilnd discourse, the infallible Vedic scriptures have 
been divided in three parts viz. Vidhi, Mantra and Arthavada 
and the sub-divisions of these have also been noted and 
explained. 


1. N. P. page 324 (Chaukbamba). 

2. N. P. page 370, 371 (Chaukbamba). 

3. P- page 372 (Chaukbamba). 

4. N. P. page 370 (Chaukbamba). 

6. N, P. page 372 (Chaukhamba). 

6. N. P. page 370 (Chaukhamba). 

7. N. P, page 370 (Chaukhamba). 
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The 4th chapter (1st discourse) or the Smrtyadhyaya 
purports to present Smrti or memory as an independent means 
of knowledge for its conformity to the requirements of epistemo- 
logy, psychology and the very life of man. The llnd 
discourse shows the Visistadvaitic position as regards the 
nature and the number of the means of knowledge. 

The 5th chapter (1st discourse) or the Prameyadhyaya 
is a study of the Prameya or the knowable, the 2nd of the 
16 categories of the Nyaya. The six or the seven-fold know» 
ables of. the Vaisesika system have been criticised. The 
six-fold. Visistadvaitic catagories of Jada Dravya, JIva, Isvara, 
Buddhi, Nitya Vibhuti and Adravya have been shown to be 
conformant with the demands of scientific precision. But 
in the llnd discourse, God has been established as the real 
Visistadvaitic category as it is the knowledge of this supreme 
category that ultimately leads to the Nissreyas or the Parama 
Purusartha i.e. the highest attainment of life. Over and 
above this idealistic category, the category of Vaslkarana or 
Saranagati 1 - .or selfless love and devotion has been suggested 
to bfe the real category of the practical philosophy of life. 

v -- The sum-total of^mpression of the Nyaya Parisuddhi 
is that Its author has given a reorientation to the ancient 
view, bringing out the importance of the Nyaya-Vistara in 
the study and the practice of Visistadvaitic philosophy : 

The Nyaya-Parisuddhi- has been commented upon by. 
Srinivasa Dasa. The commentary is called Nyaya Sara and 
kTollows the text extremely faithfully, It is available upto 
the &abda Pramana. 

2. The Nyaya Siddhanjana. The work may be called 
Pt. II of the Nyaya Parisuddhi as it continues the topic of 
Prameya, the last topic of the Nyaya Parisuddhi and discusses 
I. N. P. page 514 (Chaukhamtia). . , 
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it threadbear. Unfortunately the end-portions of the last 
topic i.e. the Adravya Pariccheda have been lost. It is 
called Tarka-Sidhanjana also 1 . Vedanta Desika himself means 
it to be a supplement to the Nyaya Parisuddhi 2 . 

The 1st chapter or the Jada-Dravya-Pariccheda contains 
the exposition of the Jada Dravya or inert matter as .a mode 
of the Divine. What has been shown is that Matter, being 
a substance, is an abiding entity in its multifarious manifesta¬ 
tions. Kala qr time, like Isvara .or God has been defined as 
Vibhu and yet subject to change. The conception of Kala 
QjS the temporal absolute in the midst of the temporal 
relativities of our convenience is perfectly analogous to the 
conception of God, the metaphysical Absolute, abiding in His 
modes or manifestations such as the Prakrti and the Jlva 
and so on. What is not clear is the relationship between the 
two eternal all-pervasive entities i.e., Kala and Isvara. One 
cannot as well understand as to how Time has been or can be 
looked upon as the §arira of the Divine, the SarTrin. The 
material substances have been posited to be the eternal 
uncaused !§anra of Isvara and the transient Karma-caused 
£arlra of the Jlvas. At the end of the discussion, the poetic 
imagery of ‘tt^TT eto’ 3 is meant to suggest 
the Advaitic Concept of Maya and Avidya as mere philoso¬ 
phical figment. The Maya of the Divine or for that matter, 
the Avidya of the .soul is the evolution of matter under the 
guidance of the Divine, the Great Comedian of Lila and 
Day a. 

The Ilnd chapter or the Jlva-Parichheda discusses the 
nature of the Jlva or the self. The acme of achievement 
of the self viz. its conscious, constant realisation of its ;sub-. 
servience to the Overself is also discussed. The chapter 

3. N.S. page 211. 


1. & 2, N.S. Page 185. 
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contains the controversy amongst the Visistadvaitins them- 
selves* concerning some of the connected problems such as 
the means of God-realisation and the goal of God-realisation 
and so on. The Jlva and the Prakpti have been poetically 
presented and shown to work together, like the husband 
and the wife or the lover and the beloved, in the enactment of 
the drama of life for the delight of the Divine. 1 

The lllrd chapter or the Isvara-Parichheda presents 
Isvara or the Divine as the Visistadvaitic Absolute and 
identifies It with Sri Narayana, the highest Srivaisnava 
ieligious ideal. The concept of ‘Visistadvaita* has been fully 
analysed. The relationship between the substrate and the 
subsisting, the controller and the controlled, the independent 
and the subservient, the self and the organism, the cause 
and the consequent and so on, is discussed as the relationship 
between God and the ‘cidacit’-principles of life. 2 It is this 
conception of the Divine that is the supreme sense of the 
syncretization of the Vedanta with the Nyaya, 

The IV chapter or the Nitya Vibhuti-Parichheda 
conceives of the Spiritual Matter and Its evolution resulting 
in the Vaikuntha on the analogy of the temporal matter 
and its evolution resulting in the Saihsara. 

The Vth chapter or the Buddhi-Pariccheda contains 
the epistemology of the Visistadvaita school and the philo¬ 
sophy of the Dharmabhutajnana or knowledge as ‘substance- 
attribute’ subsisting with the Jlva, 

The Vlth chapter or the Adravya-Pariccheda outlines 
the 10 Adravyas (the Gunas of the Nyaya) such as Sattva, 
Rajas, Tamas, §abda, Sparsa, Rapa, Rasa, Gandha, Samyoga 
and Sakti and defines and discusses them. Varada Visnu 

1. N. S. page 224. 

2. N. S. page233. 
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Misra has been vehemently criticised for holding the first 
three Adravyas i.e. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas as Dravyas. 1 
The other Gunas of the Nyaya-Vaisesika-system such as 
Gurutva, Dravatva, Sneha, Samkhya etc. have been criticised 
and subsumed under the 10 Adravyas. It has been 
suggested that the division of the Padarthas as ‘Dravya’ and 
‘Adravya’ is more scientifically precise and comprehensive 
than their categorisation as Dravya, Guna, Karma, Samanya, 
Visesa, Samavaya and Abhava. 

Its commentary by Ranga Ramanuja is an illuminating 
study. 

3. The Tattva Mukta-Kalapa. It is meant to be a 
necklace of 500 pearls of Sragdhara-verses, wreathed into 
5 strings. It is one of the most important and authoritative 
works of Vedanta Desika. That is why Madhavacarya 
Vidyaranya (13th century) quotes from it, in his Sarva 
Darsana Sangraha 3 , while summing up the essentials of the 
Ramanuja Darsana. Its mention by Madhavacarya as 
Tattva Muktavall 3 and not as Tattva Mukta Kalapa does 
not change its identity. Tattva Muktavall is a term of 
endearment used by Madhavacarya for the Tattva Mukta- 
Kalapa. Although other works of the type such as the 
Siddhi-Traya of Yanunacarya (10th century A. D.), the 
Tattva-Traya of Lokacarya (13th century A.D.) and so on 
are also available, yet, the Tattva Mukta-Kalapa seems to 
outshine all of them in the respect of its comprehensive scope 
and logical treatment of topics. 

The 1st string or the J ada-Dravya-Sara shows matter 
and the material evolutes as the Sarlra of the Indwelling 
Divine. Prakrti is discussed as the Divine organism. Prakrti 

1. N. S. page 247. 

2. Sarva Darsana Sangraba, pagea 105 & 112 (Abhayankar Edn.) 

3. Sarva DarSana Sangraba, pages 104 (Abhayankar Edn.) 

u 
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along with its properties is proved to be a perceptible entity. 
Unlike the Sankhya system, the philosophy of Ramanuja 
does not allow human reasoning to prove or disprove matter. 
Prakrti which forms the Divine organism is meant to ensoul 
the Absolute. It can bind the soul, but not the Soul of the 
souls. Although the material evolution has been shown to 
conform to the Sankhya theory, yet, the guidance and the 
supreme presense of God under which Prakrti has to reveal 
all its charms, makes all the differences in the world bet¬ 
ween the Sankhya and the Visistadvaitic views. The modern 
reader will have some moments to laugh at the astronomy 
of Vedanta Desika 1 which posits the solar system as revolving 
round the steady earth ! 

The Ilnd string or the Jlva-Sara reveals the Jlva or 
the self in its real essence of subservience to the Great Self. 
The self-psychology has been thoroughly presented to lead to 
the conclusions of the self-philosophy. The metaphysics of 
Ramanuja and the mysticism of Nammalvar have formed 
the warp and the woof of the logical and the philosophical 
treatment of the topic of the Jiva. 

The lllrd string or the Nayaka-Sara is the main string 
containing the most precious pearls of the Visistadvaitic 
philosophy. The God of religion is equated, here, with 
the Absolute of philosophy and the Krsna of poetry is identi¬ 
fied with the Srinivasa 0 f Srivaisnavism. 

The IVth string or the Buddhi-Sara is meant for the 
presentation of the self-luminous consciousness as the inalien¬ 
able adjunct of the finite self and the Supreme Self. What 
follows further is an illuminating discourse on the 'Khyatis' 
and the Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge. 

The Vth string or the Adravya-Sara is meant to show the 

1. N. S. page 247, 
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‘adravyas’ as the states or the attributes or the energies or the 
functions of the Tattvas or the substances. Until and unless 
one realises the 'thisness* and the ‘whatness* of a thing, one can¬ 
not be supposed to have known the thing. All knowledge is 
determinate. The determinants or the determinatives are 
all real realities. The meaning of Visistadvaita, here, is 
the uniqueness of the Nayaka or the Madhya-Mani, the main 
pearl-string, in the midst of the other strings, all deriving 
their lustre from it and shining, in turn, for it. 

The comprehensive scheme of the Tattva Mukta-Kalapa 
entitles it to be the book of reference for Ramanuja's 
philosophy. 1 

Its gloss called the Ananda-DayinI of Nfsiriiha Deva (16th 
or 17th century) has been published, in part, along with its 
companion, the Bhava Prakasa of §rl Parakala Svamin. 

4. The Sarvartha Siddhi. It is a gloss on the Tattva 
Mukta Kalapa by Vedanta Desika himself. 

It is through the 'Sarvartha Siddhi’ that one can under¬ 
stand the Tattva Mukta-Kalapa. The Sarvartha Siddhi is a 
great suggestion of the vast study, of the critical faculty, of 
the jovial temper and the poetic bent of mind of Vedanta 
Desika, the philosopher. 

5. The £ata Dasani. The work is the great dialectic 
of Vedanta Desika, the logician-philosopher. It is a great 
attempt at the refutation of the philosophy of Sankara, 
Bhaskara and Yadava. The ‘Sapta Vidhanupapattis’ or the 
seven-fold incompatibilities or absurdities of the Nirvise$a- 
dvaita of Sankara as pointed out by Ramanuja have been 
amply magnified here. As its name suggests, it should 
contain 101 refutations. But only 66 refutations have come 


1. T.M. K.5. 134. 
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down to us. It is surmised that the rest of the 34 refutations, 
criticising the Madhva-Mata, were destroyed by Vedanta 
Desika himself. Some §rl Vaisnava scholars believe that 
some day or the other all the 101 refutations will come to 
light. Vedanta Desika might have planned 101 refutations. 
He has magnified the ‘anupapttis* of Advaitism following 
Ramanuja. But how could he make up the number 101 ? 
Some of the refutations are not the refutations of the philoso¬ 
phy of Sankara, but of the cult and the ritualism of the sects 
of Sanyasins of Advaitic persuasion. Moreover, the 66th Vada 
or the ‘Sutra-Svarasya-Bhahga-Vada 5 pointing to the conflict 
betweenn Sankara’s Advaita and the Brahma-Sutras 
seems, in fact, to have been the concluding refutation. 

The story that the Sata Dusani is the record of the 
Sastrartha of Vedanta Desika with Ersna Misra is nothing 
more than a myth as there is a gap of some 200 years 
between the times of Krsna Misra and Vedanta Dtsika. 
What the Khandana Khanda Khadya of Sri Har§a is for 
'Advaita' or the Tarka Tandava of Vyasa TIrtha, for ‘Dvaita*, 
the Sata Dusani of Vedanta Desika is for ‘Visistadvaita’. 

The work has a masterly commentary called the ‘Canda 
Maruta.’ The author Doddayacary a (16th century A. D.) 
is known as Mahacarya for this very commentary. 

The Vedantacarya-Vijaya-Campu 1 , a prose-poetic 
composition on the life and works of Vedanta Desika eulogi¬ 
zes the Sata Dusani and its author in high terms. 

Many a Visistadvaitic writer followed the §ata Du$anl- 
dialectic of Vedanta Desika. The ‘Advaita Vidya-Vijaya* 
of Mahacarya 9 appears to have been one of such works. 
The Brahmajnana Nirasa® of one Srinivasa mentions the Sata 

1. D. C. S. (Madras) Vol. XXI. No. 12365. 

2. D. C. S. (Madras) Vol. X (Rangacarya) No. 4850- 

3. D. C. S. (Madras) Vol. X (Rang&oharya) No. 4978. 
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Dasani by name and discusses the points tonched upon by 
Vedanta Desika. 

There are some other commentaries on the §ata Du?ani 
sueh as the Nrsimha Rajlya 1 of Nrsimha Deva (the commen¬ 
tator of Vedanta Desika’s Niksepa Raksa) and the Sahasra 
Kirai.il of one Snnivasacarya. 3 These commentaries suggest 
the importance of the 6ata Dusani in the polemics of 
Visistadvaita. 

6. The Sesvara Mlmarhsa. It aims at an exhaustive 
exposition of the Mlmaihsa-Sutras of Jaimini with a view to 
suggesting inherent relationship between 4 Karma’ and ‘Jnana 1 
(Jnana = Bhakti). The Mlmamsa literature does not believe 
in God for rewarding the performer of sacrifices. It is the 
sacrificial act itself, culminating in its potential power of 
Apurva that rewards the sacrifices Such a tendency of the 
Mlmamsa, according to Vedanta Desika, is enough to chara¬ 
cterise the system as ■Nastika’ (hedonistic). Vedanta Desika’s 
attempt in his Sesvara Mlmarhsa is to equate the 'Apurva* 
(the power of action) to the ‘Sankalpa 1 or the will of God to 
save the soul. The source of inspiration for Vedanta Desika 
is the concept of ‘Parvottara-Mimamsaikakanthya’ of 
Ramanuja. 3 The work might as well have been occasioned, 
as Vedanta Desika himself states 4 , by the un-Visistadvaitic 
interpretation of the Mlmarhsa-Sutras by Narayana Muni, a 
Sri Vaisnava savant. 

The work is available only upto the Ilnd Pada of the 
1st Adhyaya of the Mlmaihsa -Sutras and expounds 84 Sutras 
in all. Probably, Vedanta Desika left it incomplete for some 

1. D. C. S. (Madras) Vol. X (Rangacaryaj No. 6043. 

2. D. C. S. (Madras) Vcl. X (Raagacarya) No. 5044, 

3. -Sri Bhftsya Page 2 (Chowkhamba). 

4. S. M. Page 18. 
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reason or the other. Nevertheless, it suggests to the reader the 
great MlmSdisa-scholarship of its author. It was begun after 
the Nyaya Parisuddhi 1 and the Tattva Mulcts Kalapa. 3 It 
stands like a monument to Vedanta Desika’s mastery of the 
Parva and the Uttara Mlmaihsa-syslems, 

For Sahara Svamin Dharma means the sacrificial act. 3 
For Prabhakara Dharma is the potentiality of Apurva, actua- 
lising itself in the Sastraic imperative. For Kumarila 
Dharma is Yajna, as an objective entity. But for Vedanta 
Desika Dharma is livara-Sankalpa for the liberation of the 
JIva. 4 

The Seivara Mimamsa has influenced the Visi?tadvaitic 
thought to a very great extent. One ‘Purvottara-Mlmamsaika 
Kanthya’ 5 containing the introductory stanzas of the Seivara- 
Mimamsa, seems to have been another work of Desika on the 
lines of the Seivara Mimaihsa. 

7. The Mimamsa Paduka. It is a metrical introduction 
containing some 173 Sragdhara* stanzas, to the Seivara 
Mlmaihsa-philosophy as propounded in the Seivara-Mlmamsa. 
It contains a poetic suggestion which is this : Just as the 

* o 

Sastraic imperative impels man to act to achieve spr, so does 
the Divine Providence impel God, the ‘Saptaloklgfhastha 6 to 
act to achieve spr, which means the liberation of the selves. 

Vedanta Desika seems to have got the idea of the 
Mimamsa -Paduka and the Seivara-Mimamsa from his great 
teacher Vadihadasambuvaha 7 or Atreya Ramanuja. Both 
the works prove that the Dharma is the Brahman, the 
Eternal Absolute Reality. 8 

1. S. M. page 31. 

2. S. M. page 31. 3- Sahara BhS*ya page 4 (Chowkhamba) 

4. S. M. page 20. 5. D. C. S. Mss. (Rangacarya) VoL X No. 4930-31 

6. M, P. 1. 7. M. P. 2. 8. MJ. 2. 
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The work appears to be incomplete. But in fact it is 
not so. The words of the author— 1 mean 
that it was meant to be a poetic exordium to the SeSvara- 
Mlmamsa and not a full-length metrical commentary on the 
Mlmamsa Sutras. 

8. The Adhikarana Saravail. The work is intended 
to be a metrical exposition of the various sections of the 
Brahma Sutras. Vedanta Desika got the idea of this work 
also from his teacher, Atreya Ramanuja. 3 It was written, 
presumably, before the Tattva Tlka. It serves the purpose 
of a poetic synopsis of the Tattva Tika.® 

Vedanta Desika's mastery of the intricacies of the 
Sragdhara*verse as seen in the Tattva Mukta Knlapa reaches 
its climax in the Adhikarana Saravali. 4 Although the work 
is meant to sum up the discussions of the Brahma Satras, 
topic-wise, section-wise and chapter-wise, 5 yet, it is an 
independent Visistadvaitic work of importance. It is not only 
a metrical summary of the Sri Bhasya of Ramanuja, but an 
original philosophical contribution to the Ramanuja Darsana. 
Ramanuja does not clearly seem to state in his Sri Bhasya 
that the Prapanna is the Adhikarin of Moksa. Neither does 
he declare while commenting upon the last Sutra of the 
Brahma Sutras 6 that Prapatti is the only means to Moksa. 
But Vedanta Desika, taking his stand on the Saranagati 
Gadya of Ramanuja, proves that the Prapanna is the real 
aspirant after Mok§a and that Prapatti is the only means to 
God-realisation. 

The Adhikaranasaravall is decidedly one of the best 
works of Vedanta Desika written during his residence at §rl 
Rangam. 7 

1. M P, 169. 2. Ad.S. 562. Ad S. i. 

4 Ad.S. 559. 5. Ads. S. 559. 

6, £ri Bhasya pag© 575 (Chowkhamba). 7. N.R. page 33. 
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Its commentary, the Adhikarana Cintamani, was written 
by Vedanta Desika’s son and successor, Kumara Vedanta- 
carya. 1 Another commentary, called the Adhikarana 
Kalpataru of Attippattu Sathakopa Ramanuja is also available 
and is a good study of the work, 

9 . The Paramata Bkanga. It is a Mani-Pravala work 
of Vedanta Desika. It has the same method of treatment as 
the Sarva-Darsana-Sahgraha of iMadhava Vidyaranya. It 
critically sums up the Indian philosophical systems and points 
to the greatness of Ramanuja Darsana as the only practical 
philosophy conducive to the life of man forming a stage in 
Life Divine. 

It has an English translation, in parts, by Dr. K. C. 
Varadacari, published in the Tirupati Oriental Research 
Journal. 

10. The Adhikarana Darpana. The work is referred 
to by Vedanta Desika himself 9 as his work on the Brahma 
Satras on the lines of the Adhikarana SaravalT. But it is not 
available now. 

11. The Vaditraya Khandaua. The work is cata¬ 
logued as No. 4992 by Rahgacarya in his Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss (Madras) VoL X. It seems to 
have been a brief criticism of the philosophy of Sankara, 
Bhaskara and Yadava Prakasa. 

12. The Cakara Samarthana. It is supposed to have 
been written by Vedanta Desika with a view to proving the 
propriety of the occasional usages of in theSata Dusani, 
which were, probably, charged with redundance by his 
critics. It is irretrievably lost now. 

6 . Commentaries . 

The commentaries of Vedanta Desika form important 

1. T,T. Introductory stanza 6# 2. T.T. Introductory stanza 7. 
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contributions to Visistadvaitic literature. These works are 
faithful to the texts and yet critical to the core* The ideal 
that Vedanta Desika seems to have set before him in his 
commentaries is the ideal of the great Mlmaihsa-exponent, 
Kumarila Bhatta. The purpose of the commentaries is either 
to note the points of difference from the previous commen¬ 
tators or to exhaustively expound the import of the texts 
dealing with weighty problems of philosophy and religion and 
ethics and spiritualism. These works are : — 

1. The Tattva Tlka. It is meant by Vedanta Desika 
to be an exposition of the §rl Bhasya of Ramanuja and it 
presents the outlines of the Visistadvaitic Metaphysics in all 
its details. 1 It was designed to be an improvement on the 
Sruta Prakasika of Sudarsanacarya, a great exponent of the 
Sri Bhasya. It is in fact the outcome of the 28 terms or 
sessions of the Sri Bhasyic teachings undertaken by Vedanta 
Desika for the cause of the propagation and the preservation 
of the Ramanuja Darsana. 

Unfortunately it breaks abruptly in the midst of the 
exposition of the Mahasiddhanta i.e. at the 41st page of the 
Sri Bhasya (Chaukhamba). One may presume that the 
author could not, for some reason or the other, complete this 
most ambitious of his projects. So many commentaries of 
the Sri Bhasya have come do*vn to us but the Tattva Tlka 
is decidedly the best of the lot. 

If one studies and follows even the interpretation of the 
first Invocatory stanza i. e. etc. of the 

Sri Bhasya, one is bound to feel the presence of a master¬ 
mind. Each and every line seems to bear the stamp of the 
vast scholarship and the versatile genius of the author. 

2. The Tatparya Candrika. It is a super-commentary 
on the Gita Bhasya of Ramanuja. It is as much cons- 

1. T. T. Introductory stanza 5 f 

n 
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tructive -as critical. It brings out the import of the words, 
the constructions, the| sentences, the paragraphs and the 
topics of the Gita Bhasya. Moreover, it presents the 
philosophy of the Gita in a critical manner. 

In the Tatparya Candrika, Vedanta Desika has 
contributed much to the philosophy of the Gita. He has 
presented convincingly the view-point of Ramanuja on the 
highest philosophy of human life i.e. Prapatti. What is 
called the or the inherent coherence of the 3rd, 

the 4th, the 5th and the 6th Adhyayas of the Gita with the 
1st and the 2nd ones, is very clearly and comprehensively 
brought out. Simple words of Ramanuja appear transfigured 
with deep poetic and philosophic sense and significance. 2 
While the first group of the 6 Adhyayas of the Gita has 
been taken to suggest the search of man after the self, the 
second group consisting of the Adhyayas 7 to 12 is meant to 
point to the final aim of the soul-search viz. love and devo¬ 
tion to God. The third group of the 6 Adhyayas or the 
final group which according to Ramanuja was devoted to the 
clarification of the points of Bhakti-philosophy is interpreted 
by Vedanta, Desika with a view to proving ‘§aranagati* or 
‘Prapatti* to be the real practical philosophy of life. 

Vedanta Desika’s great study of the Gita along with 
Ramanuja’s Gita Bhasya has reached its climax in the ex¬ 
position of the Carama Sloka i.e. etc. 3 The 

Carama Sloka is analysed to contain the quintessence of the 
Gita which means deep selfless love and devotion to God. 

3. The Gltartha-Sangraha-Raksa. It is a commen¬ 
tary on the ‘Gitartha-Sangraha* of Yamunacarya, Following 
Yamunacarya, Vedanta Desika attempts a convincing synthe¬ 
sis of action plus knowledge with love plus devotion. An 

1. G. S. R. oa the 6th. Sloka (G. S.). 

2. G. C. page 130. 3. Gits 18. 66, 
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interesting feature of the Gltartha-Sangraha-Raksa is the 
nomenclature for the 18 chapters of the Gita. For instance, 
the following chapters are given the following names :— 

C hapter I—Sravan adhikarln. 

Chapter II—§ravanadhikari-mohasamanam. 

Chapter III—Karmayoga-Kartavyatvam. 

Chapter IV—Tadavantarabhedah. 

Chapter V—Tadantargatajnanavipakah. 

C hapter VI—Y ogabhy asa-Vidhih. 

Chapter VII—Pratibuddha-pradhanyam, 

C hapter VIII— T rividhadhikara-Vedyopadey a- 

Vibhagah. 

Chapter XI—Saprakaro Bhaktiyogah. 

Chapter X—Gunavibhutyanantyam. 

Chapter XI—Vaisvarupadarsanopayah 

Chapter XII—Bhaktyaxoha-Kramah. 

Chapter XIII—Visuddhaksetrajna-Vijnanam. 

Chapter XIV—Traigunya-Visodhanam. 

Chapter XV—Purusottama-Vailaksanyam. 

Chapter XVI — 6astra-V asy atvam. 

Chapter XVII—Sastriya vivecanam. 

Chapter XVIII—Saroddharah. 

Vedanta-Desika had a purpose in writing the f Rak§a’ on 
the Gitartha-Sangraha. He did not want any interpolation 
to be made, in future, in Yamunacarya’s work. Moreover, 
he wanted to preserve the Srlvaisnava tradition of the study 
of the Gita. 

The Gltartha-Sangraha-Raksa has made the Gita the 
Prapatti-Sastra for the Sri Vaisnavas. 

4. The Gltartha-Sangraha-Pattu. It is a Tamil treatise 
embodying the philosophy of the Gita as explained by Yamu- 
nacarya in his Gltartha Sahgraha. 
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5. The Catusslok! Bha?ya, It is a commentary on 
the ‘Catusslok!’ of YamunacSrya. Here Vedanta Desika 
presents his views on the significance of Sri in the concept of 
‘§ri-Vi$nu’. Five view-points on ‘Sri’ are mentioned and 
discussed: (i) ‘Sri’ as Divine Nature, (ii)‘§rl’ as Divine 
Essence or Energy, (iii) ‘Sr!’ as Divine Bliss, (iv) ‘§rl* as 
the ‘Maya’, and (v) ‘Sri’ as the supreme sense of Visi$ta- 
davitam. 


6. The Stotra-Ratna-Bhasya, It is an exhaustive 
exposition of the ‘Stotra-Ratna* of Yamunacarya. The 
Stotra-Ratna has 65 stanzas and is replete with the philo¬ 
sophy of Visiftadvaita. The Stotra-Ratna-Bhajya is simi¬ 
larly replete with the tenets of Visi?tadvaita as tanght by 
Yamunacarya. 

7. The Rahasya-Rak$a or the Gadya-Traya-Bhasya. 
It is a fine commentary on the three Gadyas viz. the 
Saranagati*Gadya, the Sriranga-Gadya, and the Vaikuntha- 
Gadya of Ramanuja. It was written by Vedanta Desika 
because the Tengalai teachers used to put their own interpre¬ 
tations on the Gadyas. Vedanta Desika believes that the 
‘Gadyas’ of Ramanuja contain the real essence of Visistad- 
vaita and Srivai$navism as the philosophy and religion 
of man. 1 

According to Vedanta Desika, the ‘Gadyas* are the 
text of the Prapatti-Vidya, the Sri Bha$ya being the text 
of the Brahma-Vidya. 3 

Different views with regard to Prapatti are presented 
here : (i) that Prapatti and Bhakti are one; (ii) that Prapatti 
alone is not the means to God-realisation ; (iii) that Prapatti 
with its 6 essentials is essential for life dedicated to God; 
(iv) that Prapatti is a stepping stone to the Divine Land; 

I, G. T. B. Page 96. 2. G. T. B. Page 105. 
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(v) that Prapatti should be practised till the end of life, (vi) 
that Prapatti is a part of Bhakti and (vii) that Prapatti 
cannot cut asunder the chain of actions and so on. But the 
final view established is this: Prapatti and Bhakti are two 
distinct ideals. Prapatti, in fact, is the culmination of 
Bhakti. 

An important feature of the Rahasya-Raksa is its 
discussion on the significance of Prapatti or self-surrender in 
relation to the Divine ‘area’ or image. 

8. The Isopanisad Bhasya. It is an exposition of the 
Isavasyopanisad according to the Visistadvaitic view. Vedanta 
Desika takes the Upanifad to be the support of the Parana- 
gati-doctrine of Ramanuja, 

So far we have noticed some 119 works of Vedanta 
Desika, written in Sanskrit, in Tamil, in Prakrit and in 
Sanskrit-cum-Tamil or the Manipravala. Out of these about 
16 have not come to light or are irretrievably lost. All 
these works cover a very vast range of India's ancient accu¬ 
mulated Sastraic learning. 

In addition to the above works whose authenticity is 
indisputable, there are other works also ascribed to Vedanta 
Desika. A tradition recorded by Dr. M. Krishnamacharier 
(Vide. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Page -208) 
attributes a ‘ ‘Mara Sambhava’, a ‘Bharavi* and a ‘Phalguna 1 
to Vedanta Desika all written with a view to outshining the 
Kumara Sarhbhava of Kalidasa, the Kiratarjunlyam of 
Bharavi and the Sisupala Vadha of Magha, respectively. 
Although the tradition contains no truth, yet, it is enough to 
suggest the indefatigable literary energy of Vedanta Desika. 

A ‘Nila Stuti’ mentioned by the late Dr. M. Krishnama- 
chariar in his Classical Sanskrit Literature (Page 209) is really 
a collection of the verses, of the Day a Sataka* bearing on 
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Nila, the spouse of Visnu. 1 A ‘Kanaka-Dhara-Stotra’ ascribed 
to Vedanta Derika 3 is only a different title for his Sri Stuti. 
The ‘Pratarnivedana Karika 3 , containing the rules of the 1st 
of the Paicakala Krtyas i.e. Abhigamana, is another work, 
supposed to have been written by Vedanta Desika, It is 
not improbable that the Sri Vaisnava teacher had written it 
for his Sanskrit-knowing desciples, just as he had written 
the Sri-Vaisnava-Dinacarya for his Tamil-knowing adherents^) 
A Rahasya-Trayadhikara-Sangraha* or Adhikara-Sangraha 5 
which is attributed to Vedanta Desika, is nothing else than 
the collection of the Sanskrit stanzas of the Rahasya-Traya- 
Sara that sum up the discussions chapterwise. A PrahlSda 
Vijaya®, ascribed to Venkata Natha is not mentioned in his 
ancient traditional biography i.e. the Vedanta Desika-Vai- 
bhava-Prakasika of Mahacarya. It seems, it is some other 
Venkata Natha, probably the teacher of Dharmarajadhva- 
rlndra (the author of the Vedanta Paribhasa) who is the 
real author of the work. A ‘Nrsiihhastotara-Sata-Nama 
Stotra* 7 seems to have been wrongly attributed to Venkata 
Natha Vedantacarya as there is no tradition to- support 
its authenticity. 

A‘Karigiri Dandaka’ 8 is also supposed to have been 
composed by Vedanta Desika. But as the Vaibhava Praka- 
sika tradition is silent about it, it may be dismissed as 
spurious. One ‘Anjana Natha’ or ‘Venkata Natha’-Stotra 
or ‘Srmtvasa-Dhyana-Stotra* ascribed to Vedanta Desika 

1. D.S.8. 

2. Introduction Page 8 (ChoukhambaJ. 

3* N, P; Introduet.on (Ghonkhamba). 

4. D.C.S. Mss (Madras) Page 97 author Index. 

5. N. P. Introduction Page 8 (Chonkhamba), 

6. D.C. (Taujore) Vol. VL No. 3696. 

7. D.C.S. Mss (Rangacarya) Vol. XVII Madras. 

8. D.C.S. Msa {Rangacarya) Vol. XVU No. 8948. 

(Rangaeharya) VoL XVHX No-10189. 
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is also some other author’s work. A ‘Vedanta Kaustubha* 1 
is also wrongly fathered upon Desika as its colophon 
unmistakably tells its author from the famous Sri Vaisnava 
poet-philosopher, Vedanta Desika. 

Two works i.e. Rasa-Bhumamrtam 2 and Brksa-Bhttmii- 
mrtam on Ayurveda are also said to have been written by 
Vedanta Desika. None can deny the interest of Vedanta 
Desika in Ayurveda which is evident from many an allusion 
to its topics found in his works. 3 But the ascription of the 
above Ayurvedic works to him has no foundation in facts. 

A ‘Dasa-Dlpaka-Nighantu’, a metrical treatise on words, 
having 10 meanings, published as the Kosa Manjarl series 
(Vizagapattam 1899) No. 2 is also ascribed to Vedanta 
Desika, the Sri Vaisnava teacher. But its real author 
seems to be some other Vedanta Desika. A ‘Sajjana 
Vaibhava* (vide D. C. S. Mss. Vol. XI, page 4192) on the 
greatness of the Vaikhanasa school is yet another work 
wrongly attributed to Vedanta Desika. 

In addition to the above, there are some stray verses, 
not found in Vedanta Desika’s available works, that are 
ascribed to him. For instance, the stanzas—etc. 

eto. etc. 'sjfen cTcwftrcp 

etc., and the two stanzas inscribed on the Srlrangam temple- 
wall such as etc. are all supposed to have been 

Vedanta Desika’s compositions. 

A ‘Catudhara-Camatkara,’ an anthology of Sanskrit 
verses, commented upon by Allamraju Subrahmanya Kavi 

1. D.C, (Tanjore) Vel. XIV No. 7803. 

2. T.M.K. Sanskrit Introduction (Mysore). 

8. G.C. Pages 132 and 848 l An an da Press, Madras). 

4. Collected by P. B. Annangarttcftrya and published at the end 
of the VySkhysaa V ibhfiga Mali of VedSota PeSik*’ 8 work®, No- JII* 
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ascribes two verses, generally caken to be Raghunatha 
Siromani’s compositions, to Vedanta Desika. 1 

The above literary heritage left by Vedanta Desika to 
the succeeding generations is vast indeed. It all suggests 
his deep sense of duty to the Ramanuja Darsana, his great 
sense of satisfaction at the accomplishment of the duty and 
finally his God-intoxicated mind and heart. 


X. Infliaa Culture (C&lwtt$) VqL 7. 


CHAPTER III 

CHRONOLOGY OF HIS WORKS 


An attempt at setting Vedanta Desika’s works in their 
true chronological order , is difficult indeed. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to have a comparative chronological perspective 
of his writings on the basis of their cross-references, their style 
and their progression in thought. Our main plank in the 
chronology of his works is his own statement in the Sahkalpa 
Suryodaya 1 :— 

rTT^^ II 

where, he claims to have composed his drama the ‘Sankalpa 
Suryodaya* at the time of completing the 30th session of the 
teachings of the Sri Bhasya, beginning from after the termi- 
nation of his studies at the age of twenty or thereabouts. A 
further light on the assignment of dates to his works is 
thrown by another statement contained in one of the intro¬ 
ductory verses to his Tattva Tlka :— 

which means that he started the Tattva Tika at the 28th 
session of his discourses on the §ri Bhasya, 

The import of the above statements is that we will not 
be far from the truth if we assign A.D. 1322 and A.D. 1325 
to the composition of the ‘Tattva Tlka* and the ‘Sankalpa 


X. 8,9.L 15, 

11 
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Suryodaya’ respectively. The dates of the other works will 
fall, accordingly, before or after the above two works. 

Beginning with his devotional and didactic poems we 
can state that he composed most of them, as for instance, 


1. 

the Hayagrlva Stotra, 

2. 

the Dasavatara Stotra, 

3. 

the Varadaraja Pancasat, 

4. 

the Vegasetu Stotra, 

5. 

the Astabhujastaka, 

6. 

the Kamasikastka, 

7. 

the Saranagati Dipika, 

8. 

the DevanSyaka Pancasat, 

9. 

the Paramartha Stuti, 

10. 

the Dehallsa Stuti, 

11. 

the lost Tamil stotras, 

12. 

the §rl Stuti and so on. 

at an early age, 

just after completing his student-career. 


This may be called the ‘first period' of Vedanta Desika’s 
literary activity beginning in about A.D. 1295 and stretching 
for about 15 years i.e. upto A. D. 1310. 

The 'second period’ of Vedanta Desika’s authorship 
begins in A.D. 1311 and continues upto A.D. 1361. It is 
in this period that he emerges as a poet with a mission, 
a logician to reckon with and a philosopher of eminence. 
It is crowded with many a great event of his life. The 
following are the literary or philosophical works that can be 
assigned to this period 

(1) The Tattva Tika. The work was written, in all 
probability, in A. D. 1322-’23. Since Vedanta Desika’s 
career as a student came to an end in A. D. 1288 and the 
work was written at the termination of the 28th session of 
his §iT Bhasyic teachings, the only approximate date that can 
be assigned to it is A. D. 1322-’23. 
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(2) The Sata Dusanl. The work, the magnum opus of 
Vedanta Desika, the great dialectician and philosopher of the 
Visistadvaitic School was written sometime before the Tattva 
Tika. In fact the Tattva Tika that was begun in A, D. 
1322, was meant to be a sequel to the §ata Dasani. 1 The 
work, accordingly, may be assigned to A.D. 1320-21. 

(3) The Gita-Tatparya-Candrika. This most compre¬ 
hensive of the commentaries on Ramanuja’s Gita Bhasya was 
written after the Sata Do§anI. The Gita Tatparya Candrika 
refers to the Sata Dasani. But it must have been written 
before the Nyaya Siddanjana in as much as the latter alludes 
to it in the line (cf. N. S. Page 177-Madras edn.):— 



As the ‘Gltartha-Sangraha-Raksa, 1 a commentary by 
Vedanta Degika on the ‘Gltartha-Sangraha’ of Yamunacarya 
mentions the Gita-Tatparya-Candrika 3 , it can be held that 
the latter was written before the former. 

The Sesvara Mlmamsa 4 must have seen the light of day 
after the Gita-Tatparya-Candrika as the former refers to the 
latter. Having these cross-references in mind we shall not 
be wrong if we assign A. D. 1318 as an approximate date for 
the completion of the Gita-Tatparya-Candrika. 

(4) The Gltartha-Sangraha-Rak§a came after the 
Gita-Tatparya-Candrika as the allusions to the latter are 
found in the former. As it also refers to the Niksepa Raksa* 
it seems, it was written after the Niksepa Raksa. Thus A.D. 
1322-23 may be approximately fixed upon as the period of its 
production. 

I. T. T. Introductory versa 5. 2. G. T. C, Page 3. 

3, G. S. R. Commentary on Verse IV. 4. G. T. C. Page 81. 

5. G. S. R. Verse 2. 6. G. S, R. Verse 22. 
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(5) The Sesvara Mlmamsa was written after the 
Nyaya Parisuddhi and the Tattva Mukta Kalapa as it refers 
to both of them. 1 

Further, as it has been referred to by the Gita Tatparya 
Candrika (page 81 Madras edn.) of about A. D. 1318, it was 
written before A. D. 1318, say A. D. 1316 or thereabouts. 

(6) The Niksepa Rak?a was written before the Gltartha 
Sangraha Raksa which alludes to it 2 . 

Besides, as it refers to the Adhikarana Darpana, one of 
the extinct works of Vedanta Desika, it seems it was written 
after the Adhikarana Darpana. It came after the Saccaritra 
Raksa which has been referred to in the line (cf. N.R. page 29). 

It was also written after the £>ata DusanI (A.D. 1320-21) 
as the latter has been mentioned in it in the line (cf. N. R, 
page 3) 

Taking into account the above allusions and counter¬ 
allusions we can assign about A. D. 1321-22 as the date of 
its composition. 

(7) The Saccaritra Raksa was written in about A. D. 
1321 or before the Niksepa Rak?a as the latter refers to 
the former (cf. N. R. Page 29). 

(8) The Pancaratra Rak?a came after the Niksepa 
Raksa i. e. in A. D. 1322 as the latter is alluded to in the 
former. 4 

(9) The Paduka Sahasra has been assigned by its 
commentator, Sri Nivasa of Bharadvaja Gotra, the son of 

1. Se. M. Pag© 31, Conjeevaram Edn. 

2. Gr. S. R. Verse 22. 3. N. R. page 33. 

4. P. R. Pag© 120. 
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Sri Nivasa Dasa, the celebrated commentator of Vedanta 
Desika’s Nyaya Parisuddhi, to about Kali-4415 or Saka- 
1286, conforming to A. D. 1313, on the numerical interpre¬ 
tation and calculation of the Paduka Sahasra Stanza—‘Jayati 
Yatiraja Suktih’ etc. (Pa, S. Stanza 1008). Thus it marks 
a transition from the 1st. period of Vedanta Desika’s literary 
career ending in A. D. 1310 to the Ilnd, period of his literary 
and philosophical and theological writings stretching as far 
as A.D. 1360-61 or for about full 50 long years. 

(10) The Sankalpa Soryodaya, on the assertion of 
Vedanta Desika himself (cf. S. S. I. 15) was begun in A. D. 
1325 or after he had finished 30 sessions of his lectures on 
the Sri Bhasya, beginning from A. D. 1295 or when his 
maternal uncle, Atreya Ramanuja alias Vadihaihsarhbuda- 
carya had died leaving the Acaryic seat to him. 

(11) The Yadavabhyudaya seems to have been a 
late contemporary to the Sankalpa Suryodaya. Our poet- 
philosopher must have kept himself occupied, for some years, 
with the composition of these dramatic and epic works. 
Some portions of his drama and his epic must have been 
written after his return from his North India tour, say between 
A. D. 1325-35. 

(12) The Subha$ita Nivl, as the tradition goes, was- 
meant to instruct one Sarvajna Singappa Nayaka of Raj- 
mundry (A. D. 1330) in general morality and ethics. Thus 
its approximate date will be A. D. 1329-30. 

(13) The Harfisa Sandesa which is a mature poetic 
composition of Vedanta Desika may be conveniently placed 
in A. D. 1338-39 as it meant to provide a great relief to our 
poet-philosopher after his strenuous career as a teacher and 
propagator of Ramanuja Darsana. 
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(14) The Tattva-Mukta-Kalapa, the most compre* 
hensive of the representative works of Vedanta Desika as a 
Vigistadvaitic teacher-philosopher was written at a time when 
its author was fully in command of a vigorous poetic style. 
As it has been alluded to in his Adhikarana Saravall (verse 
43 and 559)— 

it must have seen the light of day before the latter. 

As the Adhikarana Saravall, the Dramidopanisattat- 
parya-Ratnavall and the Mlmarhsa-Paduka represent a uni¬ 
form masterly style and may be dated at about A.D. 
1336-37, the Tattva Mukta Kalapa can be safely assigned to 
A.D.' 1333-3 4 or just before the Adhikarana Saravall. The 
Tattva Mukta Kalapa gained early eminence to merit quotations 
in the Sarva Darsana Sangraha of the Advaitic philosopher 
Vidyaranya (A.D. 1368). 

(15) The Sarvartha Siddhi the exhaustive commentary 
on the Tattva Mukta Kalapa must have been written 
in about A.D. 1339-40 or after Vedanta Desika had intended 
to clarify the intricacies of the metrical composition of the 
Tattva Mukta Kalapa in simple prose. 


(16) The Nyaya Parisuddhi was written much 
before the Sarvartha Siddhi as the latter contains a reference 
to the former in the line (cf. S.S. Page 279)— 


It was written, besides, after the Panca Ratra Raksa which 
has been alluded to in it*(Cf- N.P. Page 169) in the line— 
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As the time of the Panca Ratra Raksa has been fixed as 
A.D. 1322, the Nyaya Parisuddhi may be placed in about 

A. D. 1324 or when Vedanta Desika first began giving express 
sion to his -panditya’ or ‘pandita-krtya’ which he speaks 
about, while beginning his Nyaya-Visistadvaita*syncretism 
(vide N, P. Page 87 Annangaracharya’s edn). 

(17) The Nyaya Siddhanjan, which was meant to 
be a supplement to the Nyaya Parisuddhi as is clear from the 
statement (cf. N. S. introductory verse) : — 

must have been written after the Nyaya Parisuddhi (A. D. 
1324) but before the Sarvartha Siddhi (A. D. 1339), which, 
while mentioning the Nyaya Parisuddhi (Cf. S. S. Page 279) 
means instead its supplement i. e. the Nyaya Siddhanjana, 
in as much as its allusion to the topic viz. Gold : Earth Vs. 
Fire finds its treatment in the Nyaya Siddhanjana, 

Moreover, as the Tattva Mukta Kalapa (A. D. 1333) has 
been referred to in the Nyaya Siddhanjana (cf. page 289 
Madras edn.) it may be safely held that the latter was written 
in about A. D. 1334-35. 

(18) The Gadya Traya Bhasya, (19) the Stotra 
Ratna Bhasya (20) the Catussloki Bhasya and (21) 
the Isopanisadbhasya*all forming the Rahasya Raksa-group 
were presumably written between A. D. 1345-50, the contem¬ 
plative period of Vedanta Desika’s life. The Gadya Traya 
Bhasya was of course written before the Catussloki Bha§ya 
as the latter alludes to the former in the stanza (Cf. the C, S. 

B. on Verse I):— 

f^rficr it 
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The period of propagation of the ideals of Sri Vai§navism 
in Vedanta Desika’s acaryic career begins from A, D. 1345 
and stretches upto the end of his life Le. A. D. 1369. It is 
enriched by small tracts in Tamil written to propagate and 
popularise the philosophy of devotion propounded by the great 
Tamil saints, It is also graced by the production of the Abhlti 
Stava, an impassioned poem of patriotic and devotional 
sentiments. It is sanctified, besides, by his Tamil-cum- 
Sanskrit magnum opus, the Rahasya Traya Sara and the 
Paramata Bhanga, a rejoinder to the Sarva-Darsana-Saugraha 
of Madhavacarya. 

Even while nearing the end of his life Vedanta Desika 
seems to have composed some memorable lines such as the 
fyl'fci F fc g* etc. which were inscribed on the walls of the 
6rlrangam temple in about A. D. 1371 to commemorate 
the victory of Hinduism in general and Srlvaisnavism in 
particular over the Mohammedan vandalism of the times 
(vide Epigraphica Indica Vol. VI page 330). 

To sum up, we may mark out the following three 
periods in the literary career of Vedanta Desika, the 
§rlvaisnava teacher and poet-philosopher 

(i) The 1st. period, which may be called the formative 
period, begins from A.D. 1295 and ends in A. D. 
1310 or thereabouts. 

(ii) The Ilnd. period, which may be characterised as 
the creative period of intense literary activities, 
covers approximately the span of 50 years of 
Vedanta Desika’s life i.e, from A.D. 1311 to A.D. 
1361. 


(iii) The Illrd period, which may be called the contem¬ 
plative period, stretches - as far as A. D, 1359 or 
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almost till the end of his life. It is this period, 
indeed that is the period of the establishment of 
the Desika-Dharma and the Desika-Darsana as 
the religion and the philosophy of what may be 
called a very large part of the medieval India. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LITERATURE KNOWN TO HIM 

Vedanta Desika’s learning was simply encyclopaedic. 
Simply to tabulate the works and authors quoted or referred 
to by him will mean a book of no small size. Our attempt in 
the following few pages will be to suggest the vast range 
of his mental culture as reflected in his allusions to the 
literature ancient as well as contemporary. 

Vedic Literature . 

First of all, his knowledge of Vedic literature is simply 
stupendous. On many an occasion, he quotes from the 
Vedic Saihhitas. His knowledge of the following four 
Sathhitas in their different recensions i. e. 

(i) The Rgveda Sadihita (The Vaskala Sakha) 1 and 
The Vajasaneya £akha l (a) 

(ii) The Yajurveda Samhita (the Katha Sakha) 1 and 
The Vajasaneya Sakha 1 (a) 

(iii) The Samaveda Samhita (The Ekayana Sakha) 1 , and 

(iv) The Atharva Veda Sadihita. 1 

is evident, even, to a casual reader of his works. Apart 
from the above Vedic Samhitas, he knew the Khilas or the 
Vedic Miscellanies 9 and taking them to be later compilations, 
contended for their validity equal to that of the Vedas in the 
respect of what may be termed ‘Vai§nava Sadacara*. 

1. S. R. Page. 43 and 1 (a) S. R. B. Page 40* 

2. S. R, Page 43. 
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The Brahmana* and the Aranyakm. 

His works contain abundant allusions to the following 
Brahmana and Aranyaka works: — 

(i) The Satapatha Brahmana 1 

(ii) The Taittiriya Aranyaka 1 

(iii) The Rahasyamnaya Brahmana* 

(iv) The Ekayana Brahdiana 3 

(v) The Antaryami Brahmana 4 

(vi) The Maitrayanlya Brahmana (Cf. S. D. Vada 65). 
The Upanisadt. 

Along with the major U panisads such as the Chandogya,. 
the Taittiriya, the Brhadaranyaka, the Isa, the Kena, the 
Prasna, the Katha, the Mundaka and the Svetasvatara, the 
minor Upanisads of Vaisnavite interest such as— 

(i) The Mahopani$ad 

(ii) The Sudarsanopanisad 5 

(iii) The Subalopani§ad 0 

(iv) The MaitrayanTyopanisad* 

(v) The Amrtavindupanisad' 1 

(vi) The Narayanopanisad® 

(vii; The Kausltakl® 

(viii) The Satyayana 1 * 

and so on have contributed to his great grasp of Visistadvaita 
and Sri Vaisnavism. 


The Sutra-Worh . 

Amongst the Sutra-works of Srauta, Dharma and 

1. G. T. C. on 3. 9-10 and S. B. B. Page 49. 

2. S. R. Page 49. 3. S. R. Page 49. 

4. S. R. B. Page 49. 5. S.BJL Page 48 and. S.R.. Page 43. 

6. &.R.EUPage 4R 7. G.T. C. 18.2Q. 

8. G.T.C. 13.20. 0. G. T. C. 18.4. 

10. B. D. Vada 65. 
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Grhya topics, the work of Vedanta Desika contain references 
to— 

(i) the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra 1 

(ii) the Apastarhba Dharma Sutra 2 

(iii) The Gautama Dharma Satra (S. R. Page 65)* 

(iv) the Apastamba G^hya Sutra (P. R. Page 125), and 

(v) The Lokaksi Grhya Satra (S. D. Vada 65). 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata . 

Vedanta Desika’s works abound in extensive quotations 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata on points of Sri 
Vai$nava religion and ritualism. What they suggest is that 
much before the .time of Vedanta Desika interpolations were 
regularly taking place in the two great National Epics of 
India. For Vedanta Desika the Ramayana was a Sastra 
of esoteric Sri Vai$navism 3 and the Mahabharata, a Sri 
Vai§nava Dharma Sastra. 4 

There was one Itihasa Samucoaya , 5 (Vide No. 1974-77 
of D. C. S. Mss. Madras Vol. IV - Rangacharya) a compila¬ 
tion of interesting moral stories of the Mahabharata much in 
vogue in Desika’s times. One Itihasottama 0 (Vide No. 1978 
D. C. S. Mss. Madras, Vol. IV - Rangacharya) is also 
mentioned by Desika which was, in all probability, a work in 
line with the Itihasa Samuccaya. 

The Pur anas and the Upapuranas . 

Almost all the Puranas and the Upapuranas have been 
used by Vedanta Desika to prove the points of Sri Vaisnavism. 
On one single page of his Saccaritra Rak?a (Page 58) the 
following 10 Puranas and Upapuranas have been quoted— 

(1) the Padma, (2) the Bhagavata, 

1. S. R. Page 92. 2. P. R. Page 125 and S. R. B. Page 63. 

8. N. R* Page 32. 4. S. R. B. Page 56. 

6* S. R. Page. 65. 6. S. R, B* Page 66. 
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(3) the Agni, 

(5) the Brahma Vaivarta, 

(7) the Varaha, 

(9) the Vamana, and 
Besides these 

(11) the Garuda 1 

(12) the Brahmanda, 

(13) the Vayu 1 

(14) the Aditya 1 

(15) the Harivarhsa 9 


(4) the Bhavi$ya, 

(6) the Linga, 

(8) the Skanda, 

(10) the Matsya. 

(16) the Markandeya 3 

(17) the Siva, 4 

(18) the Kurma, 5 

(19) the Vi§nu Purana 

and so on are also refe¬ 
rred to. 


The widely prevalent custom of ‘Purana Pravacana’ 
has also been noted by Desika. By his time all the Puranas 
and the Upapuranas had come into being in their present 
shape and magnitude. He mentions a Purana Sara Samuc - 
eaya which is not mentioned by any Catalogue whatsoever 
of Sanskrit Mss. (vide S.R.B. Page 62 and P.R. Page 144), 


The Smrti-works, 

In addition to the Manu-Smrti and the Yajnyavalkya- 
Smrti which are commonly used, the following Smrtis also 
have been handled by Vedanta Desika : 


(1) the Sandilya 8 

(2) the Vasistha 7 

(3) the Yama 7 

(4) the Visnu 8 
(3) the Sankha 0 

(6) the Angiras 10 

(7) the Harita 10 

(8) the Brddha Jabala 10 

1. S. R. Page 69. 2. 

4. S.R.B. Page 30, 5. 

7. S.R. Page 68. 8. 

10. S.D. 65th Vida. 


(9) theAtri 10 

(10) the Dattatreya 10 

(11) the Brddha Dak?a 10 

(12) the Likhita 10 

(13) the Medhatithi. 

(14) the Parasara, 

(15) the Vrhaspati 
and so on. 

S. R. Page 57. 3. S. R. Page 60. 

S.R.B. Page 38. 6, S.R. Page 54. 

S.R. Page 63. 9. S.R* Page 06. 
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In his. times' the Smrti Sangraha of VaradarSja 1 must 
have been in great vogue. A Sm ti Sangraha (vide No. 
2808-9 of D.C.S. Mss. Madras, Rangacharya), an anonymous 
work does not seem to be the Smrti Sangraha of Varadaraja, 
which was presumably an ambitious work of Smrti-collections. 
Other digests of Smrtis such as the Smrti Candriid* of Yajnika 
Devana Ehatta (of I2tfr Century) and the Prayoga Paddhati 
Ratndvdll of Bbojaraja 5 (13th Century) must have been cur¬ 
rent in his times as is evident from his allusions to them. 
The Smrti-works of VijnaneSvara 4 were also known to 
Vedanta Desika. 

The Agamas and the Samhitas. 

Vedanta Desika had an access to the vast field of the 
Agamas and the Samhitas of Vaisnavite interest. He was 
a Fancaratrika and his allegiance to the Pancaratra-Samhitas 
is pronounced. In his study of the Samhitas of the Panca¬ 
ratra school of the Bhagavatas, he had taken, it seems, great 
pains in collating different recensions and. correcting the texts, 
where necessary. He was well aware of the Pancaratra 
Sarfjhitas in the making even in his own times, as he refers 
to the temple-ministrants busy making interpolations in the 
Samhita-Iiterature. 6 

Apart from the Three Gems of the Pancaratra-school 6 
i.e. (i) the Jayakhya Saihhita, (ii) the Sattvata Sarbhita and 
(iii) the Pau$kara Samhita which he handles, time and again, 
in his Pancaratra Rak§a, Saccaritra Rak$a and Rahasya 
Rak$a, he refers to or quotes from the following Sarhhitas 
also— 

^ S. R. Page 58i 2. B. R. Page 76. 

9. P; R. Pag© 144. 4. 8. D. Vllda 64. 

6. P.R. Pago 101. 0. P. R. Page 109 t 
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1. Psdma 1 

is. 

Vaihayasa 15 

2. Hayagriva® 

16. 

Citra Sikhajupn 3 

3. Paramesvara 8 

17. 

Jayottara 17 

4. Naradlya 4 

IS. 

Sanatkumara* 8 

5. Bhargava 5 

19. 

Padmodbhava 19 

6. Vasistha 8 

20. 

S§tat&pa ao 

7. Gargya 7 

21. 

Tejodravf&a. 01 

8. Vihagendra 8 

22. 

Maya. 5 ® 

9, Ahirbudhnya 9 

21. 

VaiLim-vika: 13 

10. Kalottara 10 

24. 

Pancaprasna. 34 

11. Srtkara 11 

•25. 

Snkaprasna. 2 * 

12. Isvara* 8 

26. 

Tattva Sagara.** 

13. Bhsradvaja 13 

27. 

Sandilya.® 7 

1'4, Sanmantava 14 

28. Dak?a (P. R. -Pages 111-149). 

29. Rratu „ „ 

99 

30. Atri. „ 

99 

ft 

31. Bodhayana (P. R. Pages 111-149). 

32. Parama. M 


*t$ 

33* Samkarsana („ 

99 

99 

34. Saunaka „ 

97 

U 

35. Prahlada „ 

99 

79 

36. Vi§nutattva ($. R. Hage 46-71). 

37. -Ananda * 

99 

99 

38. Paras ara „ 

9‘ 

99 

39. Paramesthya „ 

79 

91 

40. Parasarya 

99 

19 

41. Marici „ 

99 

97 

42. Marckana (C* B. 

43. Svayambhu (c£. 

page 62). 

-CatusslokI Bhasya,page22). 

44. iKasyapa „ 

99 

99 

45. 6atarmikha „ 

9 t 

99 


1 to 4. P. R. Page 96 to 99. 

^6 to 27. P. "R. Pages 101-110. 
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46. Dhanada (cf. CatusslokI Bhasya page 22) 

47. Visvaksena 1 

48. Hiranyagarbha. 2 

49. Balapauskara 9 and so on. 

Amongst the Srlvaisnava writers of theology, it is 
Vedanta Desika alone, who, next to Yamunacarya, dives 
deepest into the ‘Pancaratra-Mahabhodhi* 4 and takes out the 
genuine pearls for the good of his followers. 

Unlike other teachers of Sri Val$navism who cast 
aspersions on the Vaikhanasa Samhitas, Vedanta Desika 
tries to harmonise the Vaikhanasa and the Pancaratra-views 
and inspite of his adherence to the latter takes great pains 
to prove the validity of the former. 5 It seems the growth 
of the Pancaratra Agamas and Saihitas had become 
enormous by his times i.e. the 13th—14th centuries and all 
the apocryphal contributions passed for the genuine literature. 


Apart from the above Sariihitas held to be of divine 
inspiration and origin by the Sri Vai$navas, Vedanta Desika 
refers to the following Saifahita-digests and allied Nibandhas: 


1. 

Satyaki Tantra. 

9. 

Visnukalpa. 

2. 

LaksmI Tantra. 

10. 

Naladlya Sangraha. 

3. 

Sattvata Tantra. 

11. 

§rl Visnu Dharma. 

4. 

Vi§nu Tantra. 

12. 

Vi$nu Mandira. 

5. 

Sri Sastra. 

13. 

Brahmaratra. 

6. 

Naradlya P&ddhati. 

14. 

Kasmiragama pramanya. 

7. 

Srlmada§taksara - 

15. 

Tantra Sara-Samuccaya, 


Brahmavidya. 


and 

8. 

Sri Krsna Mantra Kalpa. 

16. 

Namatraya Vidhana. 


1. S. R B, Page 62. 


2. S. R. B. Page 73. 


3. S. R. B, Page 73. 


4. P. R. Introductory Verse. 


6. JT. P. Page 169. 
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It is a pity that most of the above Samhitas are not 
available in print now and many more are known only 
through their quotations in Vedanta Desika’s works. 

Now, as regards the literature known to him. of 

(i) the 6 orthodox systems of philosophy in original 

and in commentaries. 

(ii) the non-orthodox schools of thought 

(iii) the Kavyas, the Natakas and the Stotras. 

(iv) works on poetics, metrics, dramaturgy and so on. 

(v) lexicography and 

(vi) medical and miscellaneous works 

all available information has been given in Chapter I 
(His Education). 

Early Visisjadvaitic Literature. 

Vedanta Desika was in close touch with the whole field 
of Visistadvaitic philosophical literature and Sri Vaisnava 
esotericism and spiritualism. In fact what he didnot know of 
the ‘Ubhaya Vedanta’ literature, probably did not exist. 
All the works, say, of 

(i) The Alvars. 

(ii) the Exponents of the Alvars. 

(iii) Yamunacarya and his exponents. 

(iv) Ramanuja and his commentators, 
were well known to him. 

Most of the works of Visistadvaitic philosophers and 
§r! Vaisnava teachers are known only through their quota¬ 
tions in Vedanta Desika’s works. Only a few of them are 
available in manuscripts, mostly in fragments and rarely 
in full. As for instance, the works of - 

1 ? 
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1. Natha, Muni. 

the first AcSrya of the Visistadvaita Vedanta are known 
only through their allusions in the writings of Vedanta 
Desika. Natha Muni, the first Acarya of Ubhaya Vedanta 
was the grand-father of the illustrious Yamunacarya, the 
spiritual teacher of Ramanuja (A. D. 1017 to A. D. 1137) 
‘Had there been no Natha Muni, there could have been no 
Visistadvaita Darlana.’ The period assigned to him by uni- 
mpeachnble tradition is A. D. 824 to A. D. 820. His life 
mission was the preservation of the songs of the Great Alvars. 
The systematization of the Dravidamnaya, and the propa¬ 
gation of the ideals of Visistadvaita and Sri Vaisnavism 
were his great life-works. 

The N yaya-Tattva of this great Srivaisnava saint and 
savant, Natha Muni, of Vedanta Desika’s information, 1 was 
a trenchant criticism of the Nyaya of Gotama, the Vaisesika 
of Kanada and the traditional expositions of the Nyaya- 
Vaises ka teachers. It was through this work that Natha 
Muni, the first Acarya of Visistadvaita and Srivaisnavism, 
showed the way to harmony subsisting between the realism 
of Nyaya and the pluralism of Vaisesika. 

The chief feature of the Nyaya-Tattva, as referred to by 
Vedanta Desika, were the following :— 

(1) All knowledge, whether right or wrong, presupposes 
the reality of the object of (knowledge. The Nyaya Tattva 
had a Bhrantyadhikarana or a section on Error which esta¬ 
blished the theory of error-'Yathartha-khyati’-and demolished 
all the Khyati-vadas of the ancient epistemologists. It was 
the Yathartha-Khyati-Vada of Natha Muni that went a great 


I. N. P. Page 87 (Conjeevarm Edn,). 
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W&y io striking at the root of the theory of cosmic illusion 
.{Maya) of the Nirvisesadvaita Vedanta. 1 

(ii) The purpose of Vada or Sastraic discussion is to 
dispel the doubts in the minds . of the Guru and the Si$ya. 
Vada does not mean winning points over the opponent. 2 In 
the ‘Sarhyogadhikarana’, the Nyaya Tattva contained Natha 
Muni’s views on . dialectics. It discussed 3 fallacies only 3 
viz. Asiddha, Anaikantika and Visuddha, but, Vedanta 
Desika contended that the other two also viz. Kalatyaya 
and Prakarana-Sama were implied in them. In fact the 
Hetvabhasa'section of the Nyaya Tattva was the chief 
authority for Vedanta Desika’s treatment of the topic in his 
Nyaya Parisuddhi.* 

(iii) In its discussion on the Prameya-topic, the Nyaya 
Tattva held the view that the first Vedanta Satra viz. Athato 
Brahma Jijnasa, never meant that Brahman, the Omniscient 
Reality, was in need of any Jijnasa or inquiry, 5 In fact, 
Natha Muni, wanted to criticise the earlier Bhasyakaras 
who used to construe ‘Brahma-Jijnasa’ as the ‘Tj-tlya Tat- 
purnsa SamSsa/ 

(iv) In its ‘Pramatr Pada* a section on the real PramatS, 
the Nyaya Tattva seemed to suggest that the existence of 
God could be inferred from cosmic creation 6 —a view hotly 
discussed by Vedanta Desika in his works. Through much 
ingenuity of interpretation Vedanta Desika synthetizes this 
view of Natha Muni with the final Visistadvaitic standpoint 
on the subject. 

\. T M.K. and Sarvfirtha Siddhi 4.10; N.P. Page 91 (Conjee- 
vaxam). 

2. NJP. Pages 109 and 110. 3. N.P. Page 130. and 132. 

L, N.P. Page 138. 5. Tattva Tlk* page 52 (Madras). 

0. N. 8* Page 225. 
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(v) The Nyaya Tattva contained discussion on ‘Sarfivit’ 
(Consciousness and was the source of inspiration for Yamuna- 
carya’ ‘Samvitsiddhr. 

It is really strange how the Nyaya Tattva was allowed 
to be lost by the post-Vedanta Desika teachers of Visista- 
dvaita. The commentators of Vedanta Desika such as Sri 
Nivasa Dasa and others show no acquaintance whatsoever 
with any of the excerpts of the Nyaya Tattva found in the 
works of Vedanta Desika. 

It is clear from Vedanta Desika s references to ttte 
Nyaya Tattva that it was one of the most comprehensive and 
ambitious treatises on the philosophy of Visistadvaita. It was 
written mostly in prose 1 intermixed with verses 2 to suit the 
occasion. Its division of topics into Pada and Adhikarana 3 
was suggestive of its adherence to the hoary tradition of 
Sastraic discussion. Quotations from the first to the 8th 
Adhikarana are scattered here and there in the Nyaya 
Parisuddhi, the Nyaya Siddhanjana, the Tattva Txka and 
the Sarvartha Siddhi of Vedanta Desika. On the basis of 
these it can be safely pointed out that the work of Natha 
Muni, being an attempt at the reorientation of the ancient 
Nyaya-reaiism, was, at the same time, a succinct exposition 
of the philosophy of Visistadvaita 0 That it is extinct now is 
a great pity indeed. The Late Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
mentions, in his Indian Philosophy Vol. Ill, one ‘Purusa 
Nirnaya’ and one ‘Yoga Rahasya* as the works of 
Natha Muni. 

Pu?idankak;acarya. 

Only two stanzas are quoted by Vedanta Degika from 
an anonymous work of Pundarlkaksacarya (vide Sata Du§anl, 

1. tf. S. Page 335. 2. N. S, Page 2d9. 

3. N. S. Page 366. 
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Vada 7), the teacher of Yamunacarya. But these stanzas 
convincingly prove the logical and dialectical character of 
the work of Pundarlkaksacarya which is lost now. 

3. Rama Misra . J. 

No work of Rama Misra, the disciple of Pundarlkak- 
sacarya and the teacher of Yamunacarya (10th century A.D.) 
has come down to us except in its allusions in the works 
of Vedanta Desika. Rama Misra had presumably expound¬ 
ed the views of Natha Muni and Pundarlkaksa in his work 
or works- He was an upholder of the Yathartha-Khyati 
theory. 1 He is not to be confused with Rama Misra. II, 
who is, otherwise, known as Somasiyandan, a contemporary 
of Sudarsana Bhatta, the celebrated exponent of the Sri 
Bhasya (the end of 12th century A.D.). Vedanta Desika 
does not mention the name of the work or works of Rama 
Misra I, But a sentence of Rama Misra I quoted in the 
Niksepa Raksa (Page 16 and 35 Annangaracarya’s edn.) 
abundantly suggests 9 his importance in the galaxy of pre- 
Ramanuja Visistadvaitic teachars, 

4- Yamunacarya and 5, Ramanuja . 

Almost all the works of Yamunacarya and Ramanuja 
are available now. No small credit goes to Vedanta Desika 
for the preservation of the works of these two great teachers. 
But the Purusa Nirnaya or the Mahapurusa Nirnaya of 
Yamunacarya, mentioned by name by Vedanta Desika 3 has, 
nevertheless, become extinct, at present. This work of 
Yamunacarya, the great spiritual teacher of Ramanuja must 
have been a valuable treatise on the Highest Reality of 
Intuition and Devotion i. e. the Brahman. 4 

1. N.P. Page 91 (Conjeevaram). 

2. Tattva Tika Page 42 (Madras). 

3* N. P. Pago 148 (Canjeevoram Edn.) 4* X. S» pojjp 165, 
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g M Barm Misra II . 

Rama Misra II, better known as Somasiyandan, who 
has been mentioned by name and whose works have been 
profusely quoted by Vedanta Desika, was an exponent of 
the works of Ramanuja. His exposition of the £n Bhasya 
referred to as the Vivarana 1 is almost extinct now except for 
its passages quoted by Vedauta Desika. He is called the 
‘Vivaranakara*. He seems to have been the first Visista- 
dvaitic teacher to undertake the exposition of the works of 
Ramanuja. Sudarsanacarya, the author of the Sruta Praka- 
sika on the Sri Bhasya probably refers to Ram Misra II 
along with Varadacarya as the first teachers of the Ramanuja 
Damana.* The *3n Bhasya Vivarana 1 of Rama Misra II 
has been criticised, here and there, by Vedanta Desika, in 
his Tattva Tlka. 3 

The £rl Bhasya Vivarana, it seems, was not known to 
Ranga Ramanuja Muni, the commentator of the Upani$ads 
and the Ny.aya Siddhanjana of Vedanta Desika. Nowhere 
does Ranga Ramanuja show any acquaintance with the 
Vivarana while commenting on the text of the Vivarana in 
his Nyaya-Siddhanjana-Bha§ya. Its early extinction is due, 
probably, to the other famous expositions of the Sri Bhasya. 

Rama Misra TI seems to have written a gloss on 
Ramanuja’s Vedartha Sangraha also and Vedanta Desika 
knew tins work as the Vedartha-Sangraha-Vivarana. 4 

Another lost work of Rama Misra II which Vedanta 
Desks ^quotes from and criticises is the 4 §adartha Sarnksepa*^ 
Froffi Vedanta Desika’s references it is ’dear that Rama 
Misra II was a Mlmamsaka and a Visistadvaitin and that he 

1. T. T. Pago 7 (Madras edn.) 3. Sruta zPrataSikft£loka—12. 

3. T* T„ Page 64. 4. N. S.3ag© Sil and 362. 
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had explained the works of Ramanuja from the standpoint 
of the ‘Anvitabhidhana-Vada’ of the Bhatta School of 
Mlmamsa. 1 

Rama Misra II must have been a contemporary of 
Parasara Bhattiraka. According to old tradition he was the 
brother of Parasara Bhattaraka and the son of Sri Vatsanka 
Misra. 

7. Sri Vattanka Misra. 

Sri Vatsanka Misra, better known as Ruresa or Kurat- 
talv5n, was one of the few foremost direct disciples of RamS 
nuja. The Sri Vaisiiava tradition mentions that it was 
Sri Vatsanka Misra who had procured the manuscripts of the 
Bodhayana Vrtti for Ramanuja. It also records that it was 
Sri Vatsanka Misra to whom Ramanuja dictated his Sri 
Bha§ya and his other works. The Cola King Koluttunga I 
(A. D. 1078) who is said to have persecuted Ramanuja and 
his Sri Vaisnava disciples is also said to have punished Sri 
Vatsanka Misra by pulling out the latter’s eyes l 

His works are :— 

(1) A Bhasya on the Dramida Bha§ya. It is extinct.now. 

(2) Sri Vaikunitha Stavah. 

(3) Atimanusastavah. 

(4) Sundara Vahustavah. 

(5) Varadaraja Stavah. 

(6) Sri Stavah. 

The works (2 to 6) are devotional lyrics and hymns and 
their choice stanzas are referred to by Vedanta Desika. 2 All 
these are published from Conjeevaram. 

1. N. P. Page 162. 

2» (i) SaranBgati Gadya Bhasya Page 100. 

(ii) Stotra Ratna Bhasya on Stanza—44, 32, 

(iii) CatuSflloki Bb&sya, page 17. 
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8 , Parasara Bhatta. 

' Parasara Bhatta, a contemporary of Vangi Vangesvara 
or Ranganarayanacarya 1 who, according to the Gurupara- 
Apara-tradition, is said to have converted Narayana Muni, 
an Advaitic teacher-philosopher to Sri Vaisnavism and 
Visistadvaitism, flourished in the 12th century A. D. Vedanta 
Desika mentions Sri Vatsanka Misra as the teacher of Parasara 
Bhatta. 2 The tradition records that Sri Vatsanka Misra, 
alias Kuresa was the father of Parasara Bhatta. Vedanta 
Desika refere to Parasara Bhatta as Bhattaraka 3 or Parasara 
Bhattaraka 4 or simply Abhiyukta, the venerable teacher. 5 

The works of Parasara Bhatta played a great part in the 
mental make-up of Vedanta Desika. None of his philo¬ 
sophical and logical, works has so far seen the light of day. 
Abundant allusions to them are scattered, here and there, 
in Vedanta Desika* s works. The Nyaya Parisuddhi alone 
refers to Parasara Bhatta and his works more than 24 times. 
In his Nyaya Siddhanjana also Vedanta Desika refers to 
him and his works more than 20 times. It is very rarely 8 
that Vedanta Desika differs from the viewpoint of Parasara 
Bhatta. In the opinion of Vedanta Desika, Parasara Bhatta 
was evidently the best of the Post-Ramanujist Visistadavaitic 
logicians. 

Only the following poetical works of Parasara Bhatta 
are in print : — 

(i) Sri Ranga Rajastava (I and II Parts). 

(ii) Sri Guna Ratna Kosa. 

(iii) Asta Slokl. 

(iv) Sri Ranga Natha Stotram. 


1. P. R. Page 111. 2. P. R. Page 131. 

3. P. R. page 130. 4. P. R. page 111. 

5. S. M. page 25. 6. N. P.Page 99 and 103 and N, S. Page 37 ? 
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(v) Bhagavadguna Darpana (a commentary on the 
Visnusahasra Name Stotra). 

All the above works are devotional lyrics and contain 
some of the finest lines 1 of Visistadvaitic poetry. 

His most important work, which Vedanta Desika mostly 
draws upon, is the Tattva Ratnakara written in prose-cum- 
verse Sastraic style. To-day the Tattva Ratnakara is known 
to us only from its copious quotations in Vedanta Desika’s 
Nyaya Parisuddhi. It was a most comprehensive treatise 
on the logic of the Visistadvaita Vedanta. None of the 
catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. makes even a mention of it. 
Even in the times of Vedanta Desika, the Tattva Ratnakara 
does not seem to be available in full 3 as it ended at the 
passage ‘Atra Tattvavidah etc. presumably a passage of the 
‘Prameya’ chapter, dealing with ‘acit’ or inert matter. 

Another authoritative work of his mentioned by Vedanta 
Desika is the ‘Adhyatma Khanda Dvaya Vivarana.’ 3 It also 
is lost now. It seems to have been a great attempt at the 
explanation of Visistadvaita*. It contained a discussion on 
‘Sarlra* and held Ramanuja’s conception of Sarlra in the 
Sri Bhasya to be of a unitary nature though allowing of 
triple interpretation. 4 It also held the view that the ultimate 
realisation was the realisation of Brahman and never the 
acquisition of Aisvarya or the attainment of pure selfhood. 6 

A work of Parasara Bhatfa, abundantly alluded to by 
Vedanta Desika in his Panca Ratra Raksa, 6 was presumably 
a discussion on the Srlvaisnava cult and ritualism. It also 
is irretrievably lost now. Moreover, the tradition ascribes 

1. Range Raja S tava I Part^Sloka 28, 89 eto. 

2. N.S. Page 74 and 376. 3. N.S, page 100 and 173, 

4. N.S. page 100. 5. N.S. page 173. 

0. P.R. page 95, 111, 130. 

16 
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to Parasara Bhatta the authorship of a commentary on the 
l Sahasra- < GIti , .the Songs of the Alvars). 

9. Varada Visnu Misra. 

Vedanta Desika refers to Varada Visnu Misra in his 
Nyaya Parisuddhi and Nyaya Siddbanjana 1 . He mentions 
him, sometimes, simply as Visnu Misra. 3 At times he charac¬ 
terises him as ‘Ekadesin’ and labels his views as ‘Ekadesi- 
matam 3 . No catalogue of Samskrit Mss. contains any reference, 
whatsoever, either to Varada Visnu Misra or to his work or 
works. What seems is that Varada Visnu Misra, a much studied 
Visistadvaitic logician, came ultimately to be forgotten by the 
Ramanujists of the post-Vedanta Desika period. Be it as it 
may, his importance in the Visistadvaitic school cannot be 
minimised so long as we know that it was he, amongst others 
of his times, who paved the way to the progress of the 
Visistadvaitic logic and the synthetisation of the Nyaya with 
the Ramanuja Darsana, Varada Visnu Misra seems to have 
been deeply imbued with the impressions of the ancient 
Nyaya of Udayana and Bhasarvajna and Vasudeva. 4 Hence 
it is that Vedanta Desika takes him to task, labelling his 
reconstructions of Visistadvaitic logic as ‘Un-Bhasyic 5 - 

His foremost work, extensively used by Vedanta Desika 
was the ‘Mana-Yathatmya-Nirnaya’. It was an authoritative 
prose-cum-verse treatise on Visistadvaitic logic. It was a 
comprehensive work dealing with all the topics of the Nyaya 
such as Pratyaksa, Anumana, Vada, Jalpa, Jati and so on. 
In fact, Vedanta Desika quotes from it, on all the above 
topics, in his Nyaya Parisuddhi. 6 It seems that the 

1. N. S. page 353, 339, 368, 376 end so on (Madras) and N. P. 
page 95. 99, 102,110 and soon (Conjeevarom). 

2. N. S. page 126. 3. N. S. page 376. 

4. N. P. page 122 (CoDjeevaram). 

6. N. S. page 93 (Madras), 

6. N. P. page 95, 99, 102, 110, 122, etc* 
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Visistadvaitic logical terminology was in a liquid stage in the 
tiroes of Varada Visnu Misra. Thus it is that Varada Visnu 
IVlisra used the Nyaya-terms, such as Guna etc, instead of 
the Visistadvaitic terms, such as Adravya etc. 1 He did not 
Bowever, find favour with Vedanta Desika. But the fact is 
that he was one of the precursors of Vedanta Desika and 
that his Mana-Yathatmya-Nirnaya was one of the sources 
of the Nyaya-Parisuddhi. It is a pity that the Mana-Yatha¬ 
tmya-Nirnaya is irretrievably lost. As early as the days of 
Ranga Ramanuja, the celebrated exponent of the Nyaya 
Siddhanjana, the above work of Varada Visnu Misra seems 
to have gone out of vogue. There was another work of 
Varada Visnu Misra which had equally met the same fate 
as the Mana Yathatmya Nirnaya. It appears that this work 
was a commentary on the Sruta Prakasika of Sudarsana- 
carya and was written presumably before the Mana Yatha¬ 
tmya Nirnaya. Although Vedanta Desika does not mention 
the name of this work, yet, he seems to allude to its discus¬ 
sion on 4 Soul: atomic VS, all-pervasive’. 3 

Varada Visnu Misra preceded Varada Narayana 
Bhattaraka, another eminent Visistadvaitic writer, known 
only through Vedanta Desika’s works. Vedanta Desika 
suggests, more than once, that, the PrajnS Paritrana of 
Varada Narayana Bhattaraka followed the views of the 
Mana-Yathatmya-Nirnaya of Varada Visnu Misra in regard 
to the limbs of syllogistic reasoning, 3 

We can safely assign 12th century A.D. to Varada 
Visnu Misra and his activities in the field of Visistadvaitic 
logic and metaphysics. Being Ramanuja’s sister’s son and a 
pupil of Visnucitta he must have held a high position amongst 
the 74 Simhasanadhipatis of Ramanuja. 


1. N.S. page 288 (Madras). 2, N.S. page 193 (Madras). 

3. N.P, page 109 (Conjeevaram). 
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10. ITar ay ana Muni . 

Narayana Muni is known to us only through the ex¬ 
tensive quotations of his works in Vedanta Desika’s Panca- 
ratra Raksa (pp. Ill, 117, 145 etc.), Stotra Ratna Bhasya 
(page 40) and so on, He is to be differentiated from Narayana- 
carya, the author of the Tattva Nirnaya who was a follower 
of Yadava Prakasa. 1 He is also not the same as Narayanarya, 
the Visi$tadvaitic teacher and exponent of the Mlmamsa 
Sutras 3 and the author of one Nlti Mala (published in the 
Annamalai University Philosophy Series). 

He is said to be a student-disciple of Vangi Vange- 
svara 3 alias Sri Ranga Narayanacarya 4 , who, in turn, was, 
presumably the direct disciple of the great Ramanuja. 5 As 
Ramanuja’s date is A.D. 1017 to A.D. 1137, Vangi Vange- 
svara must have been his late contemporary and Narayana 
Muni could be placed, therefore, in the later half of the 
12th century A.D. 

Vedanta Desika does not give the name of his work 
or works. But the quotations clearly suggest the nature of 
his work or works. One of the works of Narayana Muni 
must have been a comprehensive metrical treatise on the 
cult and ritualism of ^rl Va-snavism and the doctrine of 
Prapatti 5 and Panca Kala Krtya 6 Another work in prose 
was probably a short manual on the Pancaratra-worship. 7 

Apart from the above unnamed treatises known through 
Vedanta Desika’s works, Narayana Muni seems to have also 
written a commentary on the Stotra Ratna of Yamunacarya. 8 
It seems, besides, that he had commented upon the work 
or works of his teacher i. e. Vangi Vangesvara 9 The 

3. S.R. page 46. 2. M.P 11th Stanza and S.M* page 18. 

3. P.R. pp. 144—145. 4. & 5. P.R. page 110. 

5. P. R page 117. 6 P. R. page 111. 7. P. R. page 133. 

8. 8. R. D. on 8. R, Veree 12. 9. P. R. page 136. 
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Adyar Library contains the following Mss. of Narayana 
Muni’s works - 

1. AstnslokI Vyakhya. 

2. Aradhana Sangraha Karika. 

3. Bhagavadgltartha Sangraha Vibhaga. 

4. Bhava Prakasika (a commentary on the Brahma- 

Stitras). 

Rangacarya in his Catalogue vol. 5 (vide No. 2376) 
mentions Narayana Muni as ‘Sastiprabandhanirmata’ or the 
author of 60 works. 

As Narayana Muni is held in much esteem by Vedanta 
Desika, we may presume that he was a great exponent of 
Visistadvaita in its practical side and had a clear and com¬ 
plete grasp of the Ramanuja Darsana and the Sri Vaisnava 
religion. 

According to the Guruparampara, Narayana Muni had 
his appellation of ‘Nanjiyar’ tour saint) given to him by 
Pa^ asara Bhatta in recognition of his staunch adherence to 
Visi$tadvaita. 

11. Vi$nu Citta . 

Visnucitta or Engal Alvan (A.D. 1106-1200; was the 
disciple-successor of Kurukesvara or Tirukkuruhaipairan 
Pillan (A.D. 1061-1161). On many an occasion, Vedanta 
Desika quotes from Visnucitta’s works. 

One of his works was a commentary on the Visnu 
Pur ana, known as * Visnucittlya*. It is available, ncw-a-days, 
in print. He had written, besides, the following works 
which Vedanta Desika quotes irom 

i. Prameya Sangraha. 

ii. Sangati Mala. 
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None of the above works has been mentioned by a ny 
of the Sanskrit Mss. Catalogues, The quotations from 
Prameya Sangraha 1 suggest that it was a comprehensive 
treatise on Visistadvaitic logic and metaphysics, contributing 
much to the thoughts of the Nyaya Parisuddhi and the 
Nyaya Siddhanjana of Vedanta Desika. Most of the anony¬ 
mous quotations 3 in the Nyaya Parisuddhi seem to be from 
this work of Visnucitta. The Sangati Mala 3 was a work 
after the Sri Bhasya of Ramanuja and promised to preserve 
the viewpoint of the Visistadvaita Vedanta, while expounding 
the Adhikaranas or the sub-sections of the Vedanta Sutras. 

Visnucitta seems lo have also expounded the Prapatti- 
philosophy of the Gadyas of Ramanuja in his work called 
the ‘Gadya Vyakhyana/* 

12. Varada Narayana Bhattaraka. 

Vedanta Desika mentions Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, 
by name, in his works. He also quotes profusely from his 
works. Varada Narayana Bhattaraka seems to have written 
the following works :— 

1. Nyaya Sudarsana or Vedanta-Nyaya-Sudarsana, 
an exposition of the Sri Bhasya (some portions of 
the work are published by A. R. Krishnamacha- 
riar in his Sri Bhasya edn. with 10 commentaries). 

2. Prajna Paritrana. This work is kown only 
through its quotations in Vedanta Desika’s works. 
It was a metrical treatise on Visistadvaitic logic. 
It was one of the precursors of the Nyaya 
Parisuddhi and the Nyaya Siddhanjana. On 
many an occasion, Vedant Desika dittoes its views. 

1. N.P. page 94, 95, 150 etc. gnd N.S. page 40, 

2. N.P. page 173, 174, 175, 176 etc, 

3. N.P. page 142 and N.S. page 174, 275. 

4. Catuislok! Bhft?ya page 19. 
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Varada Narayana Bhattaraka was a younger contem¬ 
porary of Varada Visnu Misra. His ‘Prajna Paritrana’ was 
written after the ‘Mana-Yathatmya-Nirnaya* of Varada Visnu 
M sra. We shall not be wrong if we assign the last 
decades of the 12th century A. D. to his literary activities. 

Varada Narayana Bhattaiaka had his appellation as 
‘Vakulabhrtkiiikara’. In fact, Kumara Vedantacarya, the 
son and successor of Vedanta Desika, identifies him with 
Vakulabhrt Iiinkara. 1 

13. Varadacarya . 

Varadacarya or Vatsya Varada, known also as Nadadur 
Ammal (A.D. 1165-1275) was the greatest of the exponents 
of the philosophy of Ramanuja. He had in Atreya Ramanuja 
his most devoted student and disciple. Vedanta Desika, 
early in his childhood, as the tradition goes, is said to have 
met in Varadacarya his spiritual teacher and preceptor. 3 
The hall of the Varadaraja temple at Little Conjeevaram is 
said to have been the lecture-hall where Vatsya Varada had 
expounded the Ramanuja Darsana. 

The following are his works referred to by Vedanta 
Desika:— 

1. Tattva Sara. 3 

2. Tattva Nirnaya. 4 

The catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. mention 5 certain other 
works also by Varadacarya : — 

1. Aradhana Karika. 

2. Paramartha Stutih, 

1. Adhikara:ia Cinfcamani on Adhikarana Sar avail 1. 25. 

2. A. S.—2 Verse. 

3. N- P. page 182 and N. S. page 71, 189 (Madras Edn.) 

4. N. S. page 189. 

5. Alphabetical Index o> S. Mss. in the Adyar Library. 
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3. Prapanna Parijata. 

4. Prameya Mala. 

But Vedanta Desika does not mention any one of them. 

The Tattva Sara, a compendium of the Visistadvaitic 
Vedanta has been published in the Annamalai University 
Philosophy Series. 

The late Dr. S. N. Das Gupta notes some other works 
also of Vatsya Va-rada in his ‘Indian Philosophy* :— 

1, Sarartha Catustaya. 

14. Senesvararya 

Vedanta Desika mentions Senesvararya in his Adhikarana 
Saravall (1.25) as the first and the foremost of the post- 
Ramanuja teachers of Visistadvaita. He also refers, in his 
Tattva Tlka (Page 20 Madras edn.) to a Nyaya Sangraha 
or SarTraka- Nyaya* Kalapa-Sangraha as the work of Senesvara- 
carya. Before the §ruta Prakasika of Sudarsana cary a 
and the Nyaya Sudarsana of Varada Narayana Bhattaraka 
it was, in fact, the ‘Nyaya-Kalapa-Sangraha’ of Senesvararya 
which was considered to be an authoritative interpretation 
of the Brahma Sutra-topics. We can assign the middle of the 
15th century A.D. to Senesvararya. The late Dr. S. N. Das 
Gupta does not seem to be right in taking Senesvararya or 
Senanatha as ‘an author of later date* (vide History of Indian 
Philosophy Vol. Ill Page 117). 

15. Sudarsana Bhattaraka . 

Sudarsana Bhatta alias Vyasarya or Sudarsana Bhatta¬ 
raka was an early contemporary of Vedanta Desika. The 
celebrated Vatsya Varada is said to have been his teacher* 
He wrote the following works : 

(1) Sruta Prakasika, a commentary on the £>rl Bhasya. 

This work is one of the sources of inspiration for 
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the Tattva Tlka of Vedanta Desika. It is 
published in parts. 

(2) Sruta Pradipika, an independent exposition of the 
Brahma-Sutras. Its manuscript copy is preserved 
in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library. 

(3) Tatparya Dipika, a commentary on the Vedartha 
Sangraha of Ramanuja. It is known only through 
its allusions in Vedanta Desika’s works. 

(4) Subalopanisadvyakhyana, an exposition of the 
Subalopanisad. Ranga Ramanuja, the famous 
Visistadvaitic exponent of the Upanisads 1 and a 
commentator of the Nyaya Sidhanjana of Vedanta 
Desika, shows his acquaintance with this work of 
Sudarsanacarya. 

(5) An exposition of the Ramanuja Gadyas.® The 
work is lost now. 

16. Narayanarya. 

The works of Narayanarya have been referred.to by 
Vedanta Desika. The following seem to be his works: — 

1. Niti Mala 3 . It has been published in the Anna- 
malai University Philosophy Series. According 
to Vedanta Desika, the views of the Niti Mala 
are ‘Ekadesimatam’. 

2. An exposition of the Mlmadisa-Sutras. i Vedanta 
Desika has criticised this exposition of the 
Mimamsa labelling it as ‘Praudhi Prakasana* or a 
mere show of interpretative skill. Nevertheless, 
this work of Narayanarya was one of the sources 
of inspiration, jfor Vedanta Desika's Mlmarhsa- 
writings. 

1. N.S. Bhssya Page 31. 2. Gadya Traya Bhttsya, Pago 107. 

3. N. S. Page 16, 83. 4. N. S. page 376. 

17 
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3. A commentary on the Gita, 1 The work is pre¬ 
served only in some of its passages quoted in the 
Gita Tatparya Candrika of Vedanta Desika. 

His period of activity is the beginning of the 13th 
century A. D. 

17. Atreya Ramanuja . 

Atreya Ramanuja or Vadihamsarhbudacarya was 
Vedanta Oesika’s great teacher, 2 He was well-versed in the 
Mlmarhsa and the Vedanta, 3 It was he who had initiated 
Vedanta Desika into the sectrets of Visistadvaita and Sri 
Vaisnavism. 4 He was the fourth in direct descendence 
from Ramanuja. He was famous as Vedantodayanacarya. 
He was also known as Pranatartihara or Mahanasacarya. 
Venkatadhvarin, the celebrated author of the Laksmi 
Sahasra and the Visvagunadarsa-caihpu (17th century A. D.) 
is said to have been one of his descendants. 

Atreya Ramanuja's date according to the Sri Vaisnava 
tradition falls between A. D. 1221-1295. He was a resident 
of KancI (Conjeevaram; and Vedanta Desika was his sister's 
son. He is traditionally known as the author of 3 works. 
So far, only his ‘Nyaya Kulisa’ 5 (published as Annamalai 
University Philosophy series No. 1) has seen the light of 
day. A mere look at the progression of its themes such as— 

(i) Siddhartha Vyutpatti Samarthana Vada, 

(ii) Svntah Pramanya Nirnaya Vada, 

(iiij Khyati Nirupana Vada, 

(iv) Svayamprakasa Vada and 

(v) Isvaranumana Bhanga Vada and so on, 

1. MTmSrusS pfidnkff-11 and Se. M. page 18. 

2. G. T. C. page 947 aDd N. P. page 112. 

3. Adhikarapa SEr&vall-Sloka 562. 

4. M. P. slpka 2. 5. N. P, page 103 and 137, 
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is enough to suggest ;its voluminous and authoritative nature. 
Its loss is a great loss to Visistadvaita and to the study of 
Vedanta Desika. 

Vedanta Desika in his Tatparya Candrikai on Rama¬ 
nuja’s Gita Bhasya quotes a stanza of Atreya Ramanuja. 
The stanza in question suggests another work of Atreya 
Ramanuja, presumably a work on the &rl Bhasya. 

The late Dr. S.N. Das Gupta mentions a ‘Moksa Siddhi* 
of Atreya Ramanuja in his Indian Philosophy. This ‘Moksa 
Siddhi’ might havejbeen only a chapter of the Nyaya Kulisa. 

18 . MegJianadari Suri . 

Meghanadari Suri was an early contemporary of Vedanta 
Desika. Vedanta Desika mentions him as ‘Asmadlyah’ 
(our own man) in his Nyaya Parisuddhi. He was a Tengalai 
Srlvaisnavacarya and a great Tarkika. He wrote the follow¬ 
ing works i— 

1. Nyaya Prakasika, a commentary on the Sri 
Bhasya. Vedanta Desika refers to the work in 
his Tattva Tlka (pages 13 and 18, Madras edn.) 
and characterises it as an Ekadesin’s work. 

2. Naya Dyumani, an extensive treatise on Nyaya- 
VisistSdvaita-syncretism. Vedanta Desika indi¬ 
rectly alludes to it in his Nyaya Parisuddhi. 

3. Bhava Prabodha. 

Now, in addition to the above well-known Visistadvaitic 
writers, Vedanta Desika refers to some others also, who, 
though less known, are of great importance to the recon¬ 
struction of the history of the Visistadvaitic thought. 


1. G. T.d. psgfr £91-92 (An&nda press. Mad gas Edn.). 
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i. Yadava Prakasa 

Yadava Prakasa was the teacher of the great Ramanuja, 
He was a convert from Advaitism to Visistadvaitism. The 
tradition records how Yadava Prakasa and Ramanuja 
differed, once, on the interpretation of the text ‘Kapyasam 
Pundarlkam’ etc. of the Chandogya Upanisad and how the 
incident drove Ramanuja to establish Visistadvaita and tar! 
Vaisnavism to the chagrin of Advaita and Saivism. 

Yadava Prakasa is said to have been defeated by 
Ramanuja in a Sastraic duel. Accepting his defeat iu good 
grace, he is further said to have become a Visistadvaitin. 
Vedanta Desika takes the work of Yadava, the Visistadvaitin, 
as a classic of the Visistadvaitic concept of Sanyasa. This 
work of Yadava is the ‘Yati-Dharma-Samuccaya’. For 
Vedanta Desika, Yadava is a ‘Paramacarya’ on the point of 
*'Y ati-linga-Samarthana’. 1 

Another work of Yadava Prakasa, alluded to by Vedanta 
Desika, is a Bhasya on the Bhagavadglta. 2 Vedanta Desika 
notes and criticises certain textual variants of the Gita 3 as 
commented upon by Yadava Prakasa. The Gita Bhasya of 
Yadava Prakasa does not seem to be available now. 


Vedanta Desika also alludes to a commentary by Yadava 
Prakasa on the Brahma Sutras. 4 Yadava Prakas'a flourished 
in the 11th century A. D. Along with Yadava Prakas'a, 

\ edanta Desika mentions the following other Glta-Bhasya 
Ko.ras:—' 


1. Yajfia Svamiu. Vedanta Desika quotes from the 
Gita Bhasya of Yajfia Svamin in his Glta-Tat- 
parya-Candrika (page 71). 


1 . 

3. 


4. 


o. u. v fida t4. 


c T p A ^ ^-L-Upage 682, 649, 625, etc. 

T. C page 211, 248and 625. 


T. T. page 127. 


5 . G. T, C. page 952. 
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2. Pisaca. 

3. Rantideva. 

4. Gupta or probably Abhinava Gupta (!) 
n atparya Tulika-Kara. 

/edanta Desika quotes from a ‘Tatparya TuRka* in his 
'a-Tlka' more than eight times. At times, he charac- 
5 the view of the Tatparya Tulika as ‘Vaibhava Vadah 
generally he accepts the Tulika-interpretations as 
ritative. 

The author of the Tulika or the Tatparya Tulika has 
wrongly assigned by the late Dr. S. N. Das Gupta 
History of Iudian Philosophy Vol, III, Page 114) to 
th century. The very fact that Vedanta Desika exten- 
quotes from the Tulika is enough to suggest a much 
period for the Tulika Kara, say, the 12th-13th 
ies A.D. 

l^amana. 

Vedanta Desika mentions on Vamana 1 as a commentator 
Dramida Bhasya. Apart from his name nothing more 
wn abont this teacher of Visistadvaita. 

r aradaraja Pandita. 

r edanta Desika mentions by name one Varadaraja 
a as a Sri Vaisnava writer. 3 He also refers to his 
called the ‘Sanmarga-Dlpika.’ This ‘Sanmarga 
a* must have been a treatise on Sri Vaisnavism and a 
of inspiration for Vedanta Desika in his Saccaritra 
. 3 About Varadaraja Pandita we can only say that 
5 a pre-Vedanta Desika exponent of Sri Vaisnavism. 

X. T. page 41. 2. S. R, page 77. 3. S. R. page 77. 
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v. Bhoja Baja. 

Vedanta Desika notes in his Saccaritra Raksa (Page 87) 
one Bhoja Raja and mentions the latter's work, ‘the Prayoga- 
Paddhati-Ratnavali’ as a treatise on the cult and ritualism of 
Sri Vaisnavism. In his Pancaratra Raksa (pp. 110 and 137) 
he quotes from this ‘Prayoga-Paddhati-Ratnavali’. Nothing 
more is known about this work. 

vi. Sri Krsna Muni . 

Vedanta Desika quotes in his Pancaratra Raksa (pp. 94, 
113 and 122) some verses from a work of one Sri Krsna 
Muni. One Krsna Guru, a disciple of Sri Rama Misra II is 
mentioned by the Adyar Library Catalogue as a commentator 
of the Bhagavata. It is possible to take ‘Krsna Muni’ of 
Vedanta Desika’s references and ‘Krsna Guru' of the Adyar 
Library Catalogue as one and the same person. 

vii. Valaievdcdrya. 

Vedanta Desika mentions one Valadevacarya along 
with Bhoja Raja as an authority on the cult and ritualism of 
Sri Vaisnavism. 1 

viii. Vasudeva Svdmin . 

Vedanta Desika mentions one Vasudeva Svamin as a 
champion of the cause of the Pancaratra-Vaikhanasa Sadhana. 3 
Nothing more is k&own about Vasudeva Svamin. 

ix. Ordhra Saromuni. 

Grdhra Saromuni and his ‘Nityakarma-Sangraha* are 
mentioned in Vedanta Desika’s Pancaratra RnksH. 3 But we 
know nothing more about him and his work or works. 

1. P. R. p&ge 95. 2. P. R. page 102, 

-3. P. R. page 122, 

i 
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x. Vangi Vangesvara . 

Vedanta Desika mentions Vangi Vangesvara and his 
anonymous work or works in his Pancaratra Raksa (pp. 123, 
110, 135 and so on). Vangi Vangesvara alias Sri Ranga 
Narayanacarya was, according to Vedanta Desika, an 
immediate disciple of Ramanuja. 1 We can accordingly fix 
his time as the beginning of the 12th century A. D. 

zi. Pratapa Bhupa . 

One Pratapa Bhapa and his ‘Acamana-Nirnaya’, 
are mentioned by Vedanta Desika in his Pancaratra Raksa 
(Page 133). But we know nothing more about the author or 
the work. 

zii. Visnu Vaibhavadliikara. 

In his Catussloki Bhasya, Vedanta Desika mentions 
one Sri Visnu Vaibhavadhikara and quotes a verse of his. 3 
The verse in question suggests the work to be a Stuti on 4 &ri\ 

xiii, Bharata Muni . 

One Bharata Muni, a Sri Vaisnava Acarya of some 
eminence finds mention in Vedanta Desika’s Stotra Ratna 
Bha§ya. 3 We know nothing about him. But he may be 
identical with Yatisekhara Bharata, a disciple of Ramanuja. 

xiv. BJiavasvamin . 

A Bhavasvamin has been mentioned by Vedanta Desika 
in his Saccaritra Raksa. 4 He was, in all probability, a 
writer of some Smrti-digest and a contemporary of Hemadri 
(12th Century A.D.). 

1. P. R. page 110. 2. C. B. page 15. 

3. S. R. B. page 62 and Gadya Traya Bhasya, page 107. 

4. S. R. page 1. 
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xv. Nai'ayanacarya - 

Narayanacarya, on the basis of a reference in the 
Saccaritra Raksa 1 , appears to be a follower of Yadava Pra- 
kasa and the author of a ‘Tattva Nirnaya’, an extensive 
treatise on Vaisnavism and Vedantism. 

xvi. Varadarajacarya. 

One Varadarajacarya, an author, different from Varada- 
raja Pandita, whom, we have referred to as the writer of 
the Sanmarga Dipika and also different from Varadaraja, 
the author of a Smrti-digest has been mentioned by Vedanta 
Desika in his Sata Dasani. 9 Nothing more is known about 
him. 

xvii. Sadgunya Viveka. 

This anonymous work is mentioned in the Tattva Tlka 
of Vedanta Desika. 3 Nothing more is known about it or its 
author. 

xviii . Parakala Sitri. 

Vedanta Desika quotes a stanza only of Parakala Suri 4 

The above is the extent of literature known from the 
works of Vedanta Desika. It all goes to suggest Vedanta 
Desika's range of mental culture and erudition. Some of the 
works, untraceable now, but known to Vedanta Desika, 
must have been great assets to Sanskrit literature in general 
and Visistadvaitic literature in particular. A few works, 
hitherto unknown, such as the Nyaya Kulisa, the Nlti Mala 
and the Tattva Sara have, however, seen the light of day. 
An intensive research is needed to unearth the other ones 
known only from their quotations or references in Vedanta 
Desika’s works. 


1. S. R. page 48. 
T. T. page 59. 


2. S. D. page 60. 
4. P. R. page 135. 
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HIS SUCCESSORS 

1. Varadanatha or Kumara Vedantdcdrya 

Vedanta Desika’s immediate successor was his son 
Varadanatha alias Kumara Vedantacarya or Nayinaracarya 
(A. D. 1317-1414). Like his illustrious father, Varada 
Natha also was a great scholar and exponent of the Visista- 
dvaita Vedanta. He was probably the first and the fore¬ 
most of his fathers devoted disciples who had a hand in 
establishing the Desika-cult and instituting the worship of the 
image of Desika. The Vadagalai Sri Vaisnava temples, 
containing Desika Sanctuaries, resound, even to-day, with the 
strains of Varadanatha’s compositions, in honour of Vedanta 
DeSika. 

Some of the incidents connected with his life have 
already been noticed in Chapter I. The following are the 
works of Varadanatha :— 

1. Tattva Traya Culukam, a small tract on the essen¬ 
tials of Visistadvaita. 

2. Rahasya Traya Culukam, a small tract on the 
essentials of Sri Vaisnavism. 

3. Adhikarana Cintamani, a commentary on the 
Adhikarana Saravall of Vedanta Desika. 

4. Rahasyatrayasarartha-Sangraha, a summary of 
the voluminous ‘Rahasya-Traya-Sara 9 of Vedanta 
Desika. 

5. Verses on Vedanta Desika’s greatness. 

6. Abheda Khandana—in MS (Adyar Library). 

7. Avidya Khandana—in MS (Adyar Library). 

18 
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8. Prapancamithyatva 'Khandana—in MS Adyar) 
Library). 

It is these) works, indeed, that have made Varadanatha 
famous as Varadanatha Vedantacarya. The chief-most 
contribution of Varadanatha, Vedanta Desika’s son and 
successor, was the popularisation of the ‘Desika Darsana’ 
and the ‘Desika Dharma\ After Varadanatha, it seems, 
Vedanta Desika’s family-line becomes untraceable. But 
the line of his disciples runs uninterrupted, even to this day. 

Brahma Tantra Svatanira Svamin {1286-1386 A.D.). 

In Brahma Tantra Svatantra Svamin, Vedanta Desika 
had met his spiritual successor and a most faithful exponent 
of the Desika Darsana. Brahma Tantra Svantantra Svamin 
along with Varadanatha, Vedanta Desika’s son, has been 
chiefly responsible for propagating and popularising the 
teachings of Vedanta Desika. He had a great hand in the 
spread of the Desika Sampradaya According to the 
‘Epigraphia Indica* (Vol. XXIV, part VII, July 1940 pp. 318- 
326) he was the founder of a Hatha in Conjeevaram in 
1360 A. D. for the dissemination of Vedanta Desika’s ideas 
and ideals. He is also said to have transferred his head¬ 
quarters to Tirupati, a meeting-place of scholars of repute of 
different persuations of the times. After Tirupati, the 
Svamin is said to have moved to Mysore on the invitation 
of Kumara Kampana, the Viceroy (Dandanayaka) of the then 
Vijayanagara Emperor. The famous Parakala Matha of 
Mysore owes its origin to him. It is with Brahma Tantra 
Svatantra Parakala Svamin that the spiritual line of Vedanta 
Desika starts and knows no break till to-day. The Parakala 
Svamin, 6ri Abhinava Ranganatha Brahmatantra Svatantra 
Swamihal II (1925- ), under whose feet the writer (of 

this study) has had the priviledge of sitting for sometime, 
is the present-day bearer of the torch of knowledge (6emusi 
BhaktirQpa) borne by his illustrious predecessors. The Cats- 
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logues record the following two works of Parakala Svamin I 
(14th Century A.D.) 1 

1. Acarya Mangalam. 

2. Vijayindra Parajaya. 

The 2nd. viz. Vijayindra Parajaya seems to have been 
a dialectic of defence of Visistadvaita against Dvaita. 

2, Prativadi BhayanJcaram Annanacarya : — 

Vedanta Desika’s second famous disciple was a Tenga- 
lai teacher of the name of Prativadi Bhayankaram Anna? 
nacarya (A.D. 1400-1410). Being a Tengalai, he was drawn 
towards the Vadagalai Acarya, Vedanta Desika. He has 
immortalized Vedanta Desika in his work, the Saptati-Ratna- 
Malika. His other works are : — 

1. Mithyatva Khandana Sara. 

2. Vyavaharikatva Khandana Sara. 

3. Ananda Taratamya Khandana. 

3. Sri Nivasa Ddsa :— 

£rl Nivasa Dasa of Bharadvaja Gotra (14th-15th cen¬ 
turies A.D.), though not in the direct line of Vedanta Desika’s 
disciples, was, yet, a great Desika-Bhakta. His most valuable 
contribution to Desika-studies is the ‘Nyaya Sara-Sama- 
Vyakhya’ on Vedanta Desika’s Nyaya Parisuddhi. Though 
the Vyakhya is lost in some parts, it is, yet, suggestive of 
the great part it plays in the Nyaya-Vedanta reconstruction 
of Vedanta Desika. 

§rl Nivasa Dasa does not refer to any other work of 
his in his Nyaya-Parisuddhi-commentary. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that such works as the Vadadri Kullsa, the Visis¬ 
tadvaita Siddhanta, the Nyasa Vidya Vicara and so on that 
are ascribed to him are by his namesake, some other 

1. Advar Library MSS. Catalogue, 
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Sri Nivasa. He is to be distinguished from Sri Nivasa, the 
author of the Yatlndra Mata Dipika (16th Century A.D.) who 
refers to the Nyaya Sara of Sri Nivasa Dasa as one of the 
sources of the study of the “Ramanuja Darsana’' 1 

4. Brahma Tantra Svatantra Svamin or Parakala Tati III 
(14* h —15*A Century ). 

This Brahma Tantra Svatantra Svamin, was probably 
the author of the Para±para Prabbavam, a work in Tamil, 
which gives all the traditional accounts of the lives of the 
£rl Vaisnava teachers. 

5. Ramanuja Dasa alias Mahaoarya ( 16th Century J..D.) 

He was decidedly the greatest of the Sri Vaisnava 
scholars of his times. He has made himself immortal by 
his super-commentary, the Canda Maruta on the §ata 
DosanI of Vedanta Desika. 

In his Vedanta Desika Vaibhava Prakasika, a metrical 
biography of Vedanta Desika, he has preserved, against the 
ravages of time, the personality of Vedanta Desika, the great 
Visistadvaitin and £rl Vaisnava after the great Ramanuja. 
Mahacarya was a prolific writer. He has written the follow¬ 
ing works (mostly in ms) :— 

1. Parasarya Vijayah. 

2. Brahma Vidya Vijayah. 

3. Sadvidya Vijayah. 

4. §ruti Tatparya Nirnayah. 

5. Advaita Vidya Vijayah. 

6. Gurupasadana Vijayah. 

6. Appayya DzTcsita ( 16th Century A. Z). ):— 

Appayya Dlk§ita, the great Advaitacarya, though not a 
6rl Vaisnava disciple of Vedanta Desika, was yet a great 
admirer of Desika’s ideals. That he wrote commentaries on 


1 . Yatlndra Mata Dlpika. page 101. 
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Desika’s Yadavabhyudaya and Paduka Sahasra is a proof, 
indeed, of his keen sense of admiration for Vedanta Desika, 
a rival religionist, to all intents and purposes. 

7. Ranga Ramanuja Muni ( 16th-17th century A.D .):— 

Ranga Ramanuja Muni was a famous Sri Vaisnava 
scholar and author of his times. He is said to have written 
60 works. He has commented upon all the important 
Upani§ads, the Sri Bhasya, and the Brahma Sutras. That 
he was a keen student of Vedanta Desika’s works is clear 
from his super commentary on the Nyaya Siddhanjana. 

8 . Venkatadhvarin (16th-17th century A. D.) 

The name of Venkatadhvarin, the 6rl Vaisnava poet and 
a direct descendant of Atreya Ramanuja, cannot be omitted 
in the list of Vedanta Desika’s successors. In his work, the 
Vis^agunadarsa Cariipu, he has devoted an exclusive section 
to the delineation of Vedanta Desika’s character and persona¬ 
lity. His another work, the LaksmI Sahasra, bears the 
impress of the spirit of the Daya Pataka and the Paduka 
Sahasra of Vedanta Desika. He is, besides, the author of the 
following works (cf. Adyar Library MSS Catalogue):— 

!• Acarya Pancasat, 

2. Uttara CaifapQ, 

3. Varadabhyudaya Campu. 

4. Raghavayadavlyam. 

5. t Vidhitraya-Paritrana. 

6. Pradyumnanandam. 

7. Mlmaihsa Makaranda. 

In addition to the above well-known disciples and 
admirers of Vedanta Desika, there are others, though less 
known, of the succeeding centuries (i.e, I7th-l8th), who have 
held the cause of Desika Darsana, dearest to their hearts. 
Some of them, such as, 
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1. Nrsimharaja, the Commentator of the Niksepa 
Raksa, 

2. Nrsimharaja, the author of the Sata Dfl§ani- 
Vyakhya, and 

3. Nrsimharaja, the author of the Ananda DayinI 
Tlka, on the Tattva Mukta Kalapa. 

were all great scholars and exponents of the Desika Darsana. 

The line of the followers of Vedanta Desika is traceable 
in the 19th-20th centuries also in the person of the following 
Visistadvaitic and Sri Vaisnava scholars of repute :— 

k 1, The heads of the Parakala Matha of Mysore. 

2. The heads of the Ahobila Matha. 

3. The late M. M. C. Narasinhacaryar, and 

4. The Prativadi Bhayamkaram Annangaracariar of 
Conjeevaram. 

Some 600 years have gone by since the passing away of 
Vedanta Desika. But, the figure of Vedanta Desika still 
dominates the world of Visistadvaitic thought and Sri 
Vaisnava religion. 



CHAPTER VI. 


HIS PLACE IN SRIVAISNAVISM. 

What is discernible in the Prapatti-doctrine of the 
iPancaratra Samhitas is the blend of ideas of philosophical 
and theological significance. The soul-sense of Narayana 
or Vasudeva appears to be encrusted with sectarianism and 
pedagogism. It is with the advent of the Alvars or the 
God-mad mystics that the springs of the soul-religion of the 
iPancaratragama well-up again. Even when the Alvars did 
not profess Sri Vaisnavism, they lived §rl Vaisnavism in 
their day-to-day lives. The first three Alvars i. e. Poygaiy- 
jAlvar, Bhutatt-Alvar and Peyalvar had abundantly realised, 
for themselves, the love of God for man and the ‘Saulabhya* 
(the easy accessibility) of the Divine to humanity. The 
soul-ravishment experienced by Andal in her communion 
with God, symbolizes, in fact, the sublimest sense of §rl 
Vaisnavism realised by the Alvars. The great Nammalvar’s 
realisation of ‘Preyasl-Paratantrya’ in face of the Divine is 
another great aspect of §rl Vaisnavism forming the essence 
of the Alvars’ lives. 

The Sri Vaisnavism of the Alvars was pure soul-religion, 
the religion of love and devotion to God. It transcended 
all the bounds of Sri Vaisnava institutionalism. The Alvars, 
in fact, were blessed with the immediate intuitive realisation 
of Reality. The Alvars knew of no line of demarcation 
between the domains of philosophy and the dreamlands of 
religion. In the life of the Alvars the Sri Vaisnava religion 
bad reached the status of a universal religion of man. 

And then, slowly but surely, change set in. 6rx Vaisna- 
visrn became subject to speedy transitions from the intui- 
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tionalism of the Alvars to the in telle ctualism of the Araglyas. 
Then came upon the scene the great Yogin, Natha Muni. 
What he did, first of all, was to advocate the culture of 
Prapatti as practised by the Alvars. He proclaimed as well, 
the equality of the f Dravidamnaya (The Alvar’s songs) with 
the infallible Vedas. The main idea in Natha Munis mind 
was to rejuvinate religious conservatism and sectarianism with 
the spirit of the Alvars' religion, Sri Vaisnavism, accordingly, 
was proclaimed as the real spiritual heritage of India. 

Soon after Natha Muni came his spiritual successor, 
Alvandar or Yamunacarya. What he did was to harmonise 
the Vedic religion with the Prapatti-religion of the Alvars. 
He gave, first of all, a philosophical foundation to the 
mysticism and the spiritualism of the Alvars. Being a mystic 
himself, he leaned towards Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism which, 
for him, was the religion of heart rather than of head. His 
heart ever yearned for the highest Vasnava ideal, 

which, meant for him, the laying bare of one’s contrite heart 
before the Divine. The strings of his heart burst forth in 
divine melodies bringing solace to the hearer— 

'Heir & *7TcTT 

ft ii 5 

Then came Ramanuja in whose mind, the religion of the 
Alvars and the high philosophy of the Vedas and the 
Upani§ads became one coherent whole. His main concern, 
accordingly, was to build up the philosophy of Srlvaisnavism. 
This could be done only by clearing away the Nirvisesadvai- 
tic growth round the ancient Brahma Sutra-tradition of the 
VedSnta. He set himself to work. He achieved his aim in 
his ‘Sri Bhasya’ and his ‘Saranagati Gadya\ He advocated 


1. Stotra Ratna,*60. 
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‘Visistadvaita* against ‘Nirvisesadvaita’, proving his system 
to be the real representative philosophy of the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, the Brahma Sutras, the Puranas, the Pancaratra 
samhitas and the Dravidamnaya. He stood for the non¬ 
differentiation of the theory from the practice. For him 
Daisaaa was the form of Sadhana and Sadhana, the function 
of Darsana. ‘Visistadvaita’ and ‘Sri Vaisnavism’ meant for 
him the same reality or the same realisation. 

Then come the 74 Sirhhasanadhipatis or the apostles of 
£rl Vaisnavism deputed by Ramanuja to preach and practise 
the religion and philosophy of Visistadvaita as the only ideal 
and the only attainment. All these apostles, being men of 
unimpeachable character, strove their utmost and with 
success, to live up to the ideals of Ramanuja. But what 
ultimately happened was that after the Master's Retirement 
some of them leaned towards philosophy while others were 
snatched away by religion. That is to say, that, by and by, 
philosophy and religion parted company. Seeds of dissent 
started finding congenial soil in the hearts of Ramanujists. 
It was at this juncture that Vedanta Desika arrived on the 
scene and with the sheer force of his personality brought the 
situation under control. Antagonism between philosophy and 
religion, though not dead, could not rear its head for some¬ 
time. Although he has been acclaimed as the leader of the 
Vadagalai-sect of Sri Vaisnavas, having in Pillai Lokacarya, 
the head of the Tengalai-group, as his rival, yet, he was the 
only Srlvai'snava Acarya of his times who stood for the unity 
and the solidarity of the Srlvaisnavas. He ever prayed to 
God - (by your grace, O Lord I may 

faultfindingness, the mother of mutual intolerance, leave us 
in peace). To blame Vedanta Desika for the origin of the 
‘Astadasa-Bhedas* or 18 dicords as tabulated in : — 

19 
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does not seem to be fully justified. The points of §rl Vaisna- 
vite dissention such as— 

(ij Svami-krpa (the grace of God) : Sahetuka (caused 
by human merit) VS Nirhetuka (uncaused or 
spontaneous), 

(ii) Phala (the ultimate emancipation of the soul) : 
Impersonal (accruing to ,God) VS Personal 
(acquired by the soul). 

(iii) Sri : Vibhu VS Anu. 

(iv) Para-Dosa-Darsitva (removal of dosa from the 
devoted soul) VS Para-Do?a-Duhkhitva (sharing 
by God in human sorrows), and 

(v) Prapatti (self-surrender) : subservience to Varna- 
srama Dharma VS. freedom from Varnasrama 
Dharma. 

are not the products of Vedanta Desika’s mind but the trends 
of the times. 

Vedanta Desika, in fact, was the last man to create 
schism in the Sri Vaisnava fold. It is a different story that 
the Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism got itself divided into Vadaga- 
laism and Tengalaism. Vedanta Desika’s role in the history 
of Sr! Vaisnavism is the role of a unifying force trying its 
utmost for a peaceful settlement of discord between concer- 
vatism and progressivism, between Veda and Prabandham, 
between Dharma and Brahman, between Jnana and Bhakti 
and to crown all, between Tengalaism and Vadagalaism. 
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HIS PLACE IN VISISTADVAITA. 

• . 

In the history of Visistadvaitic thought, Vedanta Desika 
occupies a unique place. Being a teacher of the system, he 
commands the same respect as the founder of the system. 
He is acknowledged by his contemporaries, let alone his 
successors, as the only representative writer on the Rama¬ 
nuja Darsana. 

His pre-eminence seems to be due to the following 
facts :— 

(i) He is the only Visistadvaitin after Ramanuja, who 
was destined to lead a dedicated life, dedicated 
to the cause of ‘Ubhaya Vedanta". 

(ii) He is the only 6rl Vaisnavacarya who was equi¬ 
pped with a great dialectical acumen. 

(iii) He is the only Visistadvaitin who combines logic 
with poetry, intellectualism with emotionalism and 
ritualism with spiritualism. 

(iv) He is the only religious head of his times who 
led a life of poverty and cared a fig for worldly 
riches. 

(v) He is the only sectarian leader of his days who 
was liked, even for his conservatism, by the 
people. 

(vi) He is [the only religious teacher of his times who 
commanded respect from his rival-religionists- 

The post-Ramanuja Visistadvaitic teachers were con¬ 
cerned with two things : 

(i) the expoundation of the Sri Bha§ya and 
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(ii) the dissemination of the teachings of the Pra- 
bandhams. 

Now, those who were engaged in 6rl Bhasyic studies 
were, more or less, of conservative temperament. And those 
busy with the popularisation of- the ideals of the Alvars’ 
songs were called progressivists. The first group is repre¬ 
sented by such famous scholars as Rama Misra II, the expo¬ 
nent of the works of Ramanuja ; Visnucitta, the mouthpiece 
of the Ramanuja Vedanta; Vatsya Varadacarya, the venera¬ 
ble seer and scholar of Visistadvaita and Sri Vaisnavism ; 
Sudarsanacarya, the famous Vyakhyakara of the Sri Bhasya; 
and last but not the least, Atreya Ramanuja alias Vadiham- 
sambudacarya, a critical scholar and constructive thinker 
of Ramanuja's philosophy. The representatives of the 
second group are Parasara Bhattaraka, the logician-saint; 
Nanjiyar (alias Narayana Muni), the apostle of popular 6rl 
Vaisnavism; Periavacan Pillai, the exponent of the Tamil 
Veda in his ‘Twenty-four thousand’ ; Vadakku Tiruvidi- 
pillai, the famous exponent of the Prabandhams and to crown 
all Pillai Lokacarya (A. D. 1264-1327) Vedanta Desika’s 
elder contemporary/and a great Sri Vaisnava having a hand 
in the philosophical foundation of Frapatti* and Sri Vaisnava 
spiritualism. But it is in the person of Vedanta Desika alone 
that the aboveltwo trends of conservatism and progressivism, 
characterising Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism after Ramauuja, 
meet for the first and probably the last time also. Being 
a Vadagalai Sri Vaisnavacarya, he did more than most of 
the Tengalai teachers, for the spread of the progressive 
tendencies of i the Sri Vaisnava religion and philosophy. 

L alike any other post-Ramanuja teacher it was he alone 
who possessed the real synthetic, sense, the key-note of the 
Visistadvaita Vedanta. It was he, who carved, first of all, 
a prominent niche for Prapatti in the midst of the Vedic 
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Sadhanas or the Brahma Vidyas. It was he alone who 
gave, first of all, a sound metaphysical background to 
Sri Vaisnavism. It was he alone in the host of his contempo¬ 
raries or successors who utilised the services of poetry for 
the spread of the ideals of Visistadvaita and Sri Vaisnavisn. 
The Vadagalais and the Teogalais both looked upto him 
for upholding the cause of Visistadvaita against the attacks 
of the Sankara-Vedantins, the Madhva-logicians and the 
other diverse critics of Ramanuja. The legacy he has left 
in the form of his Darsana; the Desika Darsana, to be sure, 
has ever since been enriching the Ramanuja Darsana and 
tha Ramanuja Sampradaya. What was Ramanuja Darsana 
in the pre-Vedanta Desika-times became the ‘Vedanta 
Desika-Darsana’ in the post-Vedanta Desika period. In fact, 
the strength of the Visistadvaita Vedanta depends as much 
on Ramanuja’s masterly formulation as on Vedanta Desika’s 
critical exposition. 

Vedanta Desika is the real representative of the 
Ramanuja Darsana and the Sri Vaisnava SaApradaya. This 
fact has abundantly been made clear by the great sage 
Vidyaranya (I3th-14th centuries A. D.) who quotes Vedanta 
Desika’s Tattva Mukta Kalapa, instead of Ramanuja’s §rl 
Bhasya, while summarising the points of the philosophy of 
Visistadvaita (Vide the ‘Sarva Darsana Sangraha’). 

That Appayya Dlksita (15th-16th centuries A.D.) took 
Vedanta Desika’s Yadavabhyudaya and Paduka Sahasra 
to be the real poetic presentations of Visistadvaitic Vaisna¬ 
vism is an evidence in itself of Vedanta Desika’s eminence 
in, the galaxy of post-Ramanuja Visi§tadvaitins. 

The posterity takes Vedanta Desika to be the only 
Visistadvaitic Vedantin, who, by his contributions, has given 
the Ramanuja Darsana, the high logical character, similar to 
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that given by Sri Harsa,Citsukha,MadhGsudana Sarasvati and 
Appayya Dlksita to the Sankara Vedanta. Moreover, Vedanta 
Desika is the only Visistadvaitic dialectician who is on par 
with such great Madhva polemic writers as Jaya Tlrtha 
and Vyasa Tlrtha. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AS A RELIGIOUS a REFORMER OF INDIA. 


The role Vedanta Desika played as a religious reformer 
of India can be best appreciated by those who make a 
comparative study of the teachers of Hinduism of the medie¬ 
val centuries. One thing stands out supreme and it is this : 
Vedanta Desika had realised in his life the ideal of self- 
renunciation. In the times he lived it was self-renunciation 
of men like him that could save Hinduism from the onslaughts 
of Mohammedanism. He had enough of Vairagya in him to 
work for the good of men. The best of his works of reform 
was, indeed, his personal practice of the highest ideals of 
Sri Vaisnavism and Hinduism in his day-to-day life. 

It is a fact that he was associated with Vadagalai 
6rivaisnavism that emphasized the Varna-Asrama-basis of 
Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism. But what he meant by the stress 
he laid on the performance of the duties of one’s social status 
and standard in day-to-day life, was the preservation 
of the ancient Vedic culture and never the imposition of 
restrictions on persons of lower castes in the matter of 
practising religion. Hinduism gained much through the 
efforts of Vedanta Desika. His attitude might have meant 
some set-back to the universalism of the Alvar's religion 
and the liberalism of Ramanuja’s religious culture, but, 
nevertheless, it went a great way in strengthening the spirit 
of Hinduism, in those troubled times, when, confusion of 
ideas, in the wake of Mohammedan onslaughts, was out to 
weaken the social foundations of India. 

The times did not demand from Desika the inculcation 
of the spirit of ‘Preyasl-Paratantrya’ of Nammalvar. The 
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Radha- Krsna-mysticism of the Bhagavata was equally out 
of the question. The religious democracy of the Maratha 
saints was also not needed. Vedanta Desika acted on his 
historical sense of the Hindu religion. Being the head of 
an institutional religion he always stood for the culture of 
pure religion. What he prescribed by way of remedy, 
to the Hindu religion, was the preservation of its age-old 
individuality. Accordingly, he did not like to weaken the 
Varnasrama-basis of India’s religious culture. He knew 
for certain that the institutional religion of the Vedas and 
the Smrtis could not be a universal religion of man. But 
he knew this also that the religion of the Vedas and the 
Smrtis contained the spirit of selfless love and service in 
such a measure as to make it worthy of universal acceptance 
and practice— 

31(^1 <TR^ff I' r 

i. e. ‘May the supreme religious sense, that first dawned on 
the Vedic seers, touch the chords of the hearts of the peoples 
of the world. May we all be blessed with Self-realisation 
ever and for ever, in ever increasing measure.; 
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NYAYA-VEDANTA.SYNCRETISM ( EPISTEMOLOGf- 

GAL) 

The. NySya-Vedanta-Syncretism has been, the first 
concern of Desika as the teacher of the Ramanuja System* 
and the founder of his own philosophy called the Desika- 
Darsana, It was Natha Muni, the first Acarya of Yisista- 
dvaita, (8th century, A.D.) who in his Nyaya' Tattva,. known 
to us from its quotations in Vedanta Desika’s works, had 
long attempted the syncretism, of the Nyaya with the 
Vedanta, after re-interpreting the Nyaya-Sutras, divesting 
them of the traditional concepts of Vatsyayana; Udyotakara 
and their followers, Natha Muni's mission met its fulfilment 
in the efforts of later Visistadvaitic teachers such as Parasara 
Bhattaraka, Varada Narayana Bhatta, Varada Visnu Misra 
and so on. Even then the ancient Ny ay a-doc trines of the 
traditional Nyaya teachers were so indelibly impressed on 
the minds of the VisistSdvaitic* logicians that Vedanta 
Desika had to finally tackle the problem of the syncretiz&tion 
of the Nyaya with the Vedanta. 

In the following pages our concern will be to. study and 
evaluate the Nyaya-Vedanta-syncretism of Vedanta Desika 
in respect of Visistadvaitic epistemology followed, by Visist- 
Sdvaitic. logic and dialectics, 

Vifitfadvaitic Epistemology 

Visistadvaitic Epistemology takes its being from Visisga- 
dvaitic Ontology 1 The ultimate reality according to the 
metaphysics’ of Visistadvaita is ‘Asesacidacitprakaran 

1. N,9. Page 200 (Madras edn.) 
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Brahma*, 1 or the Transcendental Being in and through Its 
material (acto and spiritual (cit) attributes. It is not an 
undifferentiated, eternal, self-shining consciousness as the 
Nirvisesadvaitins think. Consequently, consciousness is not an 
abstract all-pervading independent entity, but the expression 
of the all-conscious Being in Its essential nature, the very 
pulsation of the life of Reality, the never-to-be-separable 
glory of the Great Self. The very being of Reality is self- 
luminous consciousness and the expression, as well, of Reality 
is self-luminous consciousness. Consciousness presupposes 
a Conscious Being. 

Visistadvaitic epistemology contrasted with Nirvisesadvaitic 
epistemology . 

The Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge steers a course 
different from that of the Nirvisesadvaitic theory of knowledge. 
In the school of Sankara, pure undifferentiated consciousness 
being the ultimate reality, the fact of knowledge presupposing 
subject-object-relationship is au empiric fact, an appearance. 
In the school of Ramanuja and Vedanta-Desika, as the 
ultimate reality is an Omniscient, Omnipresent and Omnipotent 
Being, revealing Itself in Its aspects of 4 Cit T and ‘Acit* and 
yet transcending them, the fact of knowledge is the expression 
of Reality Itself in Its immanent as well as transcendant 
aspects. The metaphysics of Sankara postulates that know¬ 
ledge, being essentially relational and differentiated, cannot 
grasp Reality which is Absolute and Undifferentiated. The 
metaphysics of Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika recognizes all 
knowledge as the knowledge of Reality. Whereas, the 
£ankara-system sees a bridgeless gulf between the subject 
and the object because of the mutual contradictoriness of 
their nature, the Visistadvaitic system views the subject and 
the object meeting together in all conscious experiences. 


X. N,8. Page 2 (iUdrat «dn.) 
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According to the Nirvisesadvaitic conception, all the empiric 
presentations are ultimately sublated by the absolute universal 
consciousness ; but, according to the Visistadvaitic conception, 
all our presentations are but partial presentations ultimately 
meant to be sublimated by the supreme transcendental aware¬ 
ness. For Sankara, truth is transcendental, but, for Ramanuja 
and Vedanta Desika, truth is grasped epistemologically, 
logically, and metaphysically. Whereas Sankara holds 
intuition to be identical with ‘Nirvisesadvaitam* or the absolute 
reality, Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika take intuition as 
intuiting ‘Visistidvaitam 1 or the absolute reality as a unity in 
diversity. In the Sankara-Vedanta, epistemology does not 
take its being from ontology * because it is possible only in 
relational consciousness. But in Visistadvaita, episte¬ 
mology is the explanation of ontology and is true to all levels 
of consciousness and all aspects of reality. 

Nature of Knowledge . 

All the systems of Indian philosophy conceive of know¬ 
ledge as an event brought into being by subject-object- 
synthesis. 1 It is a different matter whether the subject, the 
object and their synthesis are true empirically only or 
really also. Knowledge is the knowledge of an object. 
Knowledge happens to a subject. Knowledge without an 
object is an impossibility. It is likewise non-entity without 
a subject. Knowledge, according to the Nyaya as well as 
the Visis^advaitic Vedanta, is an illumination of the object. 8 
The object, of knowledge, in Visistadvaitic epistemology, is 
not the same as in the Nyaya-epistemology. Whereas 
Visistadvaita admits the One, Absolute, Immanent and 
Transcendent Being as the ultimate object of knowledge 3 

1. SarvArtha Siddhi Page 174 (Conjeevaram edn.) 

2. Tttrkika Raktft Page 124 (Pandit) and N. P. Page 86 (Conje*. 
varam). 

3. N. P. Page 86 (Conjeevaram). 
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and regards the 6 categories of matter, time, soul, supreme 
being, pure matter and consciousness as knowable objects* 
the Nyaya recognizes as objects of knowledge, the sensuous 
entities such as the earth, the water, the light, the air, the 
soul and the qualities excluding weights, dharma, adharma, 
Samskara, movement, generality, inherence and non-existence. 1 
Since Visistadvaita holds a different view of the nature 
of the subject, it cannot hold the Naiyayika view of the 
nature of the object* In Visistadvaita all the knowables 
and all the objects of knowledge essentially remain the 
revelations of the Supreme Being Knowledge, which is 
‘Artha Prakasa’, is essentially ‘ Brahma-Prakasa’. Like 
Nyaya, Visistadvaita also postulates, for the fact of know¬ 
ledge, the identity of the metaphysical subject, the epistemo¬ 
logical subject and the logical subject. But it differs from 
Nyaya in the conception of the nature of the subject. For 
the Nyaya, the subject is Atman, the Cetana, the soul, 
where inheres the quality of Caitanya, Jnana i. e. conscious¬ 
ness. 2 For Visistadvaita, the subject is the Jiva, the Atman, 
the self-conscious being, essentially an attribute of the 
Transcendental Being, though, suffering from imperfections 
due to the impact of the Saihsara and all that Saihsara 
stands for. The Nyaya does not recognize the subject of 
knowledge as fit to be immediately intuited. 3 But the 
Visistadvaita emphatically asserts that the subject of know¬ 
ledge is self-intuiting and can be intuited immediately. 4 
The subject is all-pervasive, Vibhu, 5 in Nyaya, but, it does 
not know all objects at once in as much as its instrument of 
knowledge i. e. Manas or mind is atomic, 6 But in Visistad- 

1. Tfirkika Raksa, Page 124. 

2. Tfirkika Raksfi, Page 120. 

3. N. S, 1.1.10, 

4. N. P. Page 86. 

5. N. S. Bhfi$ya» Page 310. 

6. N. S. Bhfi$ya, Page 311. 
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vaita the subject, the self-conscious entity the Dharmin- 
consciousness, even when atomic in nature, can know all 
objects through its Dharma-consciousness which can reach 
out to any object whatsoever. Manas in Visistadvaita is a 
sense-capacity like the other five sense-capacities. 1 According 
to Nyaya, it is the Manas or the mind which brings about 
the relationship of the subject with the object through the 
agency of the senses. But according to Visistadvaita it is 
the subject, the self-conscious eternal spiritual being that 
comes into contact with the objects of knowledge, through 
its Dharma-Bhuta Jnana. Although, the Dharma-Bhuta 
Jnana is essentially pure and all-pervasive, yet, its powers are 
restricted by the Karmic-limitations. Thus it is that it 
expands and contracts and is not the constant universal 
effulgence like the Transcendental Dharmin-Consciousness. 

Knowledge is the experience of the Knower. The 
knower, the Dharrni-Bhuta-Jnana ; the self-conscious being 
energises the Dharma-Bhata-Jnana, the attribution conscious¬ 
ness, to illumine the objects as well as itself, both at the 
same time. 

Knowledge is eternal, as the knower is eternal. Yet its 
experience is possible only when it has illuminated the object. 
The states of sleep, dream etc. are all explicable, in as 
much as, knowledge, even when eternal, is restricted in its 
illumination of an object by the material inertia entering into 
the physical and the psychical make-up of the knower. 
Knowledge, which, in deep sleep, is unmanifest, becomes 
manifest in the state of awakening. There is no knowledge 
manifest in deep sleep as there is no illumination of an 
object there. Rama Misra's suggestion concerning knowledge 
as manifest even in sleep is un-Bhasyic according to Vedanta 
Desika. The persistence of the T or the ego-illumination 


1. N. S. page 35 
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in sleep does not mean the functioning of knowledge but 
the effulgence of the self, the Dharmin-consciousness. 

The most striking characteristic of knowledge, according 
to Visistadvaita, is this : While knowledge is an attribute 1 of 
the self in the sense that it is inalienably related to it and 
that its essential character of illumination is dependent on 
it 3 , it is also a substance, like any other substance, in the 
sense that, being ‘continuent’ it allows expansion, contraction 3 
and so on as its 'occurent* phases and operations. Thus 
knowledge is ‘Dravya’ and ‘Adravya’ both. It is a 
substantive-attributive entity. 4 The relation, accordingly, 
between the self and its knowledge is not the relation of 
inherance as the Nyaya-Vaisesika-realism would have it, but, 
a natural constitution that may be termed ‘aprthaksiddhi’ or 
inseparability or inalienability. Just as a luminous object and 
its luminosity are found to co-exist, so do the self and its 
knowledge naturally exist together. Whereas the one i. e. 
the luminous object or the soul is the static aspect, the other 
i. e. luminosity or knowledge is the dynamic aspect of the 
same being of consciousness. Although the self-conscious 
soul and consciousness are inseparable, yet, they are, 
distinguishable. 

The subject, and the object, the sentient and the non- 
sentient are not diametrically opposed to each other, since, 
they are essentially synthetixed in Brahman, their real being. 
The resultant factor i.e. knowledge also becomes the ex¬ 
perience of the One Being. 

Knowledge, in Visistadvaita, strictly speaking, is neither 
•Srsti Drsti 9 as it is in Nyaya, nor ‘Dr?ti Srsti* as it is in 

1. N. S. page 265. 

2. N. 8 page 263. 

3. N. S. page 265. 

4 . N. S. peg# 263, 
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Nirvisesadvaita, but 1 Brahma Drsti’ in as much as it is the 
Transcendental Subject that is the ground of all knowables, 
and the experiencer of the facts' knowledge also. 

In Visi$tadvaita knowledge is explained in the following 
ways :— 

The subject i.e. the Supreme Being, who is the being of 
our being, is the ultimate Knower. Knowledge, as essential 
attribute of the subject, and a substance in regard to its 
various states, goes out through the sense-channels and 
contacts the objects of experience. While contacting the 
objects for the sake of the subject, knowledge illumines itself 
by illuminating the objects. 1 

But in Nyaya its explanation will be like this :— 

Knowledge is made manifest on the mind-sense-object- 
contact and as such it points to a substrate which cannot be 
other than the self, the subject, wherein it inheres essentially. 

We have seen so far that Visistadvaitins do not explain 
knowledge purely from the epistemological and the logical 
points of view. Because, according to their system, know¬ 
ledge is neither a chemical secretion of the organism, nor a 
string of sensations, nor an empiric experience of a transcen¬ 
dental reality suffering under some illusion, nor even an issue 
of subject-object-meeting, but, an illumination with the self- 
shining soul that is meant for the manifestation of the objeets 
of experience. 

In this Dharma-Bhuta-illumination, in this Buddhi or 

knowledge are implied pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 

effort 3 which, according to the Nyaya, are the signs of the 

Atman or the soul, 3 That means that ‘consciousness’ includes 

- — “ 

2. N. S. page 273. 

3. Nyaya Sutra 1. 1.10, 

21 
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in itself all its aspects such as the presentative, the emotive, 
the effective, the conative and so on. It is unreasonable to 
believe that pleasure and pain etc. are other than agreeable 
or disagreeable facts of knowledge. Thus there is no point 
in saying that knowledge, along with pleasure and pain etc,, 
leads to the inference of the substrate i. e, the Atman. 
Pleasure and pain, desire and aversion etc. should not also 
be taken as the Vrttis or the propensities of the mindi. 
Although the ‘AtmasidcLhi’ of Yamunacarya 2 implies that 
pleasure and pain etc. are qualities of the mind and the §rl 
Bhasya 3 also suggests that the mind means all the emotive 
and the conative aspects of consciousness, yet, Vedanta 
Desika asserts that ‘definite knowledge, indefinite cognition, 
pleasure, pain etc. should either be taken as distinct aspects 
of consciousness consequent upon peculiar types of object- 
illuminations or as inner distinctions in consciousness, so 
affected by the objects. 4 Vedanta Desika also states that 
the exponents of Ramanuja such as Rama Misra 5 , Varada 
Visnu Misra 6 and Visnucitta 5 and others take pleasure and 
pain etc. as particular aspects of consciousness on account 
of particular kinds of objects affecting consciousness or the 
conscious being. 

A question may be asked : if desire, aversion etc. be the 
transformations of consciousness, how can the Transcendental 
Consciousness remain unaffected by such transformations 1 
The Visi§tadvaitic system solves it by saying that no agreeable 
affection is possible to the Transcendental Consciousness. It 
is possible that the desire, say to create aod to protect the 
universe, may affect the Transendental Consciousness, but 

1. N. S. page 271. 

2. N. S. page 272-273. 

3. N. S. page 273. 

4. N* S. page 273. 

5. N\ S, page 275; 
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even then it can do so only indirectly i. e. that it can affect 
it only in regard to the activity of creation, protection etc. 
and never in the respect of its essential nature or being. 

The super-sensuous entity called the ‘Adr§ta’ by the 
Mlmarhsa-philosophers is simply the pleasure or the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Supreme Being and as such it is implied 
in Divine Knowledge. 1 Some of the ethical and the aesthetic 
perfections of the Divine Personality such as divine sympathy 
for soul, divine response to human love and so on are simply 
the aspects of the transcendental consciousness. The 
Aesthetic emotions of the permanent and the transient 
varieties such as Rati i.e. love and Nirveda i.e. self-pity and 
so on are nothing more than the effective aspects of the 
Dharma-Bhuta-Jnana or the attributive consciousness. 

Thus in the above analysis of the nature of knowledge, 
according to Visistadvaita, what is abundantly clear is that 
knowledge is the illumination of an object for the sake of 
the self, the subject, and that it is the subject, the self that 
imparts its own illumination to knowledge before the latter 
can illumine an object. Never is knowledge either seen 
in its static aspect i.e. the Dharmin-consciousness or, the 
Atman or viewed in its dynamic aspect i.e. the Dharma- 
consciousness, the Jnana an abstract, indeterminable entity. 
Nature of knowledge follows from the nature of Being. 

Self luminosity as the essential character of knowldege 

Knowledge, according to the epistemology of the Vedanta, 
both of the schools of Sankara and Ramanuja, has got 
self-luminosity or self-evidence as its essential character. 
Although Visistadvaita differs from the Nirvisesadvaita in its 
Conception of Self-luminosity of knowledge, yet both the 
systems look upon self-revelation as an inherent feature of 


1. N.S. Page 263, 
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knowledge. As for instance, Sri Harsa, the great Polemic 
writer of the Sankara School, states in his Khandana Khanda 
Khadya (page 21): — 

?r f^irarcfa wfod srrcrfa *r %% sfa?r:, 

«T gr JWT 3T I 

wtsrcq- r 

Or that it is the self-experience of every body that— 
•I know’ requires no further proof of ‘I know that I know’. 
Knowledge is essentially self-evident and self-proved. The 
fact of ‘I know’ is beyond any doubt or disillusionment. 

Similarly asserts Parasara Bhattaraka, the great Visi?t* 
advaitic logician-philosopher, in his Tattva Ratnakara I 

'7Tf^b3TT^^cfb7pf JmiUig FfdWd: II 
irolci'^^^Jd: Kd-id id. l 

Ararat W^dd. fR RRftfe ¥TTf%rPT H 
'dl^KHid'dld^Rid: I 

n’ 

Or that knowledge is self-evident in as much as it is 
essentially an immediate awareness. As soon as knowledge 
comes into being, it is characterised by self-certitude or the 
experience of ‘I Know*. 

But ‘self-luminosity’ for the §ankara-School means 
something else than what it exactly means for the Ramanuja- 
achool. The §ankarites will analyse self-luminosity of 
consciousness as follows:_ 

Consciousness is self-luminous as it is consciousness, 
Otherwise (i. e. if consciousness were to be cognized), 
it would be other than consciousness, just like a jar.’ 
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This analysis means that consciousness, to be self-luminous, 
must not be cognized by another consciousness, because, that 
which is cognized by consciousness is not consciousness but 
an unconscious object. 

But the Ramanujists mean by self-luminosity of consci¬ 
ousness the following 1 :— 

fTsFOtgW fa, *r i cr^fcr ^nrtsfer r 

Or that consciousness to be self-luminous means that when 
it illumines an object to a particular subject at a particular 
moment, it illumines itself without requiring any other agent 
for its illumination. It does not mean, therefore, that it 
remains self-luminous at all times and to all the subjects. 

According to the ViSistadvaitic epistemology, as Vedanta 
Desika puts it, 2 consciousness, whenever it comes into being, 
as it always does, as an illumination of an object to a 
subject, at a time, is essentially characterised with self¬ 
luminosity, in as much as, it is ever illumined by its substrate 
i. e. the self-conscious Atman. But to other subjects or 
at other times, it is not self-luminous as in such cases its 
existence is either inferred or recollected. With regard to 
the omniscient Being, it may, decidedly, be asserted that 
He experiences His all-embracing consciousness as ever self- 
luminous and self-existent. 

Following the fundamental difference in the very concep¬ 
tion of consciousness, there is a basic difference, between 
Sankara and Ramanuja, in the conception of the self-lumino¬ 
sity of consciousness also. To Sankara, consciousness is 
objectless, partless, and indeterminate. To Rimanuja, 
Consciousness is about an object, and is essentially determi¬ 
nate and divisible in this or that unit. That is why according 

1. Sri Bhttsya Introduction. 

2. N. 8. Page 249. 
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to Sankara and his school the self- evidence of consciousness c 
is an eternal fact transcending time and space and causality. 
But, according to Ramanuja and his school, it is commonly 
experienced in the world of space-time-causality. The analo¬ 
gies of the finger-end not touching itself, the axe not cutting 
itself and the fire not burning itself do not prove that cons¬ 
ciousness cannot illuminate itself. 1 

The Nyaya-contention that knowledge is not self-evident is 
unfounded 

The Nyaya or the Vaisesika epistemology does not 
recognize self-evidence as the essential character of know¬ 
ledge. Accordingly, whenever a fact of knowledge comes 
into being, it is cognized by ‘Manasa Pratyak$a’ or mental 
perception or an act of after-knowledge or introspection 
called ‘anuvyavasaya’. Thus knowledge is not ‘svaprakasa’ 
but ‘paraprakasa*. And knowledge being Paraprakasa meaas 
that without introspection the fact of ‘I know’ is impossible 
to explain. 

The epistemologies of the Sankara-and the Ramanuja- 
schools of Vedanta do not approve of the above Nyaya- 
Contention. If knowledge revealing objects of experience 
remained unrevealed then it can never be revealed by any 
amount of Anuvyavasaya. If, however, a second unit of 
knowledge were assumed for the revelation of the first unit 
of knowledge, it may be pointed out that the second unit 
itself being unrevealed cannot reveal the first unit. If the 
second unit of knowledge called ‘anuvyavasaya’ be supposed 
to be self-revealed, ic is better to posit self-revelation with 
regard to the first unit itself to avoid ‘anavastha’ or infinite 
regress. 

One knows that one knows a thing in the same instant. 3 

1. Sarvgrtha Siddhi, page 175. ~~ 

2. T.M.K. 4,1 
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Even the Nyaya philosophy postulates ommiscience with 
regard to God. How can God be all-knowing if He did not 
know that He was all-knowing! It cannot be held that 
omniscience is only self-experienced but not self-revealed, 
since one thing cannot be the agent as well as the object at 
the same time. Without self-revelation as its essential 
character knowledge ceases to be knowledge. 1 

Further, if knowledge were not essentially self-revealed 
at the moment of its inception, how can the Naiyayika 
explain the common experience of stream-consciousness 
(Dharavahika Vijnana) 1 When anything becomes an object 
of knowledge, say, for an appreciable duration of time, the 
knowledge that results is a stream of knowledge. If each 
succeeding unit were to cognize each preceding unit then 
there will be a break in the flow of knowledge-streem (the 
Dhara-Vahika-Vijnana). Therefore, the 'Dhara Vahika 

Vijnana*, taken either as a unitary consciousness or a stream 
consciousness must needs be recognised as self-revealed 
otherwise if introspection was to help the revelation of the 
individual units the result will be the blocking of the flow of 
consciousness 9 . Consequently knowledge must be taken to 
be self-revealed in the very moment of its existence. 3 
The Mlmathsaka-view that knowledge is revealed through the 

revelation of ohjects is unscientific. 

The Vedantic schools of Sankara and Ramanuja do 
not agree with the view of the revelation of knowledge 
through object-revelation as held by the Kumarila-school 
of mlmaihsa. Vedanta Desika criticises the above Mlmam- 
saka-view 4 which means that what is involved in the expe- 

1. Sarvartha Siddhi on T. M. K. 4.1 

2. Sarvartha Siddhi page 175. 

3. T. M.K.4.2 

4^ T h M. K. 4.3 and S. page 250 (Mai raa Edn.) 
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rierice of *1 know this or that* is the fact of ‘Prakatata* or 
‘Prakatya 1 or ‘Jnatata 1 i. e. cognizedness, a quality of the 
object of experience leading to the inference of knowledge, 
its cause. 

If cognizedness, a product of the cognition of the object, 
led to the inference of its cause i. e. cognition, why should 
it not simply lead to the causal colloaction of cognition itself ! 
The inference of cognition, instead of the causal collocation 
of cognition, becomes simply superfluous in the circumstance. 1 
If, however, Cognizedness led to cognition, unrevealed in 
itself* the result will be nothing but doubt and disillusion¬ 
ment. If, on the other hand, it involved cognition as self- 
revealed, it would mean that cognition being self-revealed 
must result in cognizedness also as self-revealed which is not 
the idea of cognizedness in the mind of the Mlmamsa- 
epistemologist. The contention that ‘cognizedness 1 is pro¬ 
duced in the object by the cognition of the object, and helps 
our practical behaviour towards objects or our usage of words 
for the objects is also absurd, in as much as it is not ‘cogni- 
zedness* but the very nature and Constitution of the objects 
that guarantees the practical utility of the objects or the 
verbal usage for the objects in our day-to-day life. 2 Even if 
‘cognizedness* were admitted to lead to its cause i. e. 
‘cognition*, it can only do so in regard to the present 
objects as it can never apply to the past and the 
future objects which will have to remain, consequently, 
unknown for ever. 3 Thus it is unscientific, to hold that 
knowledge, such as ‘I know the jar\ is inferred from some 
silper-sensible imaginary character of ‘knownness 1 produced 
in the jar. The fact is that knowledge as such is essentially 
self-revealed and 'self-evident at the veiy moment of its 

1. T. M. K. 4.3. 

2. M. B. page 251, 

8. N.S. paga 251* 
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inception. 1 This self-revelation in turn means the immediate, 
intuitive experience of all objects of all kinds of knowledge. 2 

Self-Validity of Knowledge . 

Along with self-luminosity of self-evidence, self-validity 
also has been recognized by the Visistadvaitic epistemology 
as the essential feature of knowledge. So says Vedanta 
Desika— 

snwwi' 35r ^rr^dfiffd. 3 

Or that the immediate intuition of the soul is essentially 
self-revealing as well as self-valid. 

Now, wherein does consist the self-validity of know¬ 
ledge ? If one sees an object, such as a jar, one apprehends 
it immediately. What is the validity of the apprehension of 
the ‘Jar 1 , here ? It can be nothing more than the existence 
of the jar in its essential character. How is the validity of 
the apprehension of the ‘jar’ proved, in the case ? The 
apprehension that grasps the £ Jar’ proves its validity as soon 
as it comes into being. * 

In fact all kinds of knowledge are self-valid in as much 
as they all grasp and reveal their corresponding objects. 
Self-validity is inherent in the very nature of knowledge. 
If it were not so, it could never be brought about by any 
external agency. It is a matter of self-experience. Even 
the erroneous knowledge of ‘£ukti-Rajata’ (the shell-silver 
illusion) is not essentially invalid in as much as it does grasp 
something yonder existing in the space-time world. 6 It is 
only the presence of certain defects in the vision or the 

X. & 2. N.S. page 252. 

3. T. M. K. 4.104 

4. SarvSrtha SidcLhi, page 247. 

6. Sarvartha SidcLhi page 247. 

22 
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casual collocation of vision that leads to the invalidity of 
the ‘shell-silver’-experience. Validity of knowledge ta in¬ 
trinsic ; invalidity extrinsic. Even those epistemologists, 
such as the Naiyayikas, who hold that the validity of 
knowledge is conditioned by factors external to the factors 
of knowledge as such, do admit the self-validity of the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being where no defects of vision 
can be found. Therefore, it stands to reason, so argues 
Vedanta Desika, to accept self-validity of all knowledge, 
human and divine, and explain invalidity, wherever it may 
be, as caused by factors outside knowledge. 

In the illumination of an object of the space.time-world, 
all knowledge is self-valid and self-consistent* Otherwise 
no knowledge can be called ‘arthaprakasa and ‘arthakyya* 
karin.’ Invalidity is caused by other factors and applies 
to the following two characters of the object, 1 

(i) The ‘Svarupa-Nirupaka-Dharma’ or the characters 
that determine an object. For instance in ‘the 
shell-silver-illusion’ the determining characters of 
the ‘this* (Idam — Sukti) is not grasped and what 
is grasped instead, is the determining character of 
a ‘silver* (Rajatam)—a different object. 

(ii) The ‘Nirupita svarupa visesaka Dharma' or the 
defining details as for instance, in the ‘Yellow- 
conch* cognition, although the object i. e. the 
conch in its determining characters is grasped, yet, 
the defining details i. e. the white colour of the 
conch, remains completely ungrasped and instead, 
some other colour figures in knowledge. 

Thus, knowledge is essentially self-valid and when it is not 
so it is due to extraneous factors. 


1. TJ1K. page ]247. 
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The self-validity of knowledge may be analysed in its 
two-fold aspects:— 

(i) The ‘Utpatti* of the self-validity of knowledge 
i. e. its ratio-essendi, and 

(ii) The ‘Jnapti’ of the self-validity of knowledge 
i. e. its ratio-cognoscendi. 

The Visistadvaitic epistemology, like the Mlmamsa- 
epistemology, maintains self-validity of knowledge in both 
the above aspects. The causal collocation producing any 
knowledge, produces also the self-validity of knowledge. 
Self-validity is fundamental to knowledge, 1 invalidity being 
accidental. 

As there is self-origination of validity of knowledge, so 
there is self-cognoscibility of the validity of knowledge 2 . In 
fact, even those philosophical, schools such as the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika, that postulate validity of knowledge in its 
‘Utpatti’ and * Jnapti'-stages through extraneous causes, have 
to belive in the self-validity of the all-incompassing Divine 
Knowledge in the Utpatti-stage at least, in as much as the 
Omniscient Reality is neither an agent nor has it any instru¬ 
ment of generation of Knowledge, Now, if the Eternal 
Divine Knowledge, the eternal basis of all self-valid knowledge, 
were not supposed to know its eternal self-validity the result 
will be that God will cease to be omniscient ! 3 Thus, 
whether it be human knowledge or transcendental divine 
coDsciousnesss, it is essentially self-valid both in its origin and 
in its cognoscibility. Wherever there is invalidity as in 
human illusions and erroneous cognitions it is extrinsic both 
as regards its ratio-essendi i. e. its Utpatti and its ratio- 
cognoscendi i, e. its Jnapti. 4 Invalidity of knowledge means 

1. Sarvttrtha Siddbi page 246. 

2. T. M. K. 4.109. 

3. Sarvartha Siddhi page 249. 

4. ,, t > •> 250. 
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the illumination of an object not in its essentials. All the 
cases of invalid knowledge are caused by extraneous factors 
as some defect in the causal collocation of knowledge itself or 
some subjective defect or some obstacle to right apprehension 
and so on. That the ‘shell-silver-illusion is not valid, is not 
known by itself, but, by the failure of its being conducive to 
our practical needs of life. Similarly, it does not originate 
from the common causal collocation of knowledge as such* 
but, from defects or obstacles external to the factors of the 
generation of knowledge. 

Now, when all knowledge is produced as well as known 
as self-valid aad when invalidity of knowledge is caused and 
known by other factors, what will be the sense of recognizing 
right knowledge as ‘Avisamvada’, Yatharthanubhava’ and 
'Vyavaharanuguna 1 ? Vedanta Desika thinks that th e 
factors of ‘avisamvadita’ i. e. coherence or non-contradiction 
‘Yatharthata* i. e, correspondence and ‘Vyavaharanugunata’ 
i. e. pragmatic test are meant to firmly establish the already 
produced and known fact of self-validity of knowledge. 1 
The idea is that these factors do not produce the validity of 
knowledge and do not make the validity of knowledge 
known. As a matter cf fact, what the different theories of 
knowledge, such as theory cf consilience, the theory of 
correspondence, and the theory of workability mean is that, 
a ‘jar’ existing in the space-time-world, comes into contact 
with the eyes and becomes the object of perceptual 
knowledge 2 The apprehension of the ‘jar’ that exists, is 
self-valid. That the truth or the validity of the experience— 
‘there is the jar’ is produced and made known by the 
consistency of the terms of the judgement ‘this is the jar’ 
as in the Coherence theory of knowledge, or by the corres- 

1- Sarvttrtha Siddbi page 250. 

2. Sarvartha Siddhi page 250. 
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pondence of the object ‘jar’ with the knowledge of the jar, 
in the Correspondence theory of knowledge, or by the 
'workability of the knowledge of the jar as by the theory of 
JPragmatic utility of knowledge is nothing more than beating 
^,bout the bush. The fact of facts is that the ‘arthatathata’ 
or the objectivity of the object is essentially grasped by 
our self-valid apprehension and the facts of coherence, 
correspondence and workability simply re-establish the pre- 
established self-validity of knowledge. 1 It follows, therefore, 
that the conception of the Buddhistic epistemology that 
knowledge that is valid and consistent is ‘Arthakriyakarm' 
or practically efficient is against reason and common-sense. 
Even the Buddhists think that Nirvikalpaka-knowledge or 
the real knowledge of the ‘thing-in-itself/ devoid of any 
mental construction is self-valid. Why should Savikalpaka- 
knowledge alone be invalid ! In the knowledge of the 
objectivity of the object, even ‘Savikalpaka* is intrinsically 
generated and known as self-valid. 3 

The suggestion of the Samkhya-epistemology 3 that 
validity and invalidity of knowledge are self-constituted, is 
also unacceptable. If validity and invalidity both were to 
happen to knowledge by themselves, then, either all know¬ 
ledge would become valid and invalid at the same time or 
some knowledge would become valid, some remaining invalid 
for ever. The result will be the supposition of two distinct 
knowledge-entities, having distinct extraneous causes of 
validity and invalidity. And it will mean the self-refutation 
of the Samkbya-system itself. 

To avoid the above discrepancy, the Sarhkhya has to 
take all knowledge as self-valid, invalidity being caused by 
-extraneous factors. 

1. Sarv&rtha Siddhi page 250. 

2. T. M. K. 4.105. 

3. T. M. K. 4.107. 
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The Visistadvaitins follow the Mlmamsakas in their 
concept of self-validity of knowledge and side with all the 
schools of Vedanta that hold the view of ‘Svatah Pramanya' 
and ‘Paratah Apramanya* of Knowledge— 

4 . . . . I 

SUTO# WK 5TTg: 1 II 


Even when the Visistadvaitins generally follow the 
epistemology of the Prabhakara-school of Mlmamsa, they do 
not accept the view that knowledge is appiehended as an 
object of another knowledge— 

The Visistadvaitic epistemologists, like the epistemologists 
of the Prabhakara-school believe in the origination and 
manifestation of the self-validity of knowledge as caused 
by the causal conditions of knowledge itself. The e Anu- 
vyavasaya’ of the Mlmarrisa-epistemology of Murari Misra, 
which means that knowledge grasping the object in its 
essential features, reveals the validity of the grasp of the 
object also, is not acceptable to Visistadvaita. 


The Visistadvaitic epistemology is vehemently critical 
of the Nyaya-epistemology in respect of the latter’s ‘Paratah- 
prSmanyavada,’ The Nyaya postulates that origination of 
validity, like that of invalidity, is conditioned by factors (i.e. 
absence or presence of defects etc.) other than the common 
causal factors of knowledge— 


r 5WT 




Moreover the manifestation of validity, like that of invalidity, 
according to the Nyaya, is due to causes external to the 
common causes of knowledge (i.e. the test of practical 
endeavour and so on). Against this stand of the Nyaya, 


1. S.D.6. age 279 (Abkyankara Edn). 

2* Kuffum&njali, page 59 (Benares edn.) 
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isistadvaitic epistemology emphatically asserts that 
r is ‘Dosabhava’ the cause of the origin of the validity 
icowledge, in as much as it is inapplicable to Divine 
sdge, nor is practical endeavour responsible for the 
:ion of the validity of knowledge, because, it depends, 
respect of its own self, on the prior cognoscibility of 
■f-validity of knowledge as such. 

'o conclude, according to Visistadvaita, knowledge, as 
l umination of an object, is valid in itself. Invalidity 
3 only to the misapprehension of the determining 
es or the defining details, as the case may be, of an 
of experience and is caused, consequently, by factors 
al to the causal factors of knowledge. 

s Prama or right apprehension ? 

ccording to Visistadvaita, the Dharmin-Consciousness is 
self-shining consiousness, ever a self-luminous awareness 
ing of the character of Divine Consciousness. It is the 
aa-Consciousness that admits of the taints of untruth 
the impact of Sarfisara and all that Samsara stands 
Thus, there is all the necessity of distinguishiug Prama 
\prama, truth from untruth, the real from the unreal 
h.e right from the wrong. This distinction does not 
fJhe sublation of Aprama by Prama. It means, on the 
ry, the sublimation of Aprama by Prama. No know- 
perceptual, conceptual or revelational is negated in 
idvaitic epistemology. Prama is a fact of life and so 
ama. All knowledge is of the real object, existing in 
Drld of real objectivity. The space-time-world is the 
orld that is revealed to us by our knowledge of it. 
be correlation of the object and the subject or, to tell 
'iath, the Divine immanence in the object and the 
t, that is the real reality of our conscious experience 
e background of the phenomena of knowledge. 
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All that is given is known, but all that is given is not 
in knowledge. Knowledge is about all that is given. This 
epistomic theory or the Satkhyati Vada of Ramanuja does 
not divide Prama and Aprama as two water-tight compart¬ 
ments of knowledge. The knowledge of the All-knowing 
Divine is ‘Prama’, pure and simple. It is the knowledge of 
the embodied self that, being conditioned by the psycho¬ 
physical factors, and determined by/moral obligations under 
the strain and stress of Samsara, partakes of the characters 
of truth and falsehood as the case may be. Thus, according 
to the Visistadvaitic epistemology, it is the finite knowledge of 
the finite self that is divided into Prama and Aprama, true 
knowledge and erroneous cognition. 

Now, what is Prama ? Some Visistadvaitic episte- 
mologists, Vedanta Deslka’s predecessors or contemporaries, 
defined ‘Prama 5 as Samyganubhavah’i i. e. as ‘the apprehen¬ 
sion of an object as it is’ or ‘Yatharthajnanam 2 i. e. the 
knowledge of an object as it is or simply ‘Anubhutih’ 3 i. e. 
immediate apprehension. The above definitions of Prama 
were put forth for the sake of distinguishing memory from 
apprehension and excluding memory from the field of Prama.. 
Memory is mediate knowledge and its truth or falsity depends 
on the truth or falsity of apprehension, its source. Moreover, 
memory does not grasp the object at the first instance. 
Recollection is a second-hand conscious experience only. But. 
Vedanta Desika differs from the Visistadvaitic epistemologists 
or for that matter, the Nyaya-Vaisesika or the Mlmamsa 
epistemologists on this count. It is in keeping with the 
central theme of ‘Visistadvaitarn that he differs from others 
on this point. If Smrti or memory were denied the chara¬ 
cteristic of Prama, then, Pratyabhijna or recognition that is 

1. N. P. page 90 

2. „ ,t 90 

3. „ „ 90 
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recognized as Prama by the epistemologists, will have to be 
taken as Aprama in part, in as much as its make-up consists of 
the element of Smrti also. 1 In fact memory functions as a 
form of true consciousness in many spheres of life such as 
poetry and art and literature. It is memory that is responsi¬ 
ble for the rise of inferential knowledge or for the use of 
words and so on. Without memory the very purpose of soul 
in Samsara i. e. its constant contemplation and communion of 
God, its self-effacement and selfless devotion would all become 
inexplicable. It cannot be held, here, that it is prior 
apprehension and not posterior recollection that serves all the 
above purposes. Because, in that case the Vedantic episte¬ 
mology in general and the Visistadvaitic epistemology in 
particular, will have to take the Divine will alone as responsi¬ 
ble for Anubhava. Hence, the contention of Varada Visnu 
Misra 9 that Smrti, although corresponding to the objective 
reality, is not Prama as it is not a knowledge about an object, 
but a knowledge about a knowledge and that it does not 
grasp its objects in sight is not the real Visistadvaitic position. 
Moreover, Visnucitta’s View 3 that ‘Prama’ is ‘Smrti-Vyatirikta 
Jnana’ or ‘knowledge other than ‘Smrti’ is also not truly the 
Visistadvaitic conception of Prama. 

Even the Vaisesikas include Smrti in the category of 
vidya or true knowledge, though labelling it as invalid in 
other contexts. Thus, the Visistadvaitic epistemology cannot 
subscribe to the above view of Prama that excludes memory 
from the sphere of right knowledge. 

The conception of Prama, in keeping with the Visista¬ 
dvaitic conception of Reality, is as follows 4 :— 

1. N. P. page ) 71. 

2. N. P. page 172. 

3. N. P. page 172. 

i, N. P.jage.92 

23 
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The term while strengthening the realistic 

attitude of Visistadvaita, that attaches as much importance 
to objectivity as subjectivity, saves Visistadvaita from sinking 
into mere realism, that does not support the independence 
of mind and the correlation of mind and matter in the fact 
of consciousness. The character of or existence 

of things as they are, applies as much to the objective world 
as to the subjective or the ‘Dharmabhutajnana’ in all its 
varied, and various aspects. Basides, the conception of 
integrates the correspondence and coherence 
theories of knowledge. The confirmation of our knowledge 
to the objects and the consistency of our judgments regarding 
the objects are included in the sense of the term ‘q'qrcfisKr’. 
The term is meant to give knowledge a purpose, 

a life-constituent force. Until and unless knowledge be 
conducive to the furtherance of our material, moral, and 
spiritual ends, what is the test that knowledge has come 
into being ? Knowledge is for the attainment of the aims 
and the objects of the soul in Sarhsara and out of Sanhsara. 
It is not a purposeless, aimless, baseless phenomenon or a 
mystery, mystifying itself and mysteriously enveloping Life. 
Thus, Prama or true knowledge is distinguished from Aparma 
or erroneous cognition by the virtue of the fact that while 
Prama conforms to reality and is confirmed by reality in turn, 
Aprama does not conform to the whole of reality and is not 
confirmed by the whole of reality. While Prama is charac¬ 
terised by internal consistency, Aprama is not invariably 
associated with internal consistency. Moreover, Prama leads 
to our attainments of objects, Aprama ending in the falsifi¬ 
cation of objects and our utter disappointment. 

It is not enough to state that that knowledge is true 
which is about the object as it is. Because an ‘object as it is’ 
or the objectivity of an object is so willed by God, the Real 
Knower, that it always defies our complete grasp. That is 
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why there are so many sciences with so many views of the 
physicality and the objectivity of reality. But ‘an object as 
it is and is conducive to our behaviour' is so constituted by the 
Supreme Architect, that the finite self having consciousness 
as its real essence and that allowing consciousness to function, 
can easily grasp it. Knowledge of objects is not the ‘Svarapa’ 
or the being of the self. Knowledge of objects is one of the 
duties of the self in Samsara. Out of Samsara, the objective 
world does not figure in the soul’s consciousness. What 
figures there, instead, is the pure self-conscious soul com¬ 
pletely given to the Supreme Soul. 

In all the four kinds of true knowledge i.e. perceptual, 
inferential, verbal and recollective, it is the real object that 
is experienced by the experiencing self. The experience is 
of the self. Knowledge is the means of experiencing the 
objective and the subjective facts of reality. 

It is important to note that the theory of true knowledge 
propounded by Vedanta Desika, steers clear of many an 
instance of knowledge that is eventually false and erroneous. 
It means that the above theory clearly points to the range 
of Prama as distinct from the range of A prama. For instance 
‘Viparyaya’, though not distinguished by the Nyaya theorists, 
is a distinct fact of consciousness and is other than Prama. 
All our moral indecisions, our hanging in the balance is nothing 
but ‘Viparyaya*. Taking one thing for the other, such as 
the silver for the shell, the snake for the string is a fact of 
‘ Viparyaya*. The psychological factor involved in ‘ Viparyaya’ 
marks it off from Prama or true knowledge. In the theory 
of Being as different and non-different at the same time, 
according to Bhaskara and the J ainas, is ‘Viparyaya* 
pure and simple. The Advaitic contention that the world 
is neither real nor unreal is also a phenomenon of ‘Viparyaya*. 
‘Viparyaya' differs from ‘Samsaya’ or doubt. Unlike 
‘Samsaya* ‘Viparyaya* does not imply contradiction. In such 
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experiences as the ‘Double Moon’ and the ‘Little Moon’ it 
is Viparyaya that obtains, because, although the knowledge 
of the moon as characterised by its essential attribute of 
‘moonness’ is there, yet, the other properties such as ‘dupli- 
cation’ and ‘littleness’ figure in the consciousness to the 
entire oblivion of ‘oneness’ and ‘magnitude.’ What is 
responsible for the experience of Viparyaya is either super- 
imposition or wrong identification. The ‘yellow conch’ 
experience is due to super-imposition and it is wroug identi¬ 
fication that applies to the experience of the ‘Snake-String’. 

The conception of ‘Yathavasthita’ in the definition of 
Prama, as propounded by Vedanta Desika, is meant thus* 
to exclude ‘Viparyaya’. 

The Prama-theory of Vedanta Desika excludes Samsaya 
or Doubt also from the sphere of true knowledge. Samsaya 
or Doubt is the cognition of more than one contradictory 
qualities not cognized as such at one and the same locus. 
Contradiction and incompatibility of qualities or features are 
essentially implied in doubtful cognitions. The experience 
of ‘Is it a post or a man ?’ is common experience of 
‘Samsaya’ in which the mind wavers between two possibilities 
i.e. the ‘posthood of the object' and the ‘manhood’ of the 
object. A question arises here—How is the one and the 
same sense-object-contact responsible for the simultaniety 
of mutually contradictory cognitions of mutually contradic¬ 
tory features obtaining in the one and the same object. The 
answer is that as one and the same stroke given to a 
swing is responsible for the simultaniety of its forward and 
the backward movement, so is one and the same sense* 
object-contact responsible for the simultaniety of the cogni¬ 
tions of more than one incompatible alternatives, obtaining 
at one and the same object. And just as the succession 
of the movements is not perceived due to the speed of the 
swing, so is the succession of cognitions not cognized in the 
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experience of ‘doubt* also. Thus, the differentia of the 
definite knowledge is the decisive contact of the Dharma- 
bhutajnana with the object. And what is decisive contact 
is nothing more than the absence of incompatibility between 
the object and its attributes. Similarly, indecisive contact 
is nothing else than the presence of mutually incompatible 
characteristics at one and the same locus of experience. 
According to Yamunacarya ‘Drdha* Adrdha’ Sariiyoga 1 form 
the differentia of the definite and the indefinite cognitions. 
In the experience of doubt such as ‘Is it a post or a man ?* 
the sense-object-contact is said to be ‘Drdha' so far as ‘tall¬ 
ness* goes, but it is ‘Adrdha* so far as the mutually contra¬ 
dictory possibilities of ‘posthood’ and ‘manhood* go. Thus 
‘looseness of sense-object-contact’ means mutual incompati¬ 
bility of alternatives. 

Samsaya or doubt, whether it be a psychological fact 
as in ‘is it a post or a man ? 5 , or an egoistic creation as 
in‘is the Soul Jna or Jnana?* ‘is Jnana a dharma or a 
dharmin ?* and so on, essentially presupposes the cognition 
of contradictory alternatives seeming otherwise at a particular 
locus in a particular situation. 

The five-fold causes of Samsaya of the Naiyayikas 
are repudiated by the Visistadvaitic epistemologists 9 on the 
ground that the following two things only are responsible 
for doubtful cognitions— 

i. Commonalty of characteristics, and 

ii. presence of pointers of incompatibilities where the 
relative strength of the one against the other is 
unknown. 3 

The first obtains in a case like ‘is this a post or a man ?’ 

1. Siddhitrya quoted in N.P. page-93 

2. N.P. page 93 

3. N. P. page 93. 
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where ‘tallness’ predicated of the ‘post’ and the W, 
gives rise to the cognition of the presence of the incompatibili¬ 
ties of ‘posthood’ and ‘manhood’ at the same ocus. Tte 
Second is of many kinds, as for example, ‘is the hill on fire 
or not on fire?’ where inference and perception both 
exercise their strength without coming;to a decisive conclusion. 
Here inference, on the invariable concomittance oE fire and 
smoke, supports the fact of the hill being on fire and percep¬ 
tion testifies to the fact of the hill as not being on fire as 
the properties of fire i. e. shine and flame are not seen. 
What the ancient Nyaya-theorists thought about the second 
i. e. Vipratipatti as the cause of Satfcsaya and what Varada 
Vifpu Misra maintained by ‘Vipascitam Vivada 1 is merely 
confined to the dialectical duel of the disputants. But as 
Vedanta Desika points out, the scope of Vipratipatti as the 
cause of Samsaya is much larger and vaster. But in both 
the above types, the main principle involved is ‘incompatibility* 
that does not allow Saifasaya to coalesce into ‘yathavastbita 
vyavaharanuguna Jnana i. e. Prama or truth. 


Where truth is one, doubt is of as many descriptions 
as there are incompatibilities. When truth is decisive, doubt 
might be absolutely indecisive, or partly indecisive or decisive- 
indecisive. 


Another kind of erroneous cognition i. e. Anadhyavasaya 
also has been ruled out by Vedanta Desika’s above definition, 
of Prama or true knowledge. This Anadhyavasaya which 
obtains in such a case as ‘what must be the name of the 
yonder tree ?’ has been distinguished by the Jain logicians 
from Samsaya. What happens in Anadhyavasaya is that 
the mind does not experience a sea-saw as the incompatibili¬ 
ties such as ‘might it be a mango tree !’ or ‘might it be a jack- 
fruit tree !* do not come to the forefront of consciousness. 


1. N. P. page 93. 
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But in Siuhsnya the alternatives i.e. ‘posthood’ and ‘manhood* 
applicable to the tall yonder object, simultaneously strike 
in upon the mind Vedanta Desika, however, maintains 
that Anadhyavasaya is not distinct from Samsaya, Really 
speaking ‘Aimclliyavasstya* is a state of consciousness wherein 
what figures is our desire to know an object. And even if 
it were regarded as a separate kind of indefinite knowledge, 
it is not different from Sarhsaya, in as much as it also implies, 
like Saihsaya, the two alternatives. 1 To say that Vedanta 
Dcsikn’s account of Anadhyavasaya is the same as that of 
PrnsastapSda and Srldhnra® is far from the truth as Vedanta 
Desika does not admit Anadhyavasaya as a separate type 
of Aprama. In ‘Anadhyavasaya* the object is not ‘Yatha* 
nor is the knowledge ‘yathavasthita’ or ‘Vyavahar3nuguna\ 

What the ancient logicians meant by ‘Dha* or conjecture 
as a kind of indefinite cognition is other than Pram5. But 
it also is not a distinct kind of cognition. It is a kind of 
Saifisaya as it contains the two alternatives as in the example 
‘that tall thing might be a man’, where the alternatives of 
‘manhood' and ‘posthood’ struggle together for their mani¬ 
festation, to the suppression of ‘posthood* or ‘manhood’, 
'that Srinivasa, Vedanta Dcsikn’s commentator, 3 differs from 
Vedanta Desika with regard to ‘Oha’ is also not correct 
if we understand the sense of ‘Dha’ according to Vedanta 
Desika and Srinivasa. 

To conclude, the Visistadvaitic epistemology under¬ 
stands by truth the knowledge of reality as it is and as it is 
conducive to our life. In fact it is the Supreme subject in 
the finite subject or the soul, that is the real knower and it is 
the Supreme object in all the objects that testifies to the 

1. N. P* page 94. 

2 . Indian Payohology by J. N Sinha, page 209. 

3. Indian PayohnUgy by J. N\ Sinha, pag3 20 7. 
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knowability of reality. As truth cannot be separated from 
good, knowledge from life and reality from value, so Prama 
or true knowledge is always 1 — 



What is Aprama or Erroneous Cognition . 

When validity is the essential and universal feature of 
knowledge as an illumination of an object, how is it that 
we experience some fact of knowledge to be right and some 
to be wrong ? The Visistadvaitic epistemology does realise 
the distinction between Pramiti or right knowledge and 
Khyati 2 or erroneous cognition. It does not, like the Nir- 
visesadvaitic epistemology, believe in the mystery of Avidya 
mystifying pure differenceless universal consciousness to 
emerge in the illusion of the knower and the known and the 
fact of knowledge. On the contrary, it advocates the intrinsic 
validity and reality of all knowledge that happens to a 
knower and is about an object in the space-time-cause-world. 
It does not mean, therefore, that all knowledge is Pramiti. 
Only that knowledge is Pramiti which leads to successful 
activity on the part of the knower and that which does not 
issue forth in practical life-utility is Aprama or Khyati or 
error. It means that as there is no difference in Pramiti 
and Khyati in the respect of object-illumination and is none 
as well in the respect of the objectivity of the object of Prama 
and Aprama, so right knowledge differs from wrong know¬ 
ledge in the respect of the differences of the volitional and the 
emotional aspects of the percipient’s personality working 
under the impact of Karman or moral determination. Hence 
the distinction between right knowledge and erroneous 
cognition is but relative and obtains in the case of the know¬ 
ledge of the knowers who are imperfect, or perfection-seeking 

1. N. P. page 90. 

2. Savartha Siddhi, page 179. 
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or half-perfect by virtue of the Karmic-potency that has not 
fully exhausted itself. In the perfection of conscious experience 
what happens is the coming into being of the self-luminous, 
self*valid knowledge of the object as such. 

Now, a question may be asked : How is it that Pramiti 
alone leads to our successful behaviour while Khyati ends 
in futility ? Here, the Visistadvaitic epistemology puts forth 
the following three theories having logical as well as a chrono¬ 
logical sequence : l 

(i) Yathartha-Khyati. 

(ii) Anyatha-Khyati. 

(iii) Akhyati. 

The (i) i.e. Yathartha-Khyati is the explanation of 
erroneous cognition by the first Visistadvaitic epistemologist 
Natha Muni (8th Century A. D.) in the Bhrantyadhikarana- 
siddhanta of his Nyaya Tattva 2 , now an extinct work. The 
great Ramanuja elaborates this very view in his Sri Bhasya. 3 
Accordingly, all knowledge is ‘Yathartha’ or the knowledge 
of an object as it is. The objectivity of an object of know¬ 
ledge is not the creation of human mind,’ but a transcendental 
fact. The immanence of the great Being in the objects is 
the real core of the objectivity of the objects. The Divine 
Will to create cannot be supposed to strictly bind itself 
down to the laws of Nature, the limitations of matter. The 
materialist-scientist may analyse the constituents of objects as 
rigidly fixed and peculiar to each and every material evolute, 
but, the spiritualist-scientist can only find the Divine Will 
working upon the primordial stuff and revealing the objects of 
experience. In this way the ultimate metaphysical analysis 
of objects may show quintuplication or triplication of the 
material elements according to the Will of the One to become 

1. N. P. Pag© 37 (Chaukhamba). 2. T. M. K. 4.1 0 

3. Sri Bhlsya : Pag3 00 (Chaukhamba). 

24 
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Many. It stands to reason, therefore, that the perception of 
silver in the shell is right knowledge, in as much as the 
elements of silver and shell are common. Why the shell- 
silver-illusion .does not lead to practical utility is due either to 
the defects of the perceiver, who uses his knowledge for some 
end or the other, or to the part-perception of the silver-elements 
to the exclusion of the prominent shell-elements. Pravrtti 
and Badha can be explained as due to the limitations of the 
percipient. Neither can Prama verify the object, nor Aprama 
falsify it. Error does not exist for the perfect epistemological 
subject which is one with the perfect metaphysical subject 
i. e. the self. Error creeps into our imperfect awareness 
and is distinguished as such by our unsuccessful activity 
resulting from it. 

No doubt, the above theory of error explains all our 
illusions and hallucinations and dreams as the imperfect grasp 
of the real object and accounts, thereby, for our ‘Pravrtti’ and 
‘Pravrtti-Badha’, but it is so highly imaginative that it cannot be 
accepted by ordinary human beings. In the early period of 
Visistadvaitic epistemology, the theory was looked upon as un- 
realisable by ordinary minds. 1 Although, conformant with the 
Visistadvaitic Ontology, the theory of Yathartha-Khyati is 
the only theory of error that Visistadvaitic epistemology can 
approve of, yet the scheme of Nyaya-Vedanta-syncretism 
cannot but deny it. 

The (ii) i. e. Anyatha-Khyati or the Naiyayika-theory of 
error in Visistadvaitic setting was, thus, advocated by 
Ramanuja as the theory of error. All the details of the 
Yathartha-Khyati as given in the Sri Bha?ya a should, there¬ 
fore, be taken, as Vedanta Desika suggests 3 , to be but the 

1. N. P. page 40 (Chaukhamba^. 

2. Sri Bhfisya, pages 60-69 (Chaukhamba); 

8. Sarr&rtha Siddbi, page 180; 
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elaboration or the reiteration of Natha Muni’s view. Ramanuja 
openly states : x 

or that erroneous cognitions such as the shell-silver-illusion 
ultimately mean the presentation of silver in the shell or the 
apprehension of something other than what it actually is. 
All the theories of error must have ‘Anyatha-Khyati* or the 
presentation of something other than what is present as the 
real core of erroneous cognitons, ‘Anyatha-Khyati* is the 
underlying principle in ‘Asat-Khyati’ in the sense of the 
presentation of the ‘Sat’ for the ‘Asat*; in ‘Atmakhyati’ in the 
sense of the presentation of the extra-mental objects instead 
of the ideas ; in Akhyati in the sense of the presentation of 
the attributes of something other than the thing present or in 
the presentation of a complex psychosis instead of a single 
psychosis and last but not the least, in Anirvacanlya-Khyati 
also in the sense of the presentation of appearance, instead of 
reality. Even in Yathartha-Khyati what is ultimately implied 
is the foundational fact of ‘Anyasyanyathavabhasa 3 , i. e. 
Anyatha-Khyati in the sense of the presentation of the 
comparatively smaller elements of silver, instead of the greater 
elements of the shell. 

But we cannot say that Ramanuja means by ‘Anyatha- 
Khyati’ what is exactly meant by the Nyaya-epistemologists. 
‘Anyatha-Khyati’, in Nyaya, has certain peculiar Nyaya- 
associations. It is true to the following assumptions of the 
Nyaya-system :— 

(i) The atomic nature of the mind. Accordingly what 

is possible is only single-psychosis and never 
double-psychosis as held by the Akhyativadins. 

1. Sri Bhttsya, page 66. 

2. Sri Bh&sya page 65. 
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As for instance, what happens in the shell-silver- 
illusion is the apprehension of silver and not the 
non-apprehension of the distinction between pre¬ 
sentation and representation.. 

(ii) The perception by the mind without sense-object- 
contact. That is that what happens in the above 
case of illusion is the silver, though not in contact 
with the visual organ, is mentally apprehended 
after the recollection of the past impressions of 
silver, on account of the similarity of lustre of the 
shell and the previously perceived silver. 

(iii) The fact of knowledge as a result of soul-mind- 
sense-object-contact and not as an eternal all-per¬ 
vading, self-shining and self-evident fact of cons¬ 
ciousness true to our self-conscious spiritual being. 

(iv) The nature of the object of experience as an 
elemental configuration in the space-time-cause- 
universe and not as the ‘body’ of the Supreme 
Being subserving the Supreme Will. 

It is evident from the above that Ramanuja cannot 
unconditionally accept the Nyaya-theory of Anyatha-Khyati. 
But it is unreasonable to sayj that what Ramanuja held as 
his view of error was Yathartha-Khyati of Natha Muni or 
Sat-Khyati, pure and simple, and that it was Vedanta Desika, 
who, in his eagerness to make Ramanuja a logician instead of 
a metaphysician in the respect of error, interpreted Ramanuja 
as the upholder of the Anyatha-Khyati-view. 

The fact of Anyatha-Khyati is realisable by common 
human beings. 2 Everybody, under shell-silver-illusion, does 
perceive the silver instead of the shell as really present and 

1. S. N. Daa Gupta: Indian Philosophy Vol. III. 

3* N.P. Page 40 (Chaukhamba). 
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ultimately suffers the arrest of his successful activity resulting 
therefrom. Until and unless one thing were taken as 
another, any difference of opinion or any contention about 
a thing or a thought would remain inexplicable. The 
contradiction of one fact of knowledge by another fact 
of knowledge, as is actually experienced by men, cannot 
be possible if something were not taken as something else. 
Our very activity under an illusion, like the shell-silver- 
illusion, presupposes our actual grasp of ‘silver’ rather 
than the failure of grasp of the difference of the ‘silver* from 
the shell. Error is a positive fact of knowledge not conform¬ 
ing with and corresponding to the real object, present in 
space and time. Error is never a ‘non-existence or absence 
of grasp’ (Agraha) of difference, either, between knowledge 
or object and object. Thus, it is that Atreya RamSnuja, 
the teacher of Vedanta Desika, says on Ramanujas theory of 
error viz. AnyathS-Khyati i 1 

'3Tf^rt \ 

II, 

The Anyatha-Khyati-theory of error as held by the 
great Ramanuja and as propounded by Atreya Ramanuja is 
not exactly the Anyatha-Khyati of the Naiyayikas. Whereas, 
according to the Visistadvaitic conception, ‘Anyatha-Khyati* 
obtains in the presentation of the lesser elements against 
the greater elements of the objects, say, in the shell-silver- 
illusion, the yellow-conch-experience, the fire-brand-circle 
misapprehension, the mirage-cognition, the dream •chariot- 
realisation and so on and applies also to the ‘Bhedagraha’ 
or the incomplete apprehension of the object and its nature ; 3 
according to the Naiyayika idea, it holds good in a water¬ 
tight division of Prama and Aprama, right knowledge and 

1. Nyllya KuliSa. page 40. 

2. T. M. K. 4-10. 
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erroneous cognition, consequent upon the absence or the 
presence of defects in the common causal collocation of 
knowledge itself. 

Although, ‘Anyatha-Khyati 5 , according to Ramanuja, ex¬ 
plained all error in keeping with the main Visistadvaitic 
conception of knowledge, viz. yet, the later 

Visistadvaitic epistemologists were critical of it in as much 
as it smacked of the Naiyayika-conception. 

The (iii) i. e. The Akhyati-theory of the Mlmarhsa episte¬ 
mologists, who, first of all, believed in 'apqpf 
is accepted by Vedanta Desika as the theory of error in 
keeping with the Visistadvatic view of knowledge and 
reality. 1 According to him, ‘Akhyati’ is the scientific analysis 
of the psychology and the epistemology of error. 3 He is 
careful enough to suggest that the Akhyati-view of error in 
Visistadvaitic epistemology is neither un-Ramanujic nor his 
own supposition. 3 The ‘Anyatha-Khyati* theory held by 
Ramanuja as the theory of error ultimately gave way to 
‘Akhyati’ in as much as it implied ‘Asat-Khyati’ also. Accord¬ 
ingly the ‘shell-silver-illusion* was explained as Akhyati 
implying Asat-Khyati because the silver that was perceived 
instead of the shell, amounted to the ‘Asat’ or the unreal being 
perceived, instead of, the ‘Sat* or the real. 4 Although, on the 
authority of Vacaspati Misra, we can say that the ‘Asat’ i. e. 
the silver is cogni^d not as ‘Sat* but as ‘Asat’ 5 — 

afiKhwtf -ft cTct \\ 9 

yet, our self-experience in the case asserts that the 
consequent activity posits the ‘Asat’ being cognised 

1. T. M. K. page 180, 184. 

2. N. P. page 40. 

3. SarvUrtha Siddhi page 180. 114. 

4 . T. M. K. 4.13 5. N. Y. T. T. page 87 (Benares). 
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as ‘Sat 1 , Moreover, it is not necessary that error should be 
only an error of commission as then it can explain the 
synthesis of knowing and willing and doing. Because, even 
when error is an error of omission, it explains the integration 
of knowing and willing and doing. 1 It means this that 
what is implied even in ‘Anyatha-Khyati* or the error 
of commission is ‘Akhyati* or the error of omission, a 

Now, what is ‘Akhyati* or the error of omission in 
Visistadvaitic account of Aprama ? It is “Bhedagraha” 

i.e. ‘Agraha’ or non-discrimination of ‘Bheda’ or difference. 
It is this, in fact, that leads to our Pravrtri and Nivrtti as the 
case may be, But it does not mean that Bhedagraha 
culminates in activity and ‘Abhedagrah*, in the cessation of 
activity. 3 ‘Bhedagraha’ explains error, consequent activity 
of the erring subject, disillusionment and so on in as much 
as Pravrtti and Nivrtti are but the aspects of volition and 
conation in general. What is this ‘Bheda’, the ‘Agraha’ 
or the Akhyati of which causes ‘Aprama’ and conversely, the 
‘Gratia’ or the grasp of which results in ‘Prama’ ? Vedanta 
Desika’s teacher Atreya Ramanuja has dwelt upon ‘Bheda’ 
and its ‘Agraha* at great length in his Nyaya-Kulisa, Vada 
III. The ‘Agraha* of ‘Bheda’ is the causal factor involved in 
i.e. Anyatha-Khyati. ‘Agraha* or non-discri¬ 
mination of ‘Bheda* is due to subjective limitations. It has 
nothing to do with the objective reality. Asa causal factor 
of all error it does frustrate the activity of the erring subject. 
Hence, it is that the erroneous cognition, arising out of ‘Agraha* 
or omission of error, is a positive presentation i.e. commission 
of error. 4 


X. Sarvttrtha siddhi page 182-83. 

2. „ „ 180. 

3 . „ ,» 181 ; 

4. T.M,E.>12 
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The Conception of *Bheda\ 

What is ‘Bheda 9 ? Is it the ‘Swarupa 9 or the essential 
being of the object that is not apprehended in ‘Bhrama* ? 
‘Bheda* or difference in Visistadvaita amounts to the real 
nature or the real essence of an object. The real nature 
or the essential being of the objectivity of the universe is the 
Brahman. How can Visistadvaita postulate the presentation 
of ‘Brahman 9 in each and every common human sensuous 
awareness ? For all practical purposes, the ‘this 9 or the 
substance of the objects of experience is grasped by ‘Prama 9 
and ‘ApramS 9 both. Otherwise, it is impossible to explain 
‘this is silver* in the shell-silver-illusion. Is ‘Bheda 9 , then, 
•Vaidharmya 9 or the uncommon characteristic attribute of an 
object ? But, then, Prama also cannot grasp ‘Vaidharmya 9 
in its entirety in the objects of apprehension. The ‘Agraha 9 , 
therefore, of ‘Vaidharmya 9 pure and simple, say, of the ‘this* 
in the shell-silver-illusion, is impossible to postulate, in as 
much as, the ‘this 9 in contact with the sense of vision, is 
grasped as the substance-aspect and ‘silverness* as its ‘Akara 9 
or form-collocation. Had it not been so, it could not lead 
to Pravrtti on the part of the perceiver. ‘Vaidharmya 9 
cannot apply to the ‘silver 9 -element in the shell-silver-illusion, 
because, the Badha-experience viz. ‘this is not silver 9 after 
close scrutiny of the object will become inexplicable. The 
knowledge that contradicts the illusion in the above case is— 
‘this is not silver 9 . If ‘Agraha* applied to the silver- 
elements, then, ‘Badha* would be experienced, ultimately, as- 
*this is shell* which is simply against our self-experience. 
Can ‘Bheda 9 mean ‘Asamsarga 9 ? But ‘Asaifasarga 9 or the 
absence of Sarfjsarga is not a category of experience in 
Visistadvaita. Moreover, what can mean ‘Asamsarga 9 in the 
case of the shell-silver-illusion ? The ‘Pratiyogin 9 of Sarft- 
sarga in ‘this is silver 9 is ‘silver* itself, the ‘Anuyogin* being 
the ‘this 9 . This ‘Pratiyogin* is not apprehended as actually 
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present in sight, but recollected, on account of the arousal 
of the impressions of the brilliance of the 'real silver, seen 
elsewhere. Now, ‘Asamsarga’ or ‘Samsargabhava’ will 
mean the apprehension of the ‘this’ present before the perceiver 
or simply the ‘this’. Thus, the illusory experience ‘this is 
silver’ becomes ‘Asamsarga-grahana* or the Badhaka of 
‘Asaihsarga-graha’. But the common fact is that ‘this is 
silver* is Badhya-Jnana and not Badhaka-Jnana. 

What then, does this ‘Agraha’ apply to ? It can not 
apply to ‘ Vyavahara-Bheda* in as much as ‘Vyavahara’-Bheda 
amounts to ‘Vastu-Bheda* or ‘Bheda’ pure and simple, 
which has already been shown as apprehended, both in the 
facts of Prama and Aprama. 

Ultimately, the conception of ‘Bheda’ the ‘Agraha’ of 
which results in erroneous cognitions has to be made clear. 
Here, the Vilistadvaitic epistemology cannot fully endorse 
the view of the Mima±saka (i. e. Prabhakara) epistemology. 
In the Akhyati Vada of Prabhakara, ‘Akhyati’ or ‘Agraha 1 
relates to Viveka or discrimination, as for instance, between 
the presentation of the ‘this* and the representation of the 
‘silver’ in the shelhsilver-illusion. So says Prabhakara 1 

‘W crff frm:? I 3T35«lfrf*reKTT ^ 

MlW|=hl^01 (5T^||i(Hl)-‘^ JR' 5% I 

faRR ^ l’ 

And so declares Salikanatha, the great Professor of 
Prabhakara’s philosophy 2 - 

1. Brhatl, page 66 (Madras edn.) 

9juvinaali on Bphat-j', Paga^ 66. 

m 
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That is why, Bhavanatha, the celebrated exponent of 
the Prabhakara-Mlmatbsa, elaborates the conception of Vive- 
kagraha 1 in the following words 

Thus, the ‘Agraha of’ ‘Viveka’ primarily means non¬ 
discrimination of difference between two similar psychoses, 
such as, memory-image and memory.image, presentation 
and presentation and so on. It also means non-discrimination 
between two dissimilar psychoses, as for instance, memory 
and presentation. It is only secondarily that it applies 
to non-apprehension of difference between two objects 
corresponding to two psychoses, similar or dissimilar. 
But the Visistadvaitic epistemology, in keeping with the 
Visijtadvaitic metaphysics, according to which the objective- 
element of knowledge is the real creation of the Transcenden¬ 
tal Being, and the fact of knowledge, the experience of the 
self-conscious soul takes the common human experience of 
error as caused by the ‘Agraha’ or the non-apprehension of 
the characteristic feature of the object. Thus ‘Bheda’ is 
taken in its most comprehensive sense. Like the confusion 
of two objects of knowledge, there may be the confusion of 
two facts of knowledge resulting in our ‘Pravrtti-Badha’. 
‘Bheda’, thus, is the characteristic feature of an object of 
experience amounting to the difference of the object from 
other objects 9 — 

w urawi wrr i 

The erroneous cognitions are but the non-apprehensions 
of this ‘Bheda’. What is apprehended in error is, first, the 


1. Naya viveka Page 94. 

2 . Ny*ya,KuliSa Page 55. 
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‘this 1 or something existing in space and time, to the exclusion 
of its essential features or its defining details as the case may 
be and second, the characteristic feature of something else 
as for instance, ‘silverness' as in the shell-silver-illusion. And 
as such, error meets its annulment the ensuing activity, in 
error, its cessation and the percipient, his disillusionment. 

Thus, according to the epistemology of Visistadvaita, 
‘Akhyati’ is the principle underlying ‘Anyatha- Khyati' which 
in turn underlies ‘Yathartha-Khyati’, and the rest of the 
Khyatis. Vedanta Desika's final opinion is that ‘Akhyati' 
is the true Visi§tadvaitic explanation of error as much in 
keeping with the Visistadvaitic ontology as with the ancient 
Yathartha Khyari-view of error of Natha Muni and 
Ramanuja and Vadihamsarhbudacarya. In ‘Anyatha-Khyati’ 
there lurks somewhere the aspect of unreality of presentation. 
In 1 Yathartha-Khy a ti’, the ordinary distinction between 
Prama and Aprama gets obliterated. But in ‘Akhyati* neither 
does falsification apply to the object nor to the knowledge- 
entities. Error, accordingly, is the non-discrimination of 
difference between two objects on the part of the percipient, 
due essentially to the Karma or the moral determination of 
percipient. 

The 1Virvisesadvaitic theory of error viz. Anirvacarilya-Khyati 
is against reason and common-sense . 

According to the Nirvisesadvaitins, everything, every 
thought is characterised by self-contradiction. The reality 
of the pure, differenceless, universal consciousness is not 
apprehended and what is apprehended, rightly or wrongly, 
as this or that, here or there, now or then, is but the dis¬ 
tortion of reality, the differentiation of the undifferentiated 
entity, the creation of Avidya which is the indefinable principle 
o f individuation. In the shell-silver-illusion, the presentation 
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of silver is, really speaking, something indefinable as it is the 
S Tof the indefinable principle of Avidyl. The perception 
S silver ifthe ‘sheU-silver-illnsion’ is neither of silver as 

existent as then it will not be illusory and will meet no 

subsequent contradiction, nor, of silver as non-existent, as 

theTit will mean no presenation at all and will not require 
to be contradicted by later presentation. Ultimately it has 
got to be an Avidya-prodnct and hence neither existent nor 
non-existent, but indefinable. 


The Visistadvaitins do not approve of such causal ‘Avidya’ 
and such Avidya-products which ultimately make the 
Brahman* appear as ‘Bhrama’. Moreover, to say that some- 
thing that is neither existent nor non-existent is indefinable, 
does not stand to reason. In fact, existence and non-existence 
cannot apply to the same thing, at the same place and time. 
If something exists as the Brahman, then it is not non-existent. 
If something does not exist as the hare’s horn then existence 
cannot be attributed to it. Where do we apprehend the 
indefinable ? l Neither presentation nor its subsequent 
contradiction ever testifies to the indefinability of the object 
of erroneous perception. The whole dialectic of the Kha- 
ndana-Khanda-Khadya demolishing the notions of the facts 
of knowledge and the knower and known with a view to 
establishing indefinability of experience is, accordingly, as 
Vedanta Desika states, a self-contradiction, 3 What is the 
sense of defining that which is posited as indefinable ?’ 


What do the followers of < AnirvacanIya-Khyati , mean 
when the ‘shell’ is illusorily presented as ‘silver’ in the shell- 
silver-experience ? If they hold, however, that the indefinable 
silver is illusorily manifested aganist the background of Reality 
obscured by Avidya then, it may be shown that such a 


1. NySya-KuliSa, page 62. 

2. SarvSrtha Siddhi page 186. 
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presentation cannot be erroneous and what becomes erro¬ 
neous, instead, is ‘Badha’ or the subsequent contradiction or 
the experience of ‘this is not silver’. Moreover, the presen¬ 
tation of the real silver, instead of the illusory manifestation 
of silver in the locus ‘this’ is not ‘Anirvacanlya-Khyati,’ but 
Anyatha-Khyati, pure and simple. 1 

All the seven-fold incompatibilities inherent in Avidya- 
conception as pointed out by Ramanuja and by Vedanta 
Desika ultimately point to the futility of ‘Anirvacanlya- 
Khyati.’ How can Avidya envelope the Brahman, the all- 
pervasive pure consciousness-bliss-existence I 

Tie Atmakhyati of tie Buddlist Idealist is self -contradictory. 

The Buddhist Idealist believes that reality is Vijnana or 
consciousness and all the diversifications of experience such 
as something as the subject, something as the object and 
something as the apparatus of knowledge are but unreal, 
being super-imposition that may be analysed into 

(i) the super-imposition of the Trksana or tri-momentari- 

ness on the Ksanika or the momentary sensations. 

(ii) the super-imposition of the appearance of perman¬ 

ence on the real apprehension of the evanascence 
of vibrations of consciousness. 

(iii) the false ascription of causal collocation of conscious¬ 
ness to the causeless consciousness moments, and, 

(iv) the wrong attribution of existence and non-existence 
to things that neither exist nor non-exist as such. 

The underlying principle of all such super-impositions, 
all such ‘Vikalpas’ is Maya which is inexplicable, but, which 
is removed by ‘Bodhi’ or enlightened intuitive vision resulting 
in ‘Nirvana’. 


1, Sarvaxtha Siddhi page 187. 
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Now, according^ the above Vijnanavadin’s view there 
is nothing like Pram a or Aprama as such. What is experi¬ 
enced is but the form of consciousness caused by suprimposi- 
tion. Therefore, in ‘shell-silver-illusion’ the error lies in 
attribution of temporal and spatial-existence to the sensation 
of silver which, in fact, is a series of vibrations of consciousness. 

It is evident that Visistadvalta cannot countenance such 
a conception of reality and knowledge. The creation and 
imposition of the form of silver on consciousness, in 'shell- 
silve^-illusion , , is simply unimaginable. It cannot be due to 
silver existing as an object outside, because, there is nothing 
extra-mental, according to Vijnana-Vada. It cannot be 
caused by enlightened intuition, because, the latter causes 
Nirvana and not forms of consciousness. If, however, 
consciousness were supposed to be bifurcated into cause and 
effect in regard to the form 'silver 1 then the immediate 
presentation of silver becomes a mystery in as much as the 
moments of cause-consciousness and effect-consciousness pre¬ 
sume a sequence that is denied by Vijnana-Vada, 


Vedanta Desika hints at a further objection to the 
theory of Atmakhyati. The Vijnana-vadins themselves posit 
two Vijnanas:—(i) the Alayavijnana aod (ii) the Pravrtti- 
Vijnana. Besides, they distinguish between the ego- 
consciousness of A and the ego-consciousness of B. Now, if 
there be distinction between the moments of ego-conscious¬ 
ness, then it stands to reason that the first moment of ego- 


consciousness 


—acuuuu moment or ego- 
consciousness or for that matter the Alayavijnana of A must 
apprehend the Alayavijnana of B. If the first moment of 
ego-consciousDess as cognized by the second moment of ego- 
wosciousnass is taken to be real, then, it means that the 
of the first moment of consciousness is also real which 
goes against the Vijnanavadin. If the first moment of 
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ego-conscionsness is not cognized by the second-moment 
of ego-consciousness, then, it means that there is nothing like 
a, Grahya or a Grahaka aspect of consciousness and ultimately 
consciousness is one differenceless, formless entity which also 
goes against the Vijnana-vada-idealism. T 

Finally, Atma-Khyati is against all common human ex- 
perience. It is not mind but the extra-mental object - that is 
cognized in our daily experience of 'Ghata’ and ‘Pata\ There 
can be no identity, besides, between the ‘Grahya* and the 
‘Grahaka’ i.e. the blue and the sensation of blue, because, 
identity postulates prior difference. Thus to maintain identity 
and non-identity between Grahya and Grahaka as the 
differentia between Prama and Bhrama is futile and self¬ 
contradictory. 3 

The Asat-Khyati of the Buddhist-Nihilist has no foundation in 

fact. 

The Buddhist Nihilist does not negate only the extra¬ 
mental objects but even the Vijnanas of the Buddhist 
Idealist. According to him reality cannot be characterised. 
Reality amounts to Sanya or Tathata which is a transcen¬ 
dental truth. Thus, the presentations and the presented, 
both, are relational, the non-relational being the only reality. 
Thus no point is made by Prama and none lost by Aprama, 
as both are ‘Asat* 

The Visistadvaitins refute the above speculation. 
Vedanta Desika argues : 3 If £anya were the ultimate 
reality, is it known or not known by human means of know¬ 
ledge ! If known, then, it means that £unya being known 
as ‘£unya’ posits something else as really real ; if not known, 

li N.P. Page 44 & T.M.K. 4, 20 and 22. 

2. N.P. Page 45, 

8i N.P. Page 47. 
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then, does it not mean that the idea of Sunya is nothing 
but a misapprehension and as such never a transcendental 
truth l 1 Without any ‘Adhi§thana* or locus, how can error 
take its rise ! Even the Nihilists have such an experience— 
‘this is there*. If, however, the experience of ‘there* were 
taken as a real experience then it means that some Adhara 
or Adhisthana or locus is known as 'Sat*, but, it goes against 
the main principle of Nihilistic Buddhism. If, it is said that 
the experience of ‘there* does not take place, it may be 
shown, then, that there is no ‘Khyati* or error at all in the 
case. Without spatial or temporal relationship existence 
or non-existence cannot be posited of anything. Moreover, 
the idea of ‘Asat-Khyati’, according to which the non-existent 
appears as existent without any cause and substrate, eventu¬ 
ally means the appearance of something as something else 
viz. ‘Anyatha-Khyati*. 

The Central idea of Visisjadvaitic theory of knowledge . 

To conclude, knowledge in Visistadvaitic epistemology 
is the experience of the knowing self. As it is the most 
essential characteristic of the conscious self it is to be called 
Dharma-Bhuta-Jnana. As the human being and the Divine 
Supreme Being are, in their real essence, self-shining consci¬ 
ousness or the Pratyak-principle of the Universe, so, 
knowledge, their most essential characteristic is to be 
distinguished as Dharma-Bhuta, or the Parak-principle of the 
universe. Knowledge is not only ‘Artha-prakasah’ but, 
‘Jnaturjneyavabhasah’. 2 Without the appropriation of the 
illumination of the objects by the conscious self there can be 
no experience of knowledge. The character of knowledge i. e. 
self-evidence takes its being from the character of the self¬ 
luminosity of the conscious self. It is self-valid in the 

1. N. P. Page 47. 

a, T« M, £• 1-7 
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illumination of an object as such. The illumination of an 
object by knowledge is conceived differently by different 
schools of epistemology and ontology. Whereas the ancient 
Nyaya means by it the correspondence of knowledge to 
external reality and the Mlmamsa takes it to be the chara- 
teristic of cognizedness produced by knowledge in the object, 
the Visistadvaita understands by the conduciveness of the 
object to practical needs and activities. 

What is right knowledge or wrong knowledge is but a 
change of the state of the Dharma-Bhuta-Jnana. In Saxhsara 
both the states of knowledge are experienced by the knower. 
But the transcendental consciousness has but the immutable 
state of all-pervasive immediate awareness. The most 
essential Visistadvaitic conception of' knowledge as Vedanta 
Desika elucidates 1 it is that knowledge is possible only in 
difference or distinction obtaining in the fact of knowledge, 
the knower and the known and that it can bear sublimation 
rather than sublation. 


I. Sarvtrtha Siddhi, page 177. 
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NYAYA-VEDANTA-SYNCRETISM (LOGICAL) 

Visistadvaitic Logic . 

The term ‘Visistadvaitic Logic* means the reorientafkaa 
of- the ancient Nyaya^Vaisesika-logic in keeping with the 
philosophy of Visistadvaita,. The analysis of the ‘Pramanas' 
related to the ’Prameyas' has been the concern of the ancient 
Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians. Similarly, the analysis of the 
Pramanas brought into relation with the ‘Prameya 1 *—the 
Supreme Knowable, manifesting Itself in all the objects of 
knowledge is the sole concern of the Visistadvaitic logicians. 
The contribution of Vedanta Desika to this cause of Visista¬ 
dvaitic logic is by no means negligible. We shall study 
Visistadvaitic logic topic-wise with special reference to 
Vedanta Desika’s contribution to it. 

L Pratyahsa or perception . 

The Visistadvaitic logic studies the laws of knowing in 
the three-fold spheres of knowledge i, e. the perceptive, the 
inferential and the verbal including the recollective also. 
We take first, the perceptive sphere or the Pratyaksa 
Pramana. 

Pratyaksa or perception has been so defined by the 
Indian systems of philosophy as to bring out its epistemologi¬ 
cal, logical and psychological significance. It has been 
discussed by Visistadvaitic logicians also who, following the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika-standpoint, finally prove the Visista¬ 
dvaitic thesis. 


1. N.P. page 184-85. 
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Vitftufiitta’a definition of perception. 

Visnucitta 1 , the famous exponent of Ramanuja, analyses 
Pratyaksa in his Prameya Sangraha in these words— 

what it means is that Pratyaksa is immediate apprehension. 
By ‘immediacy’ is meant the characteristic feature of immedi¬ 
acy inherent in apprehension. In Visistadvaita, consciousness 
is not a quality, pure and simple, but a substance or strictly 
speaking, a substance* attribute. When consciousness is 
characterised by its inherent feature of immediacy it becomes 
apprehension. The means for the manifestation of this 
immediate apprehension is Pratyaksa Pramana. 

Pardsara Bhaftdrakas exposition of Pratyaksa . 

Further, Pratkyasa has been studied by the celebrated 
Visistadvaitin, Parasara Bhatta in his Tattva Ratnakara 2 with 
a view to explaining the essential nature of immediacy m 
apprehension in the following way— 

‘amts^ sfo? i 

ii' 

Which means that the immediacy of knowledge in perceptive 
experience con sis ts in the direct presentation of the object 
to the subject. Whereas inference and verbal testimony are 
mediate knowledge depending as they do on the knowledge 
of Vyapti and Sabda as their cause, perception is immediate 
knowledge requiring solely the sense-object-relationship. 
The knowledge that does not depend upon another knowledge 
is immediate and that which depends upon another knowledge 
is mediate. That every kind of knowledge must depend 
upon its peculiar causal collocation is admitted but it does 



1. N. P. page 71 (Chankhamba). 

2 . N. P. page 72. 
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not mean that all knowledge becomes indirect or mediate. 
Directness or indirectness comes to knowledge from its 
independence from or dependence on another kind of 
knowledge. 

Varada Vi$nu Misra's analysis of perceptive experience . 

Perceptive experience has been explained by Varada 
Visnu Misra, the Visistadvaitic teacher-philosopher, in his 
Manayathatmya-Nirnaya with a view to bringing out the 
essential nature of the subjective-objective-configuration in 
the immediacy of apprehension or the direct intuitive 
experience. 1 

Or that Pratyaksa is direct intuitive experience or appre¬ 
hension by virtue of the fact that it grasps the objects of 
sensation in their clear outline, bringing them immediately 
into the presence of the self-shining consciousness to be im¬ 
mediately appropriated by the self-conscious self. It means 
that the subject or the self-conscious knower allows its in¬ 
herent faculty of self-luminous consciousness to reach out 
to the objects outside through the instrumentality of the 
‘lndriyas’ or the sense-capacities. When the immediate 
configuration of the self-conscious soul, the self-shining-cons¬ 
ciousness, the sense-instrumentation and the objects in space 
and time comes into being, what results is immediate intuitive 
experience, illumining the object so vividly as to be equally 
vividly appropriated by the subject, the knowing self. 

VedSnta Desika's approach to the problem of perception . 

In the above analysis of perception by the three great 
Visistadvaitic philosophers what is not clearly given is the 
criterion of differentiation between perceptive and other types 
1. N. P. page 72. 
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of knowledge. In fact, knowledge derived from any of its 
means does not make any difference in the state of the 
self-conscious soul and its self-luminous consciousness. 
How can immediacy, which is essentially the nature of all 
kinds of knowledge, apply to perception alone and not 
to inferential or verbal experiences ? If immediacy were the 
Jati or the peculiar generic feature or structure or confi¬ 
guration of perception alone, then it means that it cannot 
characterise inference and verbal testimony. But the fact 
is that like percption, inference and verbal knowledge also 
bring into being objective illumination and direct intuitive 
experience of objects. Thus immediacy in the sense of 
vivid manifestation or clear presentation of objects will 
have to be taken as the characteristic feature of every know¬ 
ledge-type and something else will have to be thought of 
as the differentia of perception from inference and verbal 
testimony, of inference from perception and verbal testimony, 
of verbal testimony from perception and inference and so on. 
Having all this in mind Vedanta Desika defines per¬ 
ception as . 1 

Or, that, the immediacy of intuitive awareness is 
indefinable in as much as it is the essential characteristic of 
knowledge in general as evidenced by one’s own self-ex¬ 
perience. What distinguished perceptual knowledge from 
types of knowledge is the peculiarity of conditions such as 
the immediate instrumentality of the sense-organs, the cessation 
of the operations of the sub-conscious impressions and the ab¬ 
sence of the mediacy of other knowledge entities and so on. 
Thus, perception having the nature of immediacy of intuitive 
experience in common with inference and verbal knowledge 


1. N. P* Page 70. 
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is specified through the special condition of the absence of the 
instrumentality of other knowledge types. All the other 
types of knowledge depend for their coming into being on 
some sort of knowledge or the other, as for instance, Aaumana 
depends on Vyapti-Jnana, verbal knowledge on £abda-Jnana 
and recollection on past mental impressions. It is only 
perception that does not depend upon any other knowledge 
and what it depends upon is but its own causal collocation. 

It is thus, perfectly reasonable to take the immediacy of 
awareness as an Upadhi or a characteristic feature, under 
special conditions, rather than a Jati or a generic feature 
in common with the other kinds of knowledge. 

It is significant to note that the Visistadvaitic logicians 
do not define perception in the manner it is done by the 
Nyaya and the Vaise§ika-systematists. When the sage 
Gotama.the first formulator of the Nyaya defines perception as 1 

4 l+C' ^ I ft \* 

What he essentially emphasizes upon is the physical 
process of the sense-object-contact without which no per¬ 
ceptive aspect of consciousness can ever come into being. 
As consciousness, being essentially a quality, cannot have 
any motion or operation and as the self, the substance, with 
its inherent quality of consciousness, is the knower, so what 
is required for the phenomena of knowledge is the Canvas 
of the mind to reflect the objective impressions projected by 
the sense-organs on to it. 

Now, With the above Naiyayika-analysis of knowledge 
the Visistadvaitin cannot agree. What the Nyaya-analysis 
points to is the psycho-physical configuration responsible for 
the origin of knowledge. But what the Visistadvaitin wants 
to know is the subject-object-synthesis in our conscious ex- 


U Nylya Sutra 1.1.4 
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perieuces. The subject, the self, according to the Nylya, fe 
conscious on account of its inherent quality of consciousness. 
Consciousness, on the other hand, is a quality more or less* 
adventitious. But for the self to be the real knower or the 
subject in relation to the objects of knowledge what is 
essential is its self-conscious being. Otherwise, it is impossible 
for the psycho-physical conditions to produce knowledge in 
the self. Even for the sake of ‘Anuvyavasaya’ or the fact 
of the subject appropriating the subjective impressions, what 
is needed is the existence of the self-conscious soul. Thus, 
the Visistadvaitic logicians differing essentially from the 
Naiyayikas on the issue of the very being of the self, the 
knower, differ, therefore, in the analysis of the perceptive 
exprience also. So for as the Tndriyartha Sannikarsotpanna 1 
—nature of perception goes, the Visistadvaitins seem to agree 
with the Naiyayikas. But as regards the subject-object- 
configuration, they cannot side with them. Consequently, 
the nature of the sense-object-contact also differs in the two 
systems. For Visistadvaita, believing in the self-effulgent 
being of the soul, the Tndriyas* are the emanations of egoism. 
But for Nyaya, postulating the self as conscious due to the 
inherence of the quality of consciousness, the ‘Indriyas* are 
only the psycho-physical appliances or capacities. 

Hence, knowledge, in general, in Visistadvaita, atccording 
to which the soul is self-conscious and self-luminous, is im¬ 
mediate apprehensiveness or awareness, and knowledge in 
particular, such as perception or inference or verbal testimony 
shows forth this essential apprehensiveness in and through 
the particular conditions or the causal collocations* 

The later logicians of the Nyaya-Vaisesika-syncretist- 
school, in fact, define ‘Pratyaksa’ not in its psycho-physicaN 
origin but in its subject-object-synthesis. As for instance, 
Varadaraja in his Tarikika Raksa (page- 57) means by 
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‘Pratyaksa * that kind'of knowledge which is ‘Aparbksa Prama- 
vyapta* Or essentially universally concomitant with immediate 
apprehension. Knowledge, accordingly, is held to be a 
quality inherent in the soul and the Oversoul (God). The 
Visistadvaitins are opposed to this idia of inherence' of 
consciousness in the Atman and the Paramatman since it 
goes against their concept of the self-conscious Jlva and 
Isvara. 

The Advaitic analysis of ‘Pratyaksa’ which presupposes 
an eternal, all-embracing, self-shining consciousness-continuum 
as the ground of the illusory manifestations of the subject, the 
object, and the subject-object-contact cannot but be un¬ 
palatable to the Visistadvaitic systematists. The fact of 
knowledge—if the Advaitic analysis is pursued—becomes, 
ultimately a fiction. When the ‘PramaLi-Caitanya*, the subject, 
is not the real knowing being, but, the limitation of ‘Cit’, the 
self-luminous pure consciousness, by ‘Antahkarana*, when 
‘Pramana-Caitanya* is nothing more than ‘Antahkarana* along 
with its Vrtti, the product of Avidya, super-imposed on the 
4 Cit* and when ‘Visaya-Caitanya’, the object, is merely an illu¬ 
sory disfigurement ef consciousness how can the common 
unviersal fact of 4 I know this’, embedded in common human 
experience, escape the charge of fictitiousness P 1 The Advai¬ 
tic teachers undermine the fact of all types of knowledge, 
let alone the perceptive, by their assertion of the identity 
of the illusory manifestations of the ‘Pramana* and the 
‘Visaya-Caitanya* which, while emphasizing upon the one¬ 
ness and the universality of pure undifferentiated conscious¬ 
ness, stamps illusoriness on each and every fact of knowledge. 

Neither can the Visistadvaitic philosophy recognize the 
underlying unity of consciousness nor does it approve of the 
illusory multiplicity of the consciousness as avowed by the 


1. Prakarai^a panjikft. 
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Nirvisesadvaitic philosophy in the sphere of cognitive ex¬ 
periences. In its realistic approach to the problem of Reality 
and Knowledge the Visistadvaitic system equates the logical 
and the epistemological subject with the metaphysical subject. 
The metaphysical subject being a metaphysical substance 
must exist prior to all cognitive experiences. And the object 
of knowledge also must be other than the subject. Other¬ 
wise, knowledge becomes an inexplicable mystery. 

According to Visistadvaita, the epistemological and the 
logical subject in the phenomena of knowledge is a real 
spiritual substance, the knowing self. Knowledge is the 
inter-action of the knower with the knowable. The knowable 
also is a substance but of a different nature. Underlying 
the knower and the known, there is the ‘Substance Supreme’, 
manifesting Itself through the Knower and the Known. The 
essence of this underlying reality, this absolute ground of 
things is constituted by pure self-luminous consciousness. 
In this respect the cognitive experience resulting from the 
relation of the subject with the object is a direct awareness. 
It is this which is perception to all intents and purposes. 
It is ‘Saksatkara’ or immediate intuitive experience. 

Two-fold immediacy of awareness in perceptive experience . 

As the logical subject or substance has the two-fold 
aspects of the super-sensible and the sensible, so, immediate 
awareness in perceptive experience also admits of the 
following two-fold characters— 

(i) The Nitya or the eternal, permanent. 

(ii) The Anitya or the non-eternal, the evanescent. 

The (I) i.e. the ‘Nitya Saksatkara* is the characteristic 
feature of the Divine Consciousness. 1 It is also a feature 
of the knowledge of the ^eternally free selves. The (II) i.e. 

1. N.P. page 91 (Ckaukhamba). 
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‘•Anitya Sak§atkara’ obtains in human perceptions* The 
permanence and the evanesceuce of immediate awareness 
depends upon the absence and the presence of the instrumen¬ 
tality of the ‘Indriyas’, and the causal collocations responsible 
lor perception. 

Human perception is of two kinds . 

Human perception also is of two kinds :— 

(i) ‘Yogi Pratyaksa* or the extra-ordinary perception. 

(ii) ‘Ayogi Pratyaksa* or the ordinary perception. 

The (1) i. e, the ‘Yogi Pratyaksa’ is the Meditative 
insight of the Yogins due to their abnormal Yogic powers or 
their divine inspiration. In Yogic meditation the Yogins can 
sense objects ever through the operation of their manas or 
mind. In ordinary circumstances, they can apply their 
sense-organs, highly sensitive, to the sensuous experience of the 
objects. The Yogic perception has a comprehensive range 
reaching upto the Supreme Transendental Reality. In fact, 
the Visistadvaitic realism and idealism stand on the basis of 
this Yogic intuitive experience. What Ramanuja denies about 
the Yogins is not their divine insight resulting from spiritual 
realisation or divine inspiration 1 , but their insight into the 
Divine through mere imagination or mental recollection. 

The Visistadvaitic logic and epistemology, according to 
Vedanta Desika, have to accept the authenticity of the Yogic 
perception on the authority of the sacred spiritual teachings. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika-thinkers infer the fact of meditative 
insight after ordinary cognitive experiences. Vedanta Desika 
strongly criticizes this view pointing out the flaw of redundance 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems in recognizing ‘Anuvyavasaya* 
and ‘Yogic perception’ at the same time. For instance,, when 
‘Anuvyavasaya’ is involved in every common human know-- 

r N. P. page 73. ~ 
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ledge there is nothing to check it from trespassing into the 
territory of Dharma, Adkarma and so on which have been 
looked upon as the objects of meditative insight alone. Every 
ordinary human being, thus, is capable of extra-ordinary 
superhuman sensibility. Moreover, there is no need of main¬ 
taining any distinction between the normal and the super¬ 
normal sense and insight. 

‘Arsa-Jnana’ a distinct knowledge-type according to 
others, is subsumed by Vedanta Desika following Varada 
Narayana Bhatta, his early contemporary under ‘Yogi 
Pratyaksa*. The mental perception of the Naiyayikas is 
admitted by the Visistadvaitic thinkers as possible to the 
Yogins only. There is no mental perception for ordinary 
human beings. How can the soul be known without mental 
perception ? Vedanta Desika solves the problem by pointing 
out that the soul is ever self-conscious and does not require 
any mental perception for the awareness of its being. 1 
Mental perception is not needed for other phases of conscious¬ 
ness also in as much as consciousness is ever self-luminous. 
For the explanation of the experiences of pleasure, pain, 
desire and aversion also, mental perception does not deserve 
acceptance, because, these are but the manifestations of 
consciousness caused by particular causal collocations. 
For the other essential aspects of the soul such as its 
immortality, its dependence on the Divine, and so on 
our guide is not our mental perception but the 
spiritually inspired assertions of the Ved and the Upanisads. 
Our past cognitive experiences are known to us through 
recollection, pure and simple and not mental perception. The 
exclusion of *Manasa-Pratyaksa ! from the sphere of normal 
perception is one of the contributions of Vedanta Desika to 
the cause of Visistadvaitic logic and epistemology. Ramanuja 

1. N . P. page 76. 
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does not seem to deny ‘MSnasa-Pratyaksa’ even in ordinary 
perceptions (vide his exposition of the Brahma Sutra. Sastra- 
yonitvat). But Vedanta Desika with a view to establishing 
Visistadvaitic logic, contendes that the assumption of mental 
perception amounts to undermining the Visi$tadvaitic view of 
the self-luminosity of conscionsness. So, even if Ramanuja 
distinguishes between mental perception and non-mental 
perception what he means exactly, as Vedanta Desika 
remarks, is but the reiteration of the Nyaya-view. 1 

The (ii) i. e. ‘Ayogipratyaksa’ is the common human 
perception brought into being by common causal collocations 
consisting of the normal organs of sensation assisted by 
requisite light for the observation of objects. It is five-fold 
as the causes peculiar to it are five-fold—consisting of the 
five sense-organs, having five corresponding objects of 
sensation :— 

1. the Caksusa pratyaksa or the visual perception. 

2. the Rasana „ „ palatal perception 

3. the Ghranaja „ „ nasal perception. 

4. the Sparsana „ „ tactual perception. 

5. the Srotraja ,, „ oracular perception. 

Two hind9 of sent e-object-contacts involved in our perceptive 
experiences . 

In common human perception the sense-object-contact 
is of two kinds :— 3 

1. Samyoga or simple conjunction. It holds good 
when a substance happens to be the object of 
perception. 


1. N. V . page 77. 
S. N. P. page 77. 
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2. Samyuktasrayana or complex conjunction. It takes 
place when the quality or attribute residing in¬ 
alienably with the substance forms the object of 
perception. 

It is evident from the above that the Visistadvaitic 
logicians do not believe in the six-fold sense-object-contact 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika-theorists. Saihyoga and Samyuktas¬ 
rayana are enough to explain all facts of perceptive experience. 
The ‘Sariiyukta Samaveta Samavaya’ is inadmissible, in 
as much as, its percept i.e. the genus of an attribute subsisting 
in a substance does not exist as a distinct category of reality. 
The ‘Samavaya’ is not acceptable to Visistadvaita as a 
kind of sense-object-contact to explain the experience of sound 
by the ear. The sound-phenomena are differently explained 
by Visistadvaita and so the Naiyayika-proposition of ‘Sama¬ 
vaya Sannikar§a’ is inadmissible. What is ‘Samaveta Sama¬ 
vaya’ is also unnecessary as its corresponding percept i.e. 
the genus of sound in intimate union with ether has no 
foundation in fact. The ‘Visesana Visesya-Bhava* also is 
superfluous as its corresponding entity i. e. negation is no 
separate category of reality according the Visi§tadvaitic 
system. 


Twofold Aspects of Perception : 

(») Indeterminateness and (ii) Determinateness , 

The (i) i.e. ‘the Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa’ or indeterminate 
perception unmixed with any mental residual impression. 1 
It amounts to ‘sensation’ in modern psychology. ‘Indeter- 
minateness’ does not consist in the awareness of an undiff¬ 
erentiated and unqualified object. It means, on the contrary, 
awareness unaccompanied with the sub-conscious impressions 
of a differentiated and qualified object 


1. N. P. Pag6 77. 
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The Naiyayika conception of indeterminate perception untenable . 

What the Naiyayikas mean by ‘indeterminateness' of 
perception cannot the acceptable to the Visistadvaitic thinkers. 
According to the Nyaya-school, ’Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa’ 
means the ‘Pratyaksa’ or the immediate awareness of an 
object undifferentiated in respect of its attributes, relations, 
generic features and so on. 1 The apprehension of an in¬ 
fant is a case of indeterminate perception. The ‘sensunT 
present in the apprehension of an infant is akin to the bare 
thing in itself, devoid of any kind of mental construction. 
But Vedanta Desika argues that even in the indeterminate 
perception of an infant or a dumb person. 9 what figures 
is the object in its essential characteristics as without this 
it cannot lead to a purposive activity as it essentially does. 
The grasp of an undifferentiated object in ‘Nirvikalpaka 
Pratyaksa’is against common human experience. The follo¬ 
wing are the three possibilities which may not allow the 
differentiation of characters to take place 3 

(i) the absence of characteristics. 

(ii) the absence of the characterized thing itself. 

(iii) the inapplicability of the substance-attribute rela¬ 
tionship either in the sense of natural relatedness 
or in the sense of inherence. 

The (i) is ruled out by the Naiyayika himself, because 
he does not take indeterminate perception to be the apprehen¬ 
sion of the absence of the characteristics of an object. 

The (ii) that ‘Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa’ grasps the absence 
of the characterized object, is an impossible proposition even 
for the Naiyayika. The (iii) that the natural relatedness of 
'substance-attribute* does not form the ‘sensum* in indetermi- 

I. TiriMka Rak§a, Page 60 (Pandit edn.) 2. N. P. Page 78. 

B. N. P. the Nyiya Sara commentary, page 78. 
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lerception is against our actual experience. As soon 
j’s eyes contact the object in sight, say a jar, 
arry the impression of the jar as characterised by its 
3 and the natural relatedness between the object* jar* 
e attribute, ‘colour’. 

however, the inherence of the attribute in the object 
precluded from indeterminate perception as Udayana 
assert, then, it may be pointed out that such an 
rminnte perception is untrue to experience. The 
of the relation of inherence subsisting between an 

and its quality is perfectly true to iudeterminate 
ition. Like the essential character of ‘jamess’ and 
bject charaterized thereby, such as the jar, the 

iel of inherence between the object—‘jar’ and the quality_ 

as’ also is equally clearly sensed by Nirvikalpaka 
ition. The Naiyayika cannot assert that inherence is 
d the range of indetermination perception because, he 
1 not be able to introduce it anew in determinate 
ption. 

Tiie Naiyayika cannot escape bis defeat by joining 
: 'with the Mlmadisaka (of the Prabhakara-School) in 
liming inherence to be a super-sensuous entity. In fact, 
is nothing like an internal relation of inherence over and 
st the external relation of conjunction which the Ny5ya 
nous to posit. What is meant by Samavaya’ or 
:nce is but the natural and essential existence of the 
s of the universe. The natural life of objects cannot 
pposed to depend upon the hypothetical assumption of 
ivaya* or inherence. 

M o scriptural evidence can be advanced in proof of the 
ilified thing being the object of Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa. 
: is meant by ‘Pratyaksa’ in ‘Nirvikalpaka Somadhi’, in 
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Yoga-literature, is not intuitive transcendental experience of an 
undifferentiated reality, but, the realisation of the entire 
consciousness illuminated and absorbed by the Supreme 
Reality, in its entire spiritual essence. 1 

Therefore, the Naiyayika admission of the objective 
undifferentiatedness in ‘Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa* is against all 
sense and reason. 

The Nirvlsesadvaitie speculation about Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa 

is unsound . 

The Sankara-school of Vedanta asserts that Nirvikalpaka 
Pratyaksa apprehends ‘Sanmatra’ or the pure differenceless 
being and that the common human observation of the object, 
as this or that, here or there, is but a mental construction 
resulting from nescience. Vedanta Desika strongly objects to 
this Advaitic view. ‘Sanmarta’ or the pure being cannot be 
the object of Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa. In fact our senses 
coming into contact with objects outside grasp in one sweep 
the being of the object as well as its essential character. 
The senses perceiving the pure being, the ‘Svarupa* of a jar, 
perceive also the generic and the specific properties of the 
jar at the same instant. Two perceptions, (i) primary i.e. 
Nirvikalpaka and (ii) derivative i.e. Savikalpaka are not 
required for the apprehesion of the pure being of the object 
and its defining characters and attributes. The difference 
between ‘Nirvikalpaka’ and ‘Savikalpaka’ does not mean 
the difference between the apprehension of the pure being 
of the object and the observation of the object as this or that, 
here or there. It is the suspension of the sub-conscious 
impressions consequent upon the sense-contact with the object 
that distinguishes ‘Nirvikalpaka’ from‘Savikalpaka 5 . The con¬ 
tention of the Nirvisesadvaitins that the ‘Sanmarta’ or the 
‘Svarupa’ i.e. the pure being af the object is the object of 

1* Dusa^I, Vada 11. 
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apprehension, the ‘Bheda’ or the difference, such as, this jar 
or that cloth and so on, being but the outcome of misappre¬ 
hension is also unwarranted. In fact, the ‘Svarupa* and the 
‘Bheda’ are both simultaneously perceived by our senses. 
The ‘Bheda’ is not suicidal to the ‘Svarupa* in objective 
apprehension. Whereas the ‘Svarupa’ is the fundamental 
fact, the ‘Bheda* is the defining detail of object. 1 If, the 
&ankarites assert that perception can touch only the 'San- 
matra’ and not the ‘Bheda*, it may be pointed out that such 
a perception is not possible, the following being the reasons— 

(i) the pure being or the ‘Sanmarta’, being identical’ 
in the various objects of observation, will, if 
perceived, ultimately make the ‘Bhedas’ also 
identical. 

(ii) A single perception of the pure being to the 
exclusion of its defining characteristics, being 
enough, all subsequent perceptions will become 
recollective. 

(iii) Even ordinary human beings, who are supposed 
to perceive the pure being of an object in in¬ 
determinate perception, may as well be supposed 
to perceive the ‘Brahman’, ground of all illusory 
manifestations of differences. 

Therefore,, the ‘sensum’ in Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa 
cannot be the pure being or the ‘Sanmatra’. Like the generic 
or the specific properties the Sat and the Asat-aspects are 
the fundamental facts of the objects of experience. 2 The 
‘Svarupa* of the object is not formed of its undifferentiated 
being alone but of the defining detail also. Thus, when 
Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa ceases to be the apprehension of the 

L Ssta Du$a$I. Vada 12. 

2* £&ta Da$avi, Vida 12 * 
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pure being of objects, it cannot apprehend the Transcendental 
Being. 


The Visistadvaitic analysis of Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa 

The Visistadvaitic philosophers assert that all conscious¬ 
ness becomes possible in and through some difference or 
distinction. There is no object of consciousness which is 
not characterised by some point or the other of difference 
or distinction. What happens in Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa, 
according to Ramanuja, is that the object is apprehended 
in its few fundamental features and not in its defining details. 1 
A differenceless object is unimaginable, let alone, impercepti¬ 
ble. Ramanuja points out that ‘Nirvikalpaka pratyaksa* 
may be analysed as the ‘Pratyaksa’ of the first individual 
of the class as against ‘Savikalpaka Pratyaksa 5 which means 
the ‘Pratyaksa 5 of the second or the third individuals of the 
same class. 2 The perceiver, on perceiving the first indivi¬ 
dual, is not conscious of the associations of that individual 
with any other individual of the class. But, when he comes 
to perceive the second or the third individual he does become 
conscious of the associations referable to all the individuals 
of the class. Thus ‘Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa*, while appre¬ 
hending the essential structural peculiarity, say, ‘cowness 5 
in the first individual ‘cow’ does not apprehend its association 
with the second or the third individual ‘cow* at the same 
time. It is only at the next stage of perception i. e. the 
‘Savikalpaka* stage, that the structural characteristic, say, 
‘cowness* given in the first stage is apprehended as univer¬ 
sally characterising all the members of the cow-class. 


The later Visistadvaitic thinkers gave a scientific inter¬ 
pretation to the above suggestion of Ramanuja. They 
thought that Nirvikalpaka retained its essential nature even 


1 . 

3 . 


Sri Bh&sya, Page 73 (Bombay Edn.) 
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in the apprehension of the second or the third individual 
of the class. Hence it was that Vi$nucitta, analysed the 
suggestion of Ramanuja regarding Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa in 
the following manner :— 1 

“Whereas, 'Savikalpaka' is the apprehension of an object 
through the instrumentality of the senses essentially assisted 
by the arousal of the mental impressions, the 1 Nirvikalpaka' 
happens to be the apprehension of an object through the 
instrumentality of the senses only without the play of any 
residual mental impressions/' 

Later on, Parasara Bhattaraka the famous 
Visistadvaitic logician interpreted ‘Nirvikalpaka* in such 
a way as to exclude any reference to the first or the 
second individual object of the class. According to 
him 2 what happens in ‘Nirvikalpaka’ is that the essential 
characters appear as not unrelated to the objects of perception. 
And in ‘Savikalpaka’ what takes place is that no character 
of any other object apprears to confuse the ^essential chara¬ 
cter of the object under observation. Thus, when the ‘Nirvi- 
kalpaka' is the sensation of an object having some fundamental 
feature or the other, the ‘Savikalpaka’ is the full view 
of the object in its fundamental as well as defining characters. 

Vedanta Desika finds out the root cause behind the 
appearance of certain essential characters of an object 
in ‘Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa’ and gives the Visistadvaitic idea 
of ‘Nirvikalpaka’ in consonance with the Visistadvaitic 
theory of knowledge, which recognizes all knowledge to be 
the knowledge of the real object, qualified by its essential 
character and differentiable from other objects. He analysis 
that it is the abeyance of the sub-conscions impressions at 
the moment of the operation of the senses that is responsible 

1. N. P. page 82. 

2. N, P. Page 82, 
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for appearance of only some essential featurs of the object in 
‘NirvikalpakaV Just against this, what happens in ‘Savikal- 
paka’ is that the residual mental impressions help the senses 
grasp the object in its details, distinguishing it from other 
individuals of the same class, at the same moment. 

The (ii) i.e. the ‘Savikalpaka Pratyaksa* or determinate 
perception is the apprehension of an object as qualified by 
its essential feature and as distinct from all other objects. The 
Visistadvaitic logic does not differ from the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
logic in the analysis of ‘determinate perception. 1 Pratyaksa 
or perception becomes ‘Savikalpaka* when it grasps, in the 
same sweep, the object characterised by its appropriate 
name, its salient features, its material constitution, its essential 
qualities, its characteristic function and so on. As for 
instance, if one’s senses contact an object moving (say, a man), 
one may apprehend at once that it is Devadatta, the 
BrShmana, fair-complexioned, stick-in-hand who is going 
his way. 3 In ‘Savikalpaka*, therefore, the qualities, the quali¬ 
fied object and there mutual relatedness—all figure forming 
one ‘percept.* 

The Buddhistic conception of Savikalpaka Pratyaksa 
unacceptable to Visisjadvaita. 

The Buddhist logicians do not recognize the ‘Savikalpaka* 
as Pratyaksa. According to them, the proper name, the 
defining details and the characteristic attributes do not form 
the true presentation of the object, the thing-in-itself, being 
as they are, but Kalpanas or mental constructions. Vedanta 
Desika points out inconsistencies in the above assumption of 
the Buddhists. He says that when ‘Nirvikalpaka* and 
‘Savikalpaka,* both, come into bieng on sense-contact with 
the same object or objects, technically termed the ‘Alambana- 

ITn. P. Page 82. 

2. Taxkika Bakstt pago 60 (Pandit edn.) 
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Pratyaya’ and when they have the same senses as their 
instruments of cognition, called the ‘Adhipati-Pratyaya* it 
is unreasonable to hold that the first (the Nirvikalpaka) 
becomes real perception and the second, unreal. 1 

It is far from truth to say that the absence of 
imagination or recollection makes Nirvikalpaka real and 
the presence of imagination or recollection makes 
‘Savikalpaka’ unreal. The Savikalpaka cannot shed 
its essential aspect of coming into being on the contact 
of r the senses with the object simply on account of the 
accessory causality of recollection or imagination assisting it. 3 
Immediate awarenss cannot be eliminated from determinate 
perception. . ‘Nirvikalpaka 1 and ‘Savikalpaka* are essentially 
but the two internal, though mutually exclusive, states or 
stages of immediate awareness. The one is as much real as 
the other. Without causa] collocation, no Nirvikalpaka 
Pratyaksa can take place. In fact, the ‘Nirvikalpaka 1 is not 
possible simply on sense-operation on the object. It requires 
the accessory causality of sufficient light, human response and 
so on. Moreover, the thing-in-itself is not an abstraction. It 
is, on the other hand, an essentially qualified entity that may 
be so grasped as to be analysable into the qualities, the thing 
qualified and the natural mutual relatedness between the 
qualified and the qualifications. 

It cannot, as well, be imagined that the object of perce¬ 
ption is the thing-in-itself and that the proper name applied 
to it by the percepient is an unreal illusory super-imposition. 
In fact, the proper name is a mere external feature of signi¬ 
fication and does not constitute the essential being of the 
object. If the object as such and its signification were 
interchangeable realities, then, we could have done with the 

1. N. P. pago 80. 

2. ,, i, 80. 
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one and discard the other. Never can the proper name 
stand as the substitute for the object of knowledge. In 
‘Savikalpaka Pratyaksa’, the apprehension of the proper name 
does not mean the misapprehension of the object signified 
by the proper name. 1 

The assumption of the grammarians concerning Savikalpaha 
Pratyaksa is inadmissible . 

The philosophers of speech such as Bhartrhari and his 
exponents assert that any knowledge in which words are 
not involved is an impossibility in as much as the fact of 
consciousness is essentially interwoven with the fact of 
speech. Perception conforming to this fact of consciousness 
is real perception. That is why the ‘Savikalpaka’ is appre¬ 
hension and the ‘Nirvikalpaka’, a vague stimulation of the 
senses by the object resulting in an indistinct impression of a 
something. 

But the Visistadvaitic logic cannot acquiesce in the above 
assertion. Even when one were unconscious of the verbal 
signification, one becomes conscious of the object in sight 
characterised by its essential and defining characters. First, 
it is the object qualified by its characters that is apprehended 
and it is only next that the word signifying it is recollected. 
The grammarian’s conception of the four-fold manifestation 
of speech such as Suk$ma, PasyantI, Madhyamaand Vaikharl 
does not mean that all that is present to consciousness is 
present in and through speech. The four states of speech- 
manifestation are analysed by Visistadvaita as aids to 
spiritual meditative realisation. 8 

The verbal perception of the Sankara-school of Vedanta 
is against common human experience « 

The Nirvisesadvaitins postulate that the identity-texts 

1. Sarvartha Siddhi, page 207. 

2. T.M.K.4.35. 
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such as the ‘Tattvamasi’ and so on, generate ‘Tadatmya- 
Pratyaksa* or immediate intuitive experience of the identity 
of ‘Jlva* and ‘Brahman’ in the same way as the common 
human statement ‘you are the tenth 1 2 generates in the hearer 
the immediate awareness of ‘I am the tenth*. The Visis£- 
advaitic thinkers repudiate such a perception. It is, as they 
say, a confusion between the perceptive and the verbal 
elements of knowledge, 1 Moreover, if some causal colloca¬ 
tion other than sense-object-contact or mental impressions- 
cum-sense-contact with the object were recognized as produc¬ 
tive at ‘Pratyaksa’, then, nothing is left imperceptible and 
there is no need of demarcation of the range of different 
kinds of knowledge. Although it is ‘Brahma-Pratyksa* or 
‘Brahma-Saksatkara* that culminates in the ultimate spiritual 
realisation, yet, it is not brought into being through the 
identity-texts as such, but, through the Divine Will to save 
the soul having self-effacing love for the Divine. 

The significance of the Pratyaksa PramSna. 

Pratyaksa is the first means of our approach to the 
objects existing outside. All that is and that can be perceived 
is reality. But all reality is not within the range of percep¬ 
tion. Pratyaksa presents and represents that aspect of reality 
which stamps itself and its character on the senses. It means 
that the aspect of reality that is not captured by the senses 
cannot be perceptible. That is why Visistadvaita lays 
emphasis on the Prasada of Isvara for the highest spiritual 
realisation. Our Pratyaksa must stop somewhere giving 
place to Sabda, the record of intutitive realisation, left by the 
Yogins which alone can generate the experience of the Trans¬ 
cendental, the ‘Brahman’ in Its real essence. 

1. N. P. Page 88. 

2. N. P. page 89 and Sata Da^atu, vada 7* 
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2 . Anumana or Inference . 

The nature of Anumana. 

Although there is no difference, on the meaning of 
Anumana, between the Nyaya and the Visistadvaita-logic, 
yet there is a world of difference in the two schools as regards 
Anumana being a fact of knowledge. Anumana or inference 
is the knowledge of the particular from the general, 1 
Psychologically speaking it is a mental process. Logically 
analysed, it stands for the mental product. Although the 
general includes the particular, yet for the explicit under¬ 
standing of the particular a correct comprehension of the 
principle is extremely essential. 3 Although there is no 
qualitative difference in the three types of knowledge viz. 
perceptual, inferential and, verbal, all being alike in the 
respect of the illumination of the object for the self, the 
subject yet, they all differ with the difference of the objects 
they correspond to, 3 Inference differs from perception. 
While the former grasps the object out of sight, the latter 
apprehends it while it is in sight. It cannot be argued that 
inference, taking its being from the comprehension of the 
character of the general including the particulars, requires, 
at the moment of its inception the sense-object-contact and 
can, accordingly be included in perception. Whereas per¬ 
ception can arise on sense-object-contact, inference comes 
into being even after the cessation of the sense-object-contact. 
Perception does not require the intervention of the mental 
process of assimilation of facts in the event of the apprehen¬ 
sion of its object. But, inference needs the help of the 
mechanism of the mind for the correlation of the general and 
the particular as previously perceived * 

1. T. M. K. 4 31. 

2. Sarvartha Siddhi, Page 204. 

3. N. P. Page 98. 

4. N« P. Page 98; 
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Inference is distinct from mental apprehension also. 
That sub-conscious impressions are involved in inference does 
not mean that it is all mental and hence less real and 
objective. The residual mental impressions are involved 
even in immediate apprehension of things. 1 While the 
immediacy of the sense-object-relation keeps the mental 
impressions in the background in perceptual experiences the 
mediacy of the comprehension of the universal concomittance 
of the general with the particular brings out, in clear outline, 
the pre-eminence of the sub-conscious phenomena in in¬ 
ferential experiences. 

To infer and to remember are two dissimilar things. 
Memory obtains in the knowledge of things previously 
experienced. But inference means the knowledge of some¬ 
thing new altogether. 

Verbal knowledge is entirely different from inferential 
experience. The factors giving rise to verbal knowledge 
cannot produce inference. Inference is an entirely distinct 
type of knowledge. It is as much valid as any other type of 
knowledge. 

Anusandhanaor Paramarsa is the essential element of Anumana . 

The psychological constituent of inference is technically 
called Paramarsa by ancient Indian logicians. Paramarsa 
is a kind of consideration or comprehension of the natural 
laws and their application as observed in day-to-day life. 
By an appeal to our previous experience of life we arrive 
consistently and correctly at other new truths. Paramarsa, 
strictly speaking, is this appeal to our experience for the 
knowledge of objects out of sight. What is 'Paramarsa 1 
for the Nyaya-Vaisesika-logicians, is 'Anusandhana’ 2 for 
the Visistadvaitic logician. The term 'Anusandhana* in 

1. N. P. Page-98. 

2. N. P. Pago 97* 
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Visistadvaitic logic clearly brings out the essential nature 
of inferential knowledge. It means that the range of inference 
is circumscribed by the past experiences of life. It is not 
quite clear as to why the ancient Nyaya-Vaisesika-logicians, 
who held ‘Linga-Jnana 1 or ‘Vyapti Jnana to be the Karana 
or the extraordinary cause of Anumana, extend its scope so 
much so as to include super-sensuous and transcendental 
realities defying the application of the Law of invariable 
association. Most probably, they were guided by their zeal 
of destroying materialism, subjectivism, idealism and nihilism 
of the Buddhistic philosophers. The Visistadvaitic school 
defines the sphere of inference with the result that inference 
can not grasp the ultimate reality transcending the senses. 
‘The Supreme Being is known through the inspired Vedic 
teachings’ 1 —this Vedantic maxim clearly distinguishes the 
scope and the function of Anumana from those of the 6astra. 

This ‘Amisfindhann’ or the digging into the sub conscious 
depths for the finding out of the fresh objects of consciousness, 
technically speaking, means the analysis of the ‘Vyapyatva’ of 
the ‘Vyapya’ in each and every case of inference. What is 
meant by ‘Linga* and ‘Hetu’ in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika termi¬ 
nology is meant by ‘Vyapya* in the Visistadvaitic sense. 
There is a certain propriety in the term ‘VySpya* as it clearly 
hints at the basic principle of ‘Vyapti* without which no 
inference is possible. The psychological process of ‘Anu- 
sandhana* is concerned with the knowledge of the ‘Vyapya*. 
The logical aspect of this fact is manifest in the expression of 
the ‘Upanaya-Vakya’ which combines the ‘Vyapya* with the 
particular point to be proved. 

Anusandhana is of the Vyapya or the reason. 

Anusandhana, the prerequisite of inference, centres 
round the Vyapya or the Hetu i. e. the Linga or the Sadhana. 


1. N, Pipage 97* 
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What is Vyapya ? From our actual experience we know 
objects existing together spatially, temporally as well as 
spatio-temporally. . While one set of objects has wider sphere 
of existence, the other occupies a smaller range. For 
instance, fire, mostly coexisting spatially and temporally 
with smoke, has a greater sphere of existence than the smoke. 
Wherever smoke exists, fire exists. But wherever fire exists 
smoke may not exist. Thus, the sets of objects having 
smaller range of existence are termed ‘ Vyapya* and those 
commanding greater sphere are called ‘Vyapaka*. There 
are, besides, certain other sets of objects whose spheres of 
existence are mutually equal and parallel in space and time. 
To characterise these also as Vyapya and Vyapaka, the 
Visistadvaitic logic defines ‘Vyapya 5 and ‘Vyapaka’ in accu¬ 
rate terminology. Accordingly ‘Vyapya’ is ‘Anadhikadesakala 
aniyata’ or that which spatially, temporally and spatio- 
temporally does not cover greater range than the ‘Vyapaka* 
which is ‘Anyunadesakalavrtti* or such whose range in space 
and time is never lesser than that of the Vyapya, 1 ‘Vyapya 
and Vyapaka’ are known in our actual experience of things. 
Putting these experiences together, we come to find the law 
of invariable association working everywhere in nature. 
Thus from the measurement of the spatial and the temporal 
spheres of objects we arrive at the truth of their coexistence 
and ultimately deduce the principle of invariable concomitance 
finding the Vyapya and the Vyapaka together, 2 The Anu- 
sandhana of the ‘Vyapyatva’ of the Vyapya, is, thus, the 
knowledge and the application of the law of invariable 
concomitance in a particular case. 

Unconditional correlation between ‘Vyapya* and Vyapaka* is 
necessary for valid inference 

All the objects of experience are not ‘Vyapya 1 in the strict 


1. N. P. page 100. 

2. N. P. page 102. 
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sense of the term. Hence, it is that the Indian logicians lay, 
emphasis on ‘Paramarsa’ or ‘Anusandhana*. It is Paramarsa 
or AnusandhSna that clearly shows the native of the Vyapya. 
It is this again that points to the law of association applied 
and applicable to the Vyapya and the Vyapaka. As nature 
cannot be bound down to laws of human' deduction, the 
Indian logicians, of all schools of thought, find out, from 
actual observation and accurate analysis, the Upadhis or the 
counter-laws defying the law of association applying to each 
and every case of ‘Vyapya’ and ‘Vyapaka’. ‘Upadhi’ is 
not a law or principle like ‘Vyapti’. As Vedanta Desika 
think s, Upadhi is a characteristic, which, while not extensively 
applicable to the Vyapya, universally applies to the Vyapaka 1 . 
For instance, if one argues-‘Service of God is the cause of 
unhappiness, for it is service, like the service of a king,’* 
we find no invariable association subsisting in the Vyapya 
and the Vyapaka i.e. service and unhappiness. Only that 
service is the cause of unhappiness which results from personal 
satisfaction of evil desires. As the service of God never 
results from the personal satisfaction of evil desires, it can 
never be the cause of unhappiness. Thus, the characteristic 
of ‘resulting from the personal satisfaction of evil desires’ 
happens to be true to the Vyapaka i.e- ‘causing unhappiness’ 
only and never true to the Vyapya i.e, ‘service’. Accordingly, 
the characteristic called ‘Upadhi’ vitiates the above inference 
as it does not allow the Vyapti, the unconditional correlation 
between the Vyapya and the Vyapaka to emerge. 


Of all the Indian logicians, it is Udayana who has 
scientifically studied the problem of Upadhi. Vedanta 
Desika accepts the authority of Udayana on the point of 


1. N.P. Page 110. 
a. N.P. Page 111. 
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Upadhi . 1 He also sides with the view of Varadaraja on 
the question of Upadhi . 3 Accordingly, he holds Upadhi 
to be a Dharma or a characteristic, other than the Dharma 
or the characteristic of the Sadhana, and takes it to be less 
extensive than the Sadhana and co-extensive with the 
Sadhya . 3 Thus, in the presence of ‘Upadhi\ there is no 
‘Vyapti’ between the Vyapya and the Vyapaka. Upadhi, 
being the essential characteristic of the Vyapak and conse¬ 
quently non-existent with the Paksa or the locus of inference, 
far removes the point to be proved from the Paksa and ulti¬ 
mately negates the correlation between the Hetu and the 
Sadhya, also 4 . For instance, in the above-quoted in¬ 
ference, the Upadhi viz. ‘resulting from the personal satis* 
faction of evil desires’ is the essential characteristic of the 
Vyapaka viz. ‘causing unhappiness’, is non-existent with the 
Paksa viz. Divine Service, far removes the Sadhya i.e, 
causing unhappiness’ from the Paksa i.e. Divine service and 
ultimately disallows correlation between the Hetu i.e. 'being 
service’ and the Sadhya i.e. ‘causing unhappiness’ with the 
result that no such inference can ever take place. 

Against Udayana's above idea of Upadhi, which, accor¬ 
ding to Vedanta Desika, accounts for the etymological and 
the logical aspects , 6 Vadlndra 6 thinks that Upadhi is any 
characteristic that is not ‘Vyapaka* of the Sadhana but of 
the Sadhya. Vadindra means that the characteristic called 
‘Upadhi’—whether it is co-extensive or more extensive with 
the Sadhya is immaterial—being non-existent with the Paksa 

1. T.M.K. 4.43 _ —— 

2. Tarkika Raksfi Page 66 (Chaukhamba) and 8amrtha Siddhl 
page 212. 

3. N. P. Page 108. 

4. SarvBrtha Siddhi, page 214. 

5 . „ tt 213 . 

6 . „ „ 212 . 
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takes away the Sadhya from the Paksa and consequently 
vitiates the inference. Vedanta Desika accepts the conten¬ 
tion of Vadindra also which comprehends some other charac¬ 
teristics such as the non-existence of the Vyapaka, the 
existence of something contrary to the Vyapaka and so on 
which all disallow the point to be proved, as the case may 
be. The Visi§tadvaitic logician will have to widen the 
scope of Upadhi for challenging the unsastraic inference 
of super-sensuous realities. Logically termed, Upadhi is 
that Dharma, which, while being the ‘Pratiyogin’ of its 
absolute negation in the locus of inference, is not the ‘Prati- 
yogin* of its absolute negation in the point to be proved . 1 

What is the criterion that such and such a characteristic 
is Upadhi ? On the authority of Parasara Bhattaraka, 
Vedanta Desika says that Upadhi can be known, in a case 
of inference, in the following two ways : 2 

(i) as disallowing the relation of Sadhana or the 
point to be proved. 

(ii) as an alteration of the nature of the Sadhana 
in the Paksa from that observed in the Sapaksa. 

'Upadhi* takes many a form to create discrepancy in 
the correlation of the Vyapya with the Vyapaka. It is to 
remove this factor of discrepancy that 'Parka* or Reductio 
ad Absurdum is resorted to. 

Ultimately, the Anusandhana of the ‘Vyapyatva* of the 
'Vyapya* means the Anusandhana of the unconditional corre¬ 
lation of the Vyapya or the Sadhana or the reason with the 
Vyapaka or the Sadhya or the point to be proved. 


1. Savartha Siddfai, page 314. 
9-. N. P. page 116* 
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The character of Vyapya . 

In the act of inference, the psychological activity called 
‘Anusandhana’ does not require much time to take place. 
A two-fold Anusandhana, generic as well as specific, is 
necessary for any inference. One may, as well, say that Anu¬ 
sandhana is of the Vyapya or the reason which has two 
aspects essential for inference 1 i.e. 

(i) Vyapti or invariable association having a sub¬ 
jective aspect. 

(ii) Paksa Dharmata or the fact of the Vyapya or 
the reason constituting the charateristic of the 
Paksa or the locus of inference (an objective 
aspect). 

The (i) or the Vyapti-aspect is ascertained in actual 
life, by many a unit of observation of the spatial, the temporal 
and the spatio-temporal co-existences of facts. A solitary 
case of observation cannot establish unconditional invariable 
association of one thing with the other . 3 On this point, 
Vedanta Desika follows Varada Visnu Misra, who holds 
that Vyapti, the essential constituent of inference, can only 
be known from numerous cases of observation . 3 The 
assertion of Parasara Bhattaraka, that Vyapti may be known 
even by a single case of observation 4 is too bold to be accepted 
as it presupposes the extraordinary perception called the 
‘Samanya-Laksana Pratyasatti’, which is disallowed by 
Visi$tadvaita. ‘Samanya Laksana Pratyasatti’, if accepted, 
means that every human being is an omniscient being . 6 
What Parasara Bhattaraka probably means by the ascertain¬ 
ment of Vyapti on a single case of observation is that ‘the 

X. N. P.118. 2. N. P.103. 

3> N. P. P*gB 104. 4. 

6k >t W5. 


104. 
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last unit of the prior observation, accompained with the sub¬ 
conscious impressions of the prior observations, is enough for 
the knowledge of the co-existence of one thing with the 
other.’ 

The (ii) or the ‘Paksa Dharmata’-aspect, which is essen¬ 
tially objective, may be ascertained by normal perception. 

In the Anusandhana or the consideration of the essential 
nature of the Vyapaka or the reason, the above two elements 
are involved. For any inference, the Anusandhana of Paksa 
Dharmata as qualified by the Anusandhana of Vyapti is 
extremely essential. 

The 1st. i. e. the Vyapti-aspect of the Hetu as in the 
stock example of inference viz. ‘The hill is afire as it smokes, 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen* again 
be analysed into the following two phases ;— 

(i) ‘Sapakse Sattvam* or the presence of the Hetu in 
the Sapaksa, as for instance, the ‘existence of the 
smoke in the kitchen.* 

(ii) 'Vipaksa Vrtti Rahitatvam* or‘Vipaksadvya Vrttih* 
i. e. the absence of the Hetu from the Vipaksa, 
such as, ‘the lake’ 

The Ilnd. i. e. the Paksa Dha^mata-aspect of Hetu as 
in the above illustration of inference, may likewise be seen in 
the following two aspects :— 

(i) ‘Paksa Vyapakatvam’ or the Hetu pervading the 
Pak$a such as ‘the hill’ in the case. 

(ii) Abadhita Visayatvam’ or the non-contradictibility 
of the Hetu by other stronger reasons. 

Both the above aspects of ‘Hetu* have one common 
aspect only which is ‘Asatpratipakjatvam’ or the absence of 
counter-balancing Vyapti or Pak§a Dharmata or both disallow- 
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ing the point to be proved. 1 

The above-analysed aspects are common, as Vedanta 
Desika contends 9 , to the ‘Vyapya’ or the reason in the 
‘Anvaya Vyatirekin 1 or the positive-negative and the ‘Kevala 
Vyatirekin* or the purely positive types of inference. As the 
Vyapya or the reason admits of the above two aspects in the 
two kinds of Vyapti so Anumana or inference is divided into 
two kinds, 


The two hinds of Anumana 

The two kinds of Anumana, accornding to Vedanta 
Desika are :— 

(i) Anvaya-Vyatirekin or inference having the positive¬ 
negative reason and its Vipaksa as well, as in the 
stock example— 

‘the hill is afire, 
as it is smoky/ 

where, the positive reason, such as ‘that 
which is smokey is fiery as is the hearth 1 , and the 
negative reason, such as ‘that which has no fire 
has no smoke, like the lake, are conspicuous by 
their presence. 

(ii) Kevalanvayin or inference having the purely 
positive reason and no Vipaksa as in the case— 

‘the Absolute is verbally definable 
as It is real.' 

where, the reason, such as ‘that which is 
verbally definable is real as is the jar’—is purely 
positive as there is no negative reason admissible 
here in the absence of the ‘Vipaksa/ 


1. N. P. page 121. 

2 . N.P.psge.iau 

30 
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What is apparent from the above is two-fold classifica¬ 
tion of inference according to the two-fold character of the 
Vyapya or the Hetu. The ‘Anvaya-Vyatirekin Hetu’ or the 
positive-negative reason is sufficiently justified in as much as 
it contains all the five aspects of the Vyapti and the Paksa 
Dharmata required for a perfect inference and is also corro¬ 
borated by common human perception. The ‘Kevalanvayi 
hetu' or the purely positive reason is also a faultless means of 
inference as it has five-fold constituents of Vyapti and Pak$a 
Dharmata. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika-syncretism 
the ‘Kevalanvayi Hetu’ may have only four aspects as in the 
absence of ‘Vipaksa’, the aspect of ‘Vipaksadvya Vrttih* 
cannot simply be attributed to it But, Vedanta Desika 
contends that the aspect of Vipaksadvya Vrttih* or ‘Vipaksa 
Vrtti Rahitatvam’ also necessarily characterises the ‘Kevalan- 
vayi Hetu.’ 1 ‘Vipaksadvya Vrttih* means c the absence of 
defect in reason consequent upon the possibility of its presence 
in Vipaksa.* And in this sense the purely positive reason 
does have ‘the absence of the defect consequent upon the 
possibility of its presence in Vipaksa’. 

Both the above kinds of inference hold good in the 
sphere of common human experience which is the criterion 
for the justification of inductive and deductive reasoning. 
Some followers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika-syncretism, such as 
Vadlndra® and others do not accept the validity of the 
Kevalanvayi-type of inference as it can have no Vipaksa 
which means that its reason remains devoid of the characteris¬ 
tic of ‘Vipaksadvya-Vrttih*. But according to Vedanta Desika 
the Kevalanvayi-inference as such is never invalid. Only that 
kind of it is unjustified, where the opposite of the Sadhya or 
the point to be proved is not contradicted by other stronger 

1. N. P. page 119. 

2* Sarvsrtha Siddhi, Page 217 and N. P. page 124-125* 
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proofs. For instance, if one argues :— 

‘the fire is cold 
as it is an object 
just as the jar. f 

and thibi^that the ‘Kevalanvayi-Hetu’—‘as it is an object* 
cannot have^y vipaksa to be counteracted, one is really 
lacking in the log!c>^^faculty of mind. Because as soon as 
the point to be proved i/e>^Qldness’ in the case is contradic¬ 
ted by our tactual perception, ute-^ference in question gets 
demolished. But the following case^of Kevalanvayi-infer- 
ence is perfectly valid:— 

‘The Absolute is verbally definable 
as it is real, like a jar.’ 


In the above, ‘the opposite of the Sadhya or the point to be 
proved* i. e. ‘verbal indefinability* is at once contradicted 
by the usage of the expression—‘Absolute*. 


The Kevalanvayi-type of inference helps philosophical 
speculations. If it were not accepted as valid, then, men of 
ordinary intelligence would be turned into sceptics by such 
scriptural statements as—‘the Absolute is beyond the range 
of speech and thoughts’ and so on. 1 Moreover, the ‘Kevalan- 
vayi-Anumana* is essential for meeting the challenge of the 
Buddhistic that are out to destroy the stronghold of Vedic 
spiritualism. 3 The main principle underlying the above in¬ 
ference viz. ‘Vyahata Sadhya Viparyayatva* or the contradict- 
ibility of the opposite of the Sadhya, must never be lost sight 
of. According to Vedanta Desika the ‘Mahavidyanumana’ 
that can destroy any proposition is that kind of Kevalanvayi- 
inference which becomes invalid on account of the absence 
of the above principle. 8 


1. T, M. E-4.51. 

2. T.M.K. 4.61. 

3. N.P. Page 135-2 6. 
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Kevda-VyatireJci-Anumana is inadmissible 

As the Kevala-Vyatireki-Hetu or the purely negative 
reason does not exist, so the Kevala-Vyatireki-Anumana. is an 
impossibility. A purely negative reason has no founda^ u 
in facts as it is devoid of the essential element of ‘cupakga 
Sattva’ or simply speaking, has no other loc^ except the 
locus of inference in question. In fact, tK* Kevala-Vyatireki- 
character of Hetu is against the ve r J' principle of inference. 
What is inference after all ? It is a means to a type of 
knowledge dependent upon the knowledge of Vyapti. Now, 
Vyapti, in turn, implies the correlation between the Sadhya 
and the Sadhana and thus the knowledge of Vyapti presup¬ 
poses the knowledge of the Sadhya and the Sadhana. In 
the case of Keval-Vyatireki-Anumana, the Sadhya is not 
known, as for instance, in the example— 

‘Consciousness is uncognisable, 

As it is consciousness, 

For that which can be cognized is not 
consciousness as is the jar-* 

the Sadhya viz. ‘uncognizability* is not known and if it were 
held to be known at the locus of inference, then, it means it 
requires no proof at all. But if one holds that it can be 
known in the Sapaksa, then it amounts to destroying the very 
character of the Kevala-Vyatireki-inference. Thus in the 
absence of any knowledge of the Sadhya, there can be no 
correlation between the Sadhya and the Sadhana, deduction 
being out of question, i 

It is necessary to note here that while the earlier Visista- 
dvaitic logicians such as Varada Visnu Misra 3 and Parasara 
Bhattaraka 3 accept Kevala-Vyatireki-Hetu and Kevala- 
Vyatireki-Anumana, Vedanta Desika argues vehemently for 

1* T.M.K.4.62. a. & 3. NiP. Bage.m. 
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uueir rejection. Why ? Not because Yamunacaryai and 
A trey a Ramanujacarya 2 reject them, but, because, as 
Vedanta Desika asserts, such a Hetu and such an Anumana 
cannot be logically consistent and practically possible. The 
contention, therefore, of Varada Visnu Misra and Paras&r a 
Bhattaraka will have to be taken as un-Visistadvaitic and 
accordingly inadmissible. 4 When Parasara Bhattaraka him¬ 
self defines the ‘Kevala-Vyatirekin’ as ‘Avidyamana Sapaksa* 
or that kind of ‘Anumana* which has no t Sapak$a’ it can be 
easily seen that its *Hetu’ is invalid or a kind of Hetvabhasa- 

When the main Visistadvaitic thesis is that inference 
can hold good only in the sphere of humanly sensible objects, 
it goes without saying that the Kevala-Vyatireki-inference 
is impossible in the scheme of Visistadvaitic Nyaya-Vedanta- 
syncretism. While the Nyaya posits that inference can 
touch super-sensible realities and that the Kevala-Vyatireki- 
Anumana can prove the existence of God and Soul, Visist- 
advaita emphatically denies such assertions. 

The only purpose left of the Kevala-Vyatireki-Anumana, 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika-system, is that it helps us 
grasp the defining characteristics of objects, But this also 
is inadmissible. It is not the Kevala-Vyatireki-inference 
alone that defines a thing. It is the function of the other 
means of knowledge, such as perception and verbal testimony 
also to present their corresponding objects and their -charac¬ 
teristics as clearly as possible. Moreover, all that is experi¬ 
enced cannot be defined. One may experience different 
sorts of sweetness residing in sugarcane, milk, honey and 
so on, but, one cannot define them. There is no use retaining 
the Kevala-Vytireki-Anumana for the sake of accurate dehni- 

1. & 2. N.P. Page 127. 

8. 3ST.P. Page 127. 4. tt^IVPage 1£8. 
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tions, Even the Anvaya-Vyatireki-Anumana can define the 
objects and their characteristics. As for instance, the in¬ 
ference— 

‘the human body is earthy as it has smell, 
for that which smells is earthy, as is the jar ; and, 
that which is unearthy, 
cannot smell as is the ether*— 

which is ‘Anvaya-Vyatireki’ clearly defines the human body 
and its salient properties. 

Anumana should not le divided into ‘ Svartha ’ and ‘ Pardrtha\ 

Vedanta Desika does not accept Prasastapada’s classifi¬ 
cation of Anumlna into Svartha i.e. one’s own and Parartha 
i.e. another’s. Inference, in fact, is essentially Svartha or 
one’s own, in as much as it is brought into being by one’s 
own ‘Anusandhana’ or ‘Paramarsa, 5 and leads to one’s own 
behaviour in practical life. It cannot be held that as the 
syllogism is used by A to help B infer something thereby, 
the syllogistic reasoning is ‘Parartha.’ The syllogistic reaso¬ 
ning may present only the Sadhya accompanied with the 
Sadhana and not inference, as such. Inference is possible 
only through one’s own knowledge of the universal concomi¬ 
tance and the existence of the reason in the Paksa. The 
medium of language cannot change the character of inference. 
Otherwise even perception and verbal testimony, implying 
linguistic usage, as the case may be, would have to be taken 
as Parartha l 1 The error of the Nyaya-Vaisesika-system 
lies in the fact that it does not classify all the pramanas 
into ‘Svartha* and ‘Parartha’.® The classification of the 
‘Pramanas* into ‘Svartha’ and ‘Parartha* is but perfectly 
justifiable. And the celebrated Visistadvaitic logician, Para- 
sara Bhatta, does. classify the means of knowledge into 
1, ifc 2. N. P. and Nytya Sira, page 155. 
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‘Svartha* and ‘Parartha’. 1 In the presence of the requisite 
causal collocation all the ‘Pramanas 1 become ‘Svartha’, while 
they are all ‘Parartha’, if brought into being through the 
verbal statement. 

Component parts of the formal inference and their utility . 

The Indian schools of logic differ, one from the ofher’, 
on the issue of the component parts of formal inference or 
syllogistic reasoning. The Nyaya-school advocates the 
necessity of the five members of the syllogism viz. Pratijna or 
proposition, Hetu or reason, Drstanta or example, Upanaya 
or application and Nigamana or conclusion. That means 
that in any case of inference all the five parts must be present, 
as is clear from the stock example : 

‘The hill is afire (Pratijna) 
because it is smoking (Hetu) 
that which smokes has fire just as 
the hearth-(Drstanta or Udaharana) 
so is the hill (Upanaya) 
and hence it is afire (Nigamana) 

The Mlmarhsa-school supports the use of only three i. e. 
either the trinity of Pratijna, Hetu and Dr§tanta, or that of 
Drstanta, Upanaya and Nigamana, for any compact syllogis¬ 
tic reasoning. The Buddhistic-school has curtailed the 
number to two only i. e. the Udaharana and the Nimgamana, 
taking the rest to be superfluous. Vedanta Desika contends 
that there should be no hard and fast rule as regards fixing 
number of the component parts of inference. The Visi$ta- 
dvaitic school removes all hard and fast restrictions with 
regard to the number and the method of usage of the parts 
of syllogism. 3 The standard Visistadvaitic works such as 

1. N. P. Pag© 156. ~ ~ ” 

2. N. P. Page 108 (Aonaagaryoarya’s edn.) 
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the §rl Bhasya, the Siddhitraya and so on, abound in all 
sorts of propositions—five-membered, three-membered, having 
no part, having only the affirmative universal concomitance 
and so on. The fact is that the five-membered syllogism 
is meant for people of immature minds, the three-membered, 
for comparatively mature minds and the two-membered, for 
the fully mature minds. 1 The significance of the syllogistic 
reasoning lies in clearly conveying the Vyapti and the Paksa- 
dharmata rather than in having the five or the three or the 
two component parts. 9 It is a different matter if the parties 
to a debate fix the number of the syllogistic members 
according to their convenience. 

The science of logic need not attach any sanctity to the 
five-membered syllogism to extent that it becomes a matter 
of meditation before any reasoning starts. 3 Many eminent 
Visistadvaitic logicians such as Parasara Bhattaraka, Varada 
Visnu Misra, and Varada Narayana have thoughtfully studied 
the structure and the significance of the syllogistic reasoning 
and have come to the conclusion that no restriction should 
be imposed on the number of the members of syllogism * 

As for the number, so for the manner and the method of 
the use of the component parts of the syllogism no hard and 
fast rule need be formulated. For instance, in Pratijna, it is 
the common convention of logicians to state first the ‘DharmuT 
and then the ‘Dharma’ vi^. the hill (Dharmin) is afire 
(Dharma). In Hetu, the linga or the characteristic mark is 
stated by the use of the appropriate case-ending such as the 
ablative or the instrumental, some verbal construction, 
reduetio absurdum and so on. In Udaharana, the Drstanta 

1. N. P. Page 108 (Annangaracarya’e edn.) 

2. N. P. Page 109. 

3. N. P. page 10S (A- Edn.) 

N. P. page 109 (A. Edn.) 
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is verbally expressed either affirmatively or negatively having 
in view the character of the Vyapti and the Dr$tanta. In 
Upanaya, the Hetu is mentioned as existing in the ‘Paksa’ 
positively or negatively. Similarly, in Nigamana also the 
Sad. by a is stated to be present in the Paksa affirmatively or 
negatively. 

One may have, as against the dogmatic Nyaya-Vaisesika 
assertion, the following form of syllogism 1 — 

'On this hill there is fire, 
because smoke is coming out of it 
everyone knows that things having 
smoke have fire also. 

As this hill is no exception 
so it is afire.’ 

which is perfectly logical. If one has the capacity one may 
even give poetic touches to the form of the syllogism used. 
As there is no hard and fast rule for the use of other means 
of knowledge, there should be none for formal inference or 
syllogistic reasoning also. 

Inference includes confutation or Tarha. 

Tarka has been distinguished from Anumana by the 
ancient Nyaya of Gotama, Vatsyayana, Udyotakara and 
Vacaspati Misra. The Nyaya-Vaisesika-syncrelist-school 
also gives it a separate place and advocates its use in the 
resuscitation of the other means of proof. Whereas, Anumana 
requires both the Dharmin and the Dharma, Tarka needs 
only the Dharmin and Dharma extrinsic to the Dharmin.* 
Anumana is a means of proof meant for the common man ; 
Tarka, a device for disputants to argue things out. 

1. N. P. page 162. 

2. Nylya Vartika, paga 14J. 

11 
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Vedanta Desika is strongly opposed to this view of 
Tarka. He considers Tarka as a kind of Anumana rather 
than a separate logical category. In the Visistadvaitic 
literature, it seems. Tarka and Anumana are not held to be 
identical. For instance, Ramanuja himself distinguishes 
Tarka from Anumana in his Sri Bhasya. 1 2 The nature 
of Anumana is— 4 This happens on account of that* and 
that of Tarka—‘This may happen if that were so.’ a 
There can be no equation, hence, between inference and 
confutation. Varada Naxayana in his Prajna Paritrana 3 
differentiates Tarka, a kind of knowledge termed as Uha, 
from Anumana. Visnucitta also in his exposition of the 
Sri Bhasya and his independent treatise, the Sangatimala 4 
has stated the difference of Anumana from Tarka. Against 
this view of his elders, Vedanta Desika equates Tarka with 
Anumana. Tarka or cogitation is not an erroneous know¬ 
ledge. It is as much valid as is Anumana. In cogitative thinking 
as in deductive reasoning, it is the ‘Anusandhana’ of the 
Vyapyatva of the Vyapya that remains the central fact. The 
difference between Tarka and Anumana lies in the difference 
of the nature of the Vyapya or the reason. Whereas, Tarka 5 
has its Vyapya or reason, falsely imposed and assumed in 
difference to an absurd hypothesis with a view to ultimately 
establishing the contrary, the Vyapya or reason in Anumana 
happens to be of the real nature of things of experience and 
proves the right thing rightly. The principle of invariable 
concomitance equally obtains in both of them. To hold 
•farka as a kind of ‘Smrtipramosa* or memory held in abe¬ 
yance is simply absurd. The nature of Tarka viz. ‘This 
may happen if that were so* really means a fact of certainty 
inversely realised through the assumption of an absurd 


1. Sri Bha$ya, page 284 (Pandit edn.) 

2. N. P. page 141. 3. N. P. page 142. 

4. N. P. page 142. 6. P. page 143» 
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hypothesis. 

The conclusion folio wing from Tarka, even in its perfect 
syllogistic form, has no foundation in facts. But the conclu¬ 
sion in Anumana which is the knowledge of the Vyapaka 
through the knowledge of the Vyapya, is a fact ascertained 
by observation. On analysis Tarka shows the following five 
elements of its constitution : l 

(i) ‘Prasanjakasya prasanjanlyena Vyaptih’ or the 
invariable concomitance of the falsely imposed 
Vyapya or reason with the falsely assumed 
Vyapaka. For instance if A argues : 

‘The hill is afire 
as it has smoke* 

observing smoke on the hill and thinking in his 
mind the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire, B may contend 

‘The hill is not afire* 

admitting no invariable association of smoke 
with fire. Now, A will accept, for the time 
being, the hypothesis of B, viz. ‘the hill is not 
afire* to deduce syllogistically ‘there is no smoke 
on the hill’ against actual observation. Pursuing 
B*s absurd contention A will say Tf there be no 
fire on the hill, there will be no smoke also there’ 
and will aim at the negative concomitance of ‘the 
absence of fire* with 'the absence of smoke*. 
Ultimatety, what will be proved will be— 

‘the hill has no smoke 
as it has no fire 

wherever there is no fire there is no smoke 
as on the hill, 

therefore the hill is smokeless* 


1. N. P, page 144-45. 
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Now, it is clear to see that this conclusion is 
contradicted by the observation of the smoke on 
the hill by A as well as B. A has thus convinced 
B with the absurdity of the latter’s assumption as 
he has proved an absurd hypothesis following 
the absurd assumption of B. 

The first element of Tarka in the above stock 
example is the invariable association of the 
falsely imposed Vyapya viz. ‘the absence of fire* 
with the falsely imposed Vyapaka viz. ‘the 
absence of smoke’. 

(ii) ‘Pratitarkenapratighatah’ or no assailment of 
the Tarka in hand by other Tarka. For instance, 
in the above stock example, if B contends ‘the 
hill is fiery’, A’s former assumed conclusion ‘the 
hill is smokeless’ is not assailed. 

(iii) ‘Prasanjanlya Viparyaye paryavasanam* or the 
fact of the falsely assumed conclusion ultimately 
meant to be negated as in the above stock example, 
the conclusion, ‘the hill has no smoke’ is negated 
by the observation of smoke coming out from 
the hill. 

(iv) ‘Prasanjitasyamstatvam*- or the absurdity of the 
falsely imposed conclusion viz, ‘the hill has no 
smoke 1 when actually it has smoke. 

(v) ‘Parapaksasadhakatvam’ or the fact of the proof 
being incapable of ascertaining the adversary’s 
assertion. As for instance, the conclusion ‘the 
hill is not fiery’ cannot be proved in the presence 
of the actually observed fact-‘the hill is smoking’. 

A faultless cogitation contains all the above elements. 

In the absence of any one of them cogitation becomes falla- 
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dons. As the imposed conclusion partakes of the following 
two characteristics, cogitation also becomes two-fold :— 

1. Tramanikaparityagah’ or the disregard of the facts, 
ascertained from experience as when one argues 
‘the hill is not smoky' one disregards the actual 
fact of observation of the smoke. 

2. ‘ApramanikasvTkarah or the acceptance of that 
which is not sanctioned by other facts of experience, 
as when one argues : 

‘God is not immutable as He is essentially non- 
different from His manifestations’ 

One has indeed accepted something which is not 
sanctioned by the intution of the Upanisadic sages 
and saints. 

The five-fold varieties of Tarka viz. Atmasraya (Igno- 
ratio Elenosi) Anyonyasraya (Dilemma) Cakraka (Circle) 
Anavastha (regressus ad infinitum) and Kevalanista prasanga 
(Reductio ad absurdum) propounded by the Nyaya, the 
Vaisesika and the Nyaya-Vaisesika-syncretist-school are 
subsumed by Vedanta Desika in the above two types of Tarka 
i. e. the ‘Pramanikaparityaga, and the Apramanikasvlkara.' 
The other subtleties of cognitation termed as ‘Prativandi 
‘Samacarca’ and ‘Ubhayata spasa’ etc. are all ultimately 
the varieties of false impositions indulged in by inveterate 
disputants to orutwit the adversary. 

Here, a question may be asked—when Vedanta Desika 
discards the ‘Kevala Vyatireki-Anumana’ why does he esta¬ 
blish Tarka as a type of Anumana and advocate its efficacy 
in human thinking ? The answer is this: The negative 
character of the invariable concomitance or the ‘Vyatireka 
Vyapti,* implied in Kevala-Vyatireki-anumana, cannot be 
ascertained in the absence of our familiarity with the charac- 
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ter of the Sadhya. But, the ‘Vyatireka Vyapti* in Tarka 
is such that it does obtain in the sphere of the imposed Vyapya 
and the imposed Vyapaka which means that it partakes of 
the character of ‘Anvaya Vyapti.’ Whereas, the Kevala 
Vyatireki-reasoning does not help us in the ascertainment of 
any new truth, the Tarka deduction eventually aims at 
the right knowledg of things. 

Invailid Reasoning . 

‘Vyapya’ or reason needs five-fold essentials of validity 
before it can give rise to any correct inference. In the 
absence of any one of the requirements, the reason becomes 
invalid and reasoning, fallacious. The ancient Nyaya reco¬ 
gnizes the following five invalid reasons — 

1. Savyabhicara or the discrepant. 

2. Viruddha or the contrary. 

3. Prakaranasama or the inconclusive. 

4. Sadhyasama or the futile. 

5. Atlta Kala or the contradicted. 

But Natha Muni, the first Visistadvaitic logician, takes 
the following three only as invalid reasons j 1 — 

1. Asiddha or the inconclusive (equivalent to the 

Sadhyasama of the ancient NySya and Vaisesika, 

2, Anaikantika or the discrepant (the same as the 
‘Savyabhicara’ of the Nyaya or the ‘Sandigdha* 
of the Vaisesika). 

“ 3. Viruddha or the contrary (the same as is held by 
the Nyaya and the Vaisesika systems). 

Other Visistadvaitic logicians such as Parasara Bhatta- 
raka* and Varada Narayana Bhatta 3 classify invalid reasons 


1. N. P. page 130. 

2« & 3. N. P. page 199. 
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into 10 or 9 kinds. But Vedanta Desika, from his scienti¬ 
fic analysis of the Vyapya or the reason comes to the 
conclusion that any number of invalid reasons can be subsu¬ 
med under the following two 1 i.e. 

1. The Avyapta. 

2. The Apaksadharma. 

From the above terminology, it is clear that the Vyapya 
that requires ‘Vyapti 1 and ‘Paksadharmata’ in any deducting 
thinking, loses its character when any one of its elements 
becomes defective. Any defect pertaining to the Vyapti 
makes the reason ‘Avyapta 1 ; any invalidity clinging to the 
Paksadharmata turns the reason ‘Apaksadharma*. Hetu or 
valid reason and He^vabhasa or invalid reason, being mutually 
opposed, their characteristics also are consequently mutually 
opposed. Thus, as the Hetu has two constituent elements 
of ‘Vyapti 1 and ‘Paksadharmata, the Hetvabhasa can be only 
of two kinds (i) Avyapta and (ii) Apaksadharma. Accordingly 
the ‘Asiddha’ of Nath Muni (the Sadhyasama of Nyaya and 
Vaisesika) is no other than ‘Apaksadharma 1 in as much as, 
it is characterised by the inconclusiveness of the residence of 
the Vyapti in the Paksa 1 . The ‘Vyapyatvasiddha’, the illus¬ 
tration being— 

‘The hill is afire 1 

as it has gold-coloured smoke coming out may be seen 
to be simply characterised by a non-existent concomitance 
as for instance the concomitance of the gold-coloured smoke 
(Vyapya) and the fire (Vyapaka.). The Anaikantika (Savya- 
bhicara) and the Viruddha are both included under ‘Avyapta’. 
As for instance the Pak?a Traya-Vyapaka-Sadharana-Savya- 
bhicara-Hetvabhasa’ 3 , having the example— 

‘Earth, air, water etc. must need a creator, 
as they are all knowable, 

1. N. P. page 130. 

2. N. F. pagejl32. 
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like a jar* is a kind of ‘Avyapta Hetvabhasa’, because the 
reason, say ‘knowability is not concomitant but overwide 
including as it does the Paksa, the Sapaksa and even the 
Vipaksa, 

The Viruddha 9 , with its different sub-kinds partakes of 
the essentials of ‘Avyapta’, because, it is pervaded by the 
negation of the point to be proved. As for instance, if one 
argues— 

‘Both the earth and the soul are eternal 
because they are created—’ 

one uses a contrary reason which pervades the Vipaksa and 
does not reside on one of the Paksa (i, e. the soul here). 
That means that the reason-‘the fact of being created’, is 
pervaded by the negation of the point to be proved i. e. 
*the fact of being non-eternal’. 

The ‘Badhita* (the Atlta Kala or the Kalatyayapadista 3 
of the ancient Nyaya) also shares the combined characters of 
the ‘Avyapta’ and the ‘Apaksadharma.’ 4 For instance, the 
following reasoning : 

‘Fire is cold 

as it is a substance, 

like the jar., 

is a fallacious reasoning as it is rendered futile by our sense- 
perception which convincingly proves the fire to be hot. 
Why the reason (the fact of being a substance) is futile is 
that it pervades the Vipaksa, and is not only concomitant 
with the Sadhya but with the negation of the Sadhya also. 

The ‘Prakaranasama’ of the Nyaya logicians (Prakarana- 
sama is that where one is unable to know the comparative 


N. P. page 134. 
0. N.P. page 136. 


2. N. P. page 135, 
4„ N. P. page ISO. 
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strength of the reason and the counter-reason)) 1 can be easily 
subsumed under the Avyapta or the Apaksadharma. 

As for instance, if A argues— 

‘Sound is non-eternal 
as it is knowable, 
like the jar’ 

and B counter-argues : 

‘sound is eternal 
as it is knowable 
like the soul’, 

there is nothing to ascertain the comparative strength of the 
‘Vyapya’ of the one against the ‘Vyapya* of the other. 
Although, the reason i. e. ‘knowability’, is the same, in the 
argument as well as the counter-argument, yet, it is so ambigu¬ 
ous that it can prove not only the Sadhya but the opposite of 
the Sadhya also : 2 Thus this Hetvabhasa appears to be a 
kind of the ‘Avyapta or the Apaksa Dharma\ It is necessary, 
therefore, to classify the Hetvabhasa' into 

(r) Avyapta, and 
(ii) Apaksadharma 

and subsume all the possible varieties under the one or the 
other. 3 

The Supreme sense of Anumam as a means of "knowledge . 

The Visistadvaitic logic, which recognizes the inter¬ 
relation of all modes and methods of knowledge, retains 
Anumana as a Valid Pramlna, not with a view to displaying 
subtleties of contentions and cogitative argumentations, as is 
done by later Neo-logicians, but, with a view to enlarging the 
vistas of human mind in the search of truth and reality. Be 
it as it may, the Supreme Transcendental Truth and Reality 

1. H. P. paga 130. 

2. N.P. page 138. 

3. H.P. paga 130 and 132. 

12 
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remains beyond the reach of Anumana. Anumana cannot 
prove or disprove the Super-Sensuous Absolute Being. All 
the great efforts of argumentation of the great logician Udaya- 
nacarya to seat the Divine on His throne against the inroads 
of the Buddhist sceptics can prove no victory of Anumana 
over intuition. What they can prove is but the validity of 
inferential thinking in the re-iteration of the reality of the 
Transcendental Supreme that can be grasped only in intuitive 
realisation or in the spirit of self-surrender to the Supreme. 

3. Saida or Verbal Knowledge . 

The philosophy of Visistadvaita advocates an all-round 
harmony of our experiences. Following it, the Visistadvaitic 
logic accounts for all the avenues of our experience. Like 
perception and inference, words also are the means of know¬ 
ledge. Like perception and inference, verbal knowledge 
also is a distinct type of knowledge. There is no object of 
our experience that is not expressible through words. As 
all the objects of experience ultimately mean their inner 
reality i. e. the Supreme Being, so, all the words ultimately 
express their central theme i. e. the Supreme Being or the 
immanent and the transcendental ‘Brahman 1 . The Visistad- 
vaitins’, advocacy of ‘Sabdi-Prama 1 is significant enough as 
it is interrelated with the ethical, the spiritual and the 
transcendental experiences of the Alvars and the Acaryas. 
If perception is our first acquaintance with the Universe and 
reasoning, our attempt at transcending the boundaries of the 
senses, verbal knowledge is the means to store up all ex¬ 
periences and is one of the main factors behind the vast 
psychic phenomena of memory, recollection and recognition. 1 

Verbal Knowledge is not inference . 

Words grouped into sentences give rise to meaning which 
in turn gives rise to our activities, positive or negative as the 

U N. P. page 300. 
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case may be. No explanation of reality is possible without the 
words. The attempt of the Buddhistic logic to subsume 
verbal knowledge under inference, the effort of the Vaisesika 
Analyst to do away with words as separate means and type 
of knowledge and the assumption of the Prabhakara Mlmadisa 
logic that §abda-Jnana from Non-vedic passages is ‘Anu- 
mana'—-go, strictly speaking, against our actual experience. 
In the knowledge we get from a sentence we do not feel 
we are infering anything. Nor do we feel that first we 
infer something and then we get at the sense of the sentence. 
Inference is out of the question in the sphere of verbal 
knowledge. As we do not know, beforehand, any relation 
between a word and its corresponding object and as we 
cannot establish any invariable association between a word 
and what it signifies, we are not justified in invoking the 
aid of inference in our knowledge from words. Hence, there 
is no ground to prove that after the sentence is heard, the 
inferential process gets going in the hearer’s mind before the 
sense of the sentence is grasped. Inference is essentially 
different from verbal knowledge. The cause of inference is 
different from the cause of verbal knowledge. As there is 
a world of difference between ‘Vyapti’ and ‘Bodhakatva’ 
so there is a world of difference between inference and verbal 
knowledge. 1 

Verbal Knowledge is not Recollection . 

Verbal Knowledge cannot also be called recollection. 
The knowlede produced by words is not memory dependent 
upon the revival of sub-conscious impressions. In the recol¬ 
lective experience it is only the previously experienced that 
figures. But in the verbal experience what figures is some¬ 
thing new e g. a particular relation between one word and 
another and a correspondence between signification and what 


1. T. M. R. 4.67- 
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is signified. Memory is past experience, verbal knowledge 
being present acquaintance with reality. Inspite of the 
subconscious impressions in some stage or the other ‘Sabda- 
Jnana* is ‘Anubhava’ or apprehension containing as it does 
a new content. 1 

Verbal knowledge ia valid knowledge. 

Verbal knowledge is as much valid as the other types 
of knowledge. Invalidity is extrinsic to it. It does not mean 
that words awaken the consciousness of their signification. 
Words are not like the lamp that manifests things indis- 
criminatingly to one who knows or one who does not know 
them. The knowledge of the signification of words is 
essential in verbal knowledge. Words possess two-fold 
potentiality ; first, the capacity of the manifestation of their 
meanings and second, the capacity of the manifestation of 
their forms. In the presence of the above potentialities words 
express their objects as much validly as the other means of 
knowledge. 

Verbal knowledge does ?iot require any pre-established conven¬ 
tion that such and such a word means such and such a thing . 

According to the Nyaya-view, it is the Divine or the 
human convention that decides the meanings of words. But 
Vedanta Desika, a staunch believer in the universality and 
immortality of Sanskrit speech, contends that the words of 
the Vedas and the Sanskrit speech do not need any conven¬ 
tion, God-made or man-made, to convey their meanings. 
The ‘Vacya-Vacaka-Sambandha* or the relationship between 
the word and its meaning is eternal 3 so far, at least, as the 
Vedic and the non-vedic Sanskrit words are concerned. 3 

1. Sarvlrtha Siddhi page 228. 

2. Sedvara Himlmsa page 32. 

3. T.M.K.4.71. 
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Thus, it is that verbal knowledge is a distinct self-valid cons¬ 
ciousness. No invalidity can cling to verbal knowledge 
either in the stage of its origination or in the stage of its 

manifestation. 1 The invalidity of Verbal Knowledge, like 
that of other knowledge-types, is conditioned by external 
factors. 

The Voility of Verbal knowledge deos not depend upon 
Karyartha-Vyutpatti' 

The Prabhakara-school of Mlmamsa contends that the 
meaning conveyed by the sentence, happens to be of the 
nature of ‘an activity’. As the words indicate something to be 
accomplished or as they have their import in the issue of 
some behaviour on the part of the hearer, they are valid with 
regard to the signification of the ‘Karyartha*. The Vedantins 
cannot accept the above position. The Nirvisesadvaitins and 
the Visistadvaitins, both maintain the significance of words 
in the sphere of the ‘Siddhartha’ or the already accomplished 
thing such as the Brahman, the Supreme Being. Even if 
one upholds the validity of verbal knewledge in the domain 
of the ‘Karyartha*, one has to accept the view that Verbal 
Knowledge is valid in the sphere of the ‘Siddhartha* also. 3 
Although the Veda, according to the traditional Mlmathsa, 
signifies ‘sacrificial action’ yet, it implies already accomplished 
things also such as the agent, the means and the result etc. 
of the ‘sacrificial action.’ Any watertight division of the 
Vedic and the non-Vedic words—the Vedic meaning 
‘Karyartha’ and the non-Vedic, ‘Siddhartha’ is but arbitrary. 
The eternal relation called the ‘Bodhya-Bodhaka-Bhava* 
between the words and their corresponding objects is the 
inherent potency of words by virtue of which they give rise 
to the consciousness of the ‘Karyartha’ as well as the 
‘Siddhartha*. 

1. SeSvara Mlmflrhsa, page 34. 

2. Sarvttrtha Siddhi, page 230. 
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Words primarily signify the Siddhariha, 

The authoritative scriptural statements and the authori¬ 
tative human statements all ultimately imply the Supreme 
Being, the real existent in all existances. The spiritual 
realisation of the Divine is possible only through verbal 
consciousness. Even those who advocate the intuitive 
apprehension of the Brahman must accept the great help 
given by verbal knowledge to the spiritual seeker in his 
Anubhuti-Sadhana. ’ 

1$ the Jati or the Generic Attribute the Imports of Words ? 

The Visistadvaitic logic does not accept the category of 
Jati or the generic attribute of the Vaisesika Analyst. In the 
Vaisesika system, the objective reality of the universe depends 
upon the existence of generality which is an eternal entity 
and a distinct category. In Visistadvaita, it is the Divine 
Being who is the support and the sustenance of all universal 
existents. As the Visistadvaitic philosopher cannot equate 
the ‘Brahman* with any abstraction of existence, so the 
Visistadvaitic logician cannot uphold Jati to be a separate 
‘Padartha* underlying all objective reality. It is in a different 
way that Visistadvaita accounts for the experience of the Jati 
or the genus. Jati or genus is the unique configuration of 
objects, responsible for the generation of the concept of 
similarity in the sphere of the same class of objects . 1 In 
fact, Jati is a kind of attribute that gives objectivity and 
reality to objects . 3 Consequently, the Mlmamsaka view of 
words essentially signifying by the Jati or the genus, cannot be 
accepted by the Visistadvaitic logic. That words mean the 
‘Jati’ or the general and not the ‘Vyakti* or the individual 
cannot be upheld in the face of the utility of verbal knowledge. 
The words may imply the Karya or the Siddha ‘Artha’, but 

1. N. P. page 22. 

2* N. Pi page 22. 
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they must signify the individual, because, it is the concrete 
individual and not the abstract generic attribute that is 
conducive to our activity or behaviour . 3 

Vyakti or the Individual is the ultimate significance of Words . 

In human speech words do not seem to have a unitary 
import. They possess, on the contrary, a many-sided signi¬ 
fication. For instance, if words are classified on the basis 
of their import, they allow of the following categories. — 

(i) Certain words essentially mean the Samanya or 
the J ati i.e. the generic attribute. 

(ii) Certain words mean only the Vyakti or the 
Svarupa i.e. the individual. 

(iii) Probably the largest number of words signify the 
individual qualified by the generic characteristics. 

On the above analysis, it can be maintained that the 
view of the economy of verbal implication as held by the 
Mimaxhsakas leads to a confusion of things that stand out 
distinctly in our experience. Thus, words primarily mean 
the individual which is inalienably accompanied with its 
characteristic form or feature. The contention of the 
Kumarila-school of Mlmamsa that words directly mean the 
Jati and indirectly the Vyakti is also superfluous. One is 
never conscious of the general as entirely devoid of the 
particular . 2 One can never know the ‘Jati’ apart from the 
‘Vyakti’ its substratum. For instance, 'Cowhood’, the genus 
can be known only when ‘Cow’, the particular were known. 
Without the prior knowledge of the ‘Go-Sabda* the know¬ 
ledge of ‘Gotva-sabda’ is impossible. From our experience 
we can say that we mean by the word ‘Cow' the substratum 
of ‘Cowhood’ and by the word ‘Cowhood' the characteristic 


1. T. M. K. page 233. 

2. T.M.E.4.78. 


3. T, M. K. 4.79* 
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subsisting therein. There is, thus, no two-fold import of 
words such as the primary meaning the ‘Jati* and the secon¬ 
dary meaning the ‘Vyakti,’ All the words meaning the 
Jati or the Dharma or the Guna must imply the substance 
as the substratum. All the words ultimately suggest the 
* Brahman.* All the words meaning the individual objects, 
essentially mean their inmost Being. And all the words that 
mean the material and the spiritual objects ultimately suggest 
the Super-subjects or the Immanent-Transcendent Brahman. 
Vedanta Desika demolihses rival theories of ‘Verbal Import* 
with a view to establishing Visistadvaitic conception of 
words ultimately meaning the ‘Sanrin*, or the Supreme Divine. 
The Nyaya-logic also suggests that the words mean ultimately 
the indwelling conscious beings. But, the contention of 
the Visistadvaitic logic is different. What it establishes 
is that the words for bodies, primarily meaning the indwelling 
conscious beings, ultimately mean the Transcendental 
Supreme, the Inmost Being. Whereas, the Nyaya-logic infers 
the overlordship of the Divine in relation to the Universe, 
the Visistadvaitic logic intuits the immanence and the uni¬ 
versal signification of the Divine in relation to the universe . 1 
Verbal cognition, thus, has its supreme purpose fulfilled in 
the realisation of the absolute oneness of the Divine in the 
midst of the diverse conscious and unconscious phenomena 
of life. How is it, then, that everybody does not realise the 
Divine, despite the sabda-Jnana ? The deficiency lies with 
vision. As our physical eyes fail to reach the inner soul in 
the outer organism, so does our imperfect vision fail to 
reach the inmost being in the outer organism of the 
cosmos . 2 Given the perfect vision, the Divine Being is sure 
to be revealed as the very heart of the Cosmos. Words are 

being used every day, but they are not used in their real sense 

— Siddhi page 2:i8. ~ 

1 Sarrirbha Siddhi, page S3? * 
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corresponding to the real reality. It is this pseudo-real sense, 
corresponding to the attribute 1 that the words of our daily 
usage convey to us. 

There is no ‘ Sphota 9 or sound-absolute as the ground of dll 
Sound* Phenomenal 

The Sanskrit grammarians, the ancient philosophers of 
speech, in their analysis of the phenomena of words and their 
signification discover the one, indivisible, eternal Sound- 
Absolute, the ‘Sphota*, manifesting Itself as words and senten¬ 
ces and so on. This Sound-Absolute (Sabda-Brahman) is 
held to be identical with the Transcendental Absolute (Para- 
Brahman). All the Universe, thus, becomes an illusory mani¬ 
festation of the Sabda-Brahman. This philosophy of speech 
and reality cannot be acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. 
Vedanta Desika vehemently criticises this view. The 
‘Sabda-Brahman* of the speech-philosopher, he says, if 
analysed, does not mean anything super-sensible or supracos- 
mic. It is simply sound subject to our auricular perception . 8 
The whole conception of ‘sphota' is illusory. The Sabda- 
Brahman* in scriptures does not mean the Sound-Absolute, but 
a subtle sound-form or a particular stage of sound-origin. 
‘Sphota* mentioned in authoritative texts means only the 

power of sounds by virtue of which they express ‘meaning/ 
Ultimately the ‘Sound-Absolute* appears to be a stage of 
matter characterised by sound-origination. How can the 
Supreme Divine Being, the inner ruler immortal, be held to be 
identical with ‘Sabda-Brahman* or ‘sphota* an aspect of 
material evolution ? The assumption of sphota is combruous. 
Human speech essentially consists of sounds signifying their 
objects. There is no need of postulating ‘sphota*, intervening 

1. Sarvffrtha Siddhi, page 237. 

2. Se&vara page 41. 

9. Sarvartha Siddhi Page 239. 
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between the sound and the sense. The universe of ‘Cit* and 
«Acit* cannot be an illusory manifestation on the substratum 
of 'Sound-Absolute*' 

The sentence and its meaning are not superimpositions on 
Eternal Indivisible Consciousness. 

The philosophers of speech such as Auduifabarayana 
and others who are under the influence of Buddhistic Illusio- 
nism and Idealism, hold the view that the human speech 
is unreal and illusory and the oral reality is the reality of 
eternal formless consciousness. All the words and their 
groupings into sentences and the objects they imply are but 
appearances on the substratum of the reality of consciousness. 
Although this ancient view was criticised by the Sphota- 
Vsdins, yet, as the Visistadvaitins do not side with the Sphota- 
Vadins, criticise it afresh and on other grounds. According 
to the Visistadvaitins the sounds, the words and the sentences 
are not subjective realities, nor are their significations mental 
constructs. 1 Both of them are objective entities and per¬ 
ceptible realities. 6abda-Jnana is a distinctive phase of the 
‘Dharmabhuta Jnana' as it is so appropriated by the knower, 
the conscious self. 

The Visistadvaitic theory of Verbal Knowledge . 

On the import of propositions, the Naiyayikas and the 
Kumarila-Mlma ihsists form one camp, the Prabhakara-Mlma- 
msists being the rivals. The Kaumarilas uphold the 'Abhi- 
hitanvaya Vada* and the Prabhakaras, the ‘Anvitabhidhana 
Vada.* It appears that the Visistadvaitic logicians before 
Vedanta Desika, were divided on the issue of verbal know¬ 
ledge. Some sided with the Naiyayikas and the Kaumarilas, 
and others, with the Prabhakaras. Those Visi§tadvaitic 
logicians who hold the ‘Abhihitanvaya-View 1 are mentioned 


1; Sarvartha SLddhi, Pago 240. 
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f Vedanta Desika as'anye’ or ‘itare’ or Kecitor ekadesinah.* 
ut those ViSistadvaitic logicians who hold the ‘Anvitabhi- 
Qana-View’^ of Verbal Knowledge and who are mentioned by 
ed.anta Desika are celebrities like Yamunacarya, 3 Parasara 
hattaraka, 2 Varada Visnu Misra, 2 Varada Narayana Bhatta- 
and so on. Vedanta Desika gives his f ull support to 
ie ‘Anvitabhidhana-View’ of verbal knowledge and following 
i the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors like Parasara 
'ka-ttaraka, Varada Vi$nu Misra and others contended that 
ie ‘Abhihitanvaya-Vada’ can never be the Visistadvaitic 
niowledge. 4 

"Why the ‘Abhihitanvaya-View 5 does not suit the main 
isistadvaitic conceptions of logic and philosophy is that 
cannot account for the real import of sentences, Vedic or 
ori-"Vedic f implying closely connected and mutually inter- 
dated ideas and standing for entities related together as 
abstances and attributes. The * Abhihitanvay a-Vada* is 
>mbruous. Firstly, it has to admit the power of word- 
nits to express their own sense. Secondly, it has to believe 
i tlae power of the individual meanings of words to reveal 
leir mutual connectedness. And thirdly, it has to postulate 
le power of word-units impregnating sense-connectedness 
i the individual word-meanings 5 in a sentence. Coming 
lrough this roundabout process the sense of the sentence 
sases to be directly and distinctively verbal. It is only 
le meanings of words and not the words as such that 
Itimately give rise to the meaning of the sentence. How can 
loit a supposition be the true account of Verbal Knowledge? 

1. N.P, page 371 (Chaukhamba), 

2. N. P. Page.370. 

5. N. P. page 370. (Chaukhamba). 

4. N. P. page 372. (Chaukhamba). 

6. T. M. K, page 241. 
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The right explanation of verbal knowledge is that 
which is given by the ‘Anvitabhidhana-View’. According to 
this view, the sense of the sentence is pre-eminently a unitary 
idea coming through the inter-relatedness of the diverse ideas 
of the syntactically connected word-units. A word in a 
sentence, Vedic or non-vedic, gives its own compatible 
meaning, essentially interconnected with the compatible 
meanings of the other words of the sentence. 1 The ‘Karaka- 
words’ give their sense closely associated with ‘Krlya-words’. 
The Verbs likewise signify themselves as intimately inter¬ 
related with the sense of the words they govern. The words 
which mean substantives and the words which mean attri¬ 
butives are also closely connected in their individual signi¬ 
fications in a sentence. As in life, so in speech, the 
subordinate elements have to snbserve the supreme element. 
Until and unless things function in organic harmony and 
unity, the result is bound to be ‘chaos' rather than ‘cosmos’. 
Similarly, the words in a sentence, have organic unity 
before they can convey anything; otherwise, the sense of the 
sentence will not be a unitary experience, but, a diversity of 
mutually conflicting concepts. 

In ‘Anvitabhidhana-View’ there is a certain simplicity 
and scientific precision of process of the sense of the sentence. 
The individual words of a sentence, recall to the hearer’s 
mind, at first, a glimpse of their meanings not due to their 
denotational capacity but due to their inherent recollective 
capacity characterising all the words of human speech. 
After the process of recollection of meanings of Words what 
follows in the mind of the heaier of the sentence is the 
process of the apprehension of such meanings consequent 
upon the operation of the factors of expectancy (Akamksa), 
compatibility (Yogyata) and juxtaposition (Asatti), which, 

1. T. M. K. 4 page 91. 
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indeed, are responsible for the making of a psychologically, 
logically and syntactically correct sentence. In this appre¬ 
hensive process also there is no contribution made by the 
power of denotation of words. The power of denotation of 
words helps the inter-related sense of the sentence before it 
figures in the hearer’s consciousness. Likewise, the power of 
indication of words also functions only after the recollective 
and the apprehensive processes have been gone through in th« 
mind of the hearer of the sentence. 

As the Visistadvaitic metaphysics upholds the view 
of the unity of the Divine in the diversity of the <Cit’ and the 
‘Acit’, so does the Visistadvaitic logic maintain the view of 
' Anvitabhidhana’ or the unity of the meaning of a sentence 
in the diversity of the meanings of its constituents. As the 
energy of the Divine holds together its manifestations so do« 
the potency of the words of the sentence hold together the 
meanings of the various elements of the sentence to subserve 
the central sense which is directly conducive to our 
practical life. 

V'erbat, knowledge is never about an unqualified and undifferen¬ 
tiated object. 

Verbal Knowledge, like other types of knowledge, grasps 
the object in its essential form and feature. The Visistadvaitic 
view of Verbal Knowledge i e. ‘Anvitabhidhana* which means 
inherent connectedness of the meanings of words forming 
the sentence implies intrinsic difference or distinction between 
one object of experience and its verbal signification from? - the 
other object of experience and verbal signification thereof. 
In absolute identity of signification mutual relationship of 
meanings of words forming the sentence becomes meaning¬ 
less. The syntactical principle of co-ordination of words i. e. 
‘Samanadhikaranya 1 cannot hold good if non-difference or 
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difference-non-difference were the basic truth of reality and 
the verbal expression thereof. ‘Samanadhikaranya* means 
the verbal signification of a thing through the signification 
of its attributes or properties. 1 As different qualities are 
found to exist in a thing, so different attributes are held to 
qualify one single substantive. The sense of ‘Samanadhi- 
karanya’ is the co-ordination of the distincts rather than the 
co-ordination of the contradictories. Thus verbal knowledge 
from such scriptural texts as ‘Satyam Jnanam Anantam’ etc. 
implies the One Supreme Being characterised by real reality, 
self-luminous consciousness and infinite infinity. The verbal 
knowledge from such texts cannot mean the bare indivisible 
identity of Being. The text ‘ Tattvamasi* also cannot imply 
the undifferentiated, unqualified identity. It can only mean 
the One Reality characterised by distinct attributes, denoted 
by ‘Tat* and ‘Tvam* i. e. the Cause and the effect, the 
substance and the attribute, the soul and the body and so on. 
No denotation or indication or implication is possible about 
an object which has no attribute. 2 Attributes are the prin¬ 
ciples behind the differentiation of objects. Verbal Know¬ 
ledge grasping the substantive grasps its attributes and its 
difference from, other objects also. This difference is the 
distinctive feature of the object itself, the ‘Vastu-Sarnsthana 1 
or the very form of the thing. Thus the Visistadvaitic theory 
of 'Anvitabhidhana’ is critical of the Nirvisesadvaitic concept 
of the qualitiless ‘Brahman*. 

Even if the ‘Abhihitanvaya-view,’ of a section of 
Visistadvaitic logicians were held to be the traditional 
Visistadvaitic view of Verbal Knowledge, it goes without 
saying that bare identity cannot be the signification of the 
scriptural texts. 9 In fact, the ‘Abhihitanvaya-view* em- 


1. X. P. page 155. 

2. Sarvsrtha Siddhi, page 244. 
8. Sarvartha Siddhi, Page 242. 
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phasizing upon the meanings of individual words in a sentence 
and advocating the capacity of such meanings for ultimately 
giving rise to their mutual connectedness is but a step that 
leads to the *Anvitabhidhana-view/ As the ‘Anvitabhidhana’ 
holds good in the sphere of the distinction between the 
substantive and the attributes, so ‘Abhihitanvaya* obtains 
in the sphere of the distinction between the subject and the 
predicate. Whether the emphasis lies on the ‘anvita*—aspect 
or the ‘anvaya*—aspect of the signification of a sentence, 
the fact is that we grasp the qualified object and not the 
qualitiless being. 

Text 9 of Verbal authority according to ViSisfadvaita. 

Verbal authority as the means of Verbal Knowledge is 
the statement of a person not unreliable concerning objects, 
conducive to our life. The first authoritative statement is 
the Veda, the eternal sacred teaching, the ‘Command of the 
Divine Being/ The eternity of letters is not the eternity 
of the Veda. The letters are not eternal. What is 
eternal is the order of the letters of the Vedic scriptures 
in the ‘ cyclic eternity of the cosmic creation. 
The Vedic statements are inherently reliable and authoritative 
and valid. The authority of the Veda does not depend, 
as the Naiyayikas contend, bn the authority of its Divine 
Author. The Veda is as much authoritative as the know¬ 
ledge of the Divine Being. 1 Like Yamunacarya who says 8 
that verbal knowledge is essentially authoritative and that 
invalidity is extraneous caused by the imperfections of the 
speakers, Vedanta Desika also contends that the Vedic 
statements are inherently infallible. 3 The next authority is 
that of the Smrtis of \fanu and others which embody the 


1. Sarvlrtha Siddhi, page 247. 

3. N. P. Page 380 (Chaukhamba). 
8 . T.M.K. 4.101 
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truths of the Vedic scriptures. The Smrtis derive 
authority from the authority of their original, the Veda. As 
the ‘Srutis’ are inuumerable, consisting of Mantras, Vidhis 
and Arthavadas, so are the Smrtis. Primarily, the ‘Smrtis’, 

based on the ‘Srutis’, are of three kinds :— 

✓ 

1, The Dharma-Sastras, 

’ ' “2. The ItihasaS. 

3, The Puranas. 

The‘ ‘Dharm Sastras 1 are of diverse descriptions, as for 
instance, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Pasupata, the Panch- 
ratra, the Vaikhanasa and so on. Their division is based 
on the division of their teachings. The Samkhya teaches 
constant contemplation on the pure self. The Yoga teaches 
the practical control of the mind in meditation on the Divine. 
The Pasupata teaches the worship of Pasupati. The Panca- 
ratra teaches self-surrendering love and devotion to the 
Divine and so on. The mutual conflict, if any, of the above 
is removed or reconciled in the light of the Vedic statements. 
The Ifcihasas and the Puranas are also varied and various. 
They are meant to appeal to different types of men. State¬ 
ments, human or superhuman, are authoritative if they are 
not found to be otherwise by the tests and experiments of 
everyday life. 

The supreme significance of Verbal Knowledge , 

In the Visistadvaitic system of life, Verbal Knowledge 
is supremely significant. ‘Svadhyaya* and ‘Yoga’ are the 
lamps that light the path of the God-seeker. Although the 
daily &astra-jnana is not necessary for those in whose heart 
the ‘divine unrest* is at its intensest, yet, for the rest of the 
spiritual seekers, it is extremely essential. Out of all the 
knowables, the Divine Being is the supreme-most knowable. 
Verbal testimony is the only means to know the Supreme 
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Knowable.* The Brahman, the Lord Nar5yana is the 
ultimate reach of Verbal Knowledge. 2 Verbal Knowledge 
is as much important in philosophical thinking as in practical 
spiritual living* 

4* A n °t e on the number of Pramanas , 

The number of Pramanas differs with different systems 
of philosophy. The avenues of knowledge may be as many 
as there are types of knowledge. By the time of Vedanta 
Desika, many u Pramana, not accepted by the ancient 
tradition beginning from Manu, had come into being. Accor¬ 
ding to Vedanta Desika, any check on the increase of the 
means of knowledge in the face of the immense possibilities 
of human mind is but meaningless. The following is the list 
of 4 Pramanas 1 according to the different schools of thought— 

(1) Pratyaksa or perception is the only means of 
knowledge according to the Carvakas or the 
Materialists. 

(2) Pratyaksa and Anumana (inference) are the two 
means of knowledge according to the Vaisesika- 
systematists and the Buddhist logicians. 

(3) Pratyaksa, Anumana and 5abda (Verbal Know¬ 
ledge) are the three-fold means of knowledge for 
the SfTmkhya philosophers and the Nyaya-logicians 
of the Bhusana-school. 

(4) Pratyaksa, Anumana, §abda and Smrti (memory) 
are the four-fold means of knowledge for a section 
of Vaisesika Analysts and a sub-section of y£§ta- 
dvaitic philosophers. 

(5) Pratyaksa, Anumana, Sab&a and Upamana (com¬ 
parison) are the four Pramanas for the Naiyayikas 

1. N.P. page 482 (Chaukbamba). 

2. N.P. page 438. 

34 
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of the ancient school of Gotama. 

(6) Pratyaksa, Anumana, §abda, Upamana and Artha- 
patti (presumption) are the 5 Pramanas for the 
Prabhakara-school of MimSmsa. 

(7) Pratyaksa, Anumana, Sabda, Upamana, Arthapatti 
and Anupalabdhi (non-perception) are the 6 
Pramanas for the Kaumarila-system of Ml mams a 
as well as the Advaita philosophy of Sankara. 

(8) Pratyaksa, Anumana, §abda, Upamana, Artha- 
patd, Anupalabdhi, Sambhava (inclusion) and 
Aitihya (tradition) are the 8 means of knowledge 
for the Pauranikas. 

In the above scheme, only three seem to be the most 
authentic and the most scientifically accurate of the means 
of knowledge. These three i. e. Pratyaksa, Anumana and ' 
§abda, are the means of all kinds of knowledge, material as 
well as spiritual. The rest may be easily subsumed under them 
for the sake of scientific brevity and precision. For instance, 

1. Upamana (Comparison) which, according to some 
Naiyayikas and a section of the Visistadvaitic logicians such 
as Meghanadari Suri and others, means ‘the knowledge of 
similarity in the object remembered which is caused by the 
knowledge of such similarit y in the object previously perceived* 1 
can be safely included in memory. Similarity is essentially a 
kind of organic or structural characteristic and as such it is 
subject to perception as well as recollection. Thus, Upa- 
mana’ is a kind of Smrti. Otherwise, we may have to 
postulate a different means of knowledge to account for the 
experience of dissimilarity also. 

If,Upamana means, as the traditional logicians believe, 
the recognition of the meaning of a directive statement 

N- P. page 175. 
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(Atidesa Vakya) such as ‘Yatha gauh tatha gavayah’ on the 
perception of an animal closely resembling the cow, then, it 
cannot go beyond the range of verbal testimony. In fact 
the directive statement 1 Yatha gauh tatha gavayah’, which 
is held by the Naiyayikas to be the immediate cause of 
Upamana, is simply a valid verbal knowledge of the relation 
of the denotation of the word-‘Gavaya’ with the object 
‘gavayak It cannot be held that the knowledge of similarity 
is the immediate cause of Upamana and that this knowledge 
is not produced either by directive statement or by inference. 
The directive statement, as Vedanta Desika maintains 
following Visnucitta, his predecessor 1 is directly responsible 
for the knowledge of similarity in the yonder object i.e. the 
animal ‘gavaya’ which in fact is the substratum of the points 
of resemblence expressed by the 1 Atidesa Vakya*. If, how¬ 
ever, the directive statement is not taken to be enough for 
the knowledge of similarity and a separate Pramana viz. 
Upamana were postulated for the purpose, then, the know¬ 
ledge of the supersensuous objects such as e Indra\ ‘Upendrak 
‘Prajapati’, ‘Pasupati’ and so on from directive scriptural 
statements would become inexplicable. 

2. Arthapatti (presumption) of the Mlmamsakas can 
be safely included in Anumana. According to Vedanta 
Desika, the Visistadvaitic logician Meghanadari advocating 
the acceptibility of Arthapatti as an independent Pramana, 
is an Ekadesin amongst the Visistadvaitic logicians. The 
ancient traditional Visistadvaitic logicians such as Visnucitta 
and others hold ‘Arthapatti’ to be ‘Anumana’, pure and 
simple. 3 The view of Yamunacarya as regards Arthapatti be¬ 
ing a separate Pramana 3 is dismissed by Vedanta Desika with 
the remark that it is, strictly speaking, the Mlmarhsa view 
which cannot be acceptable to the Visistadvaitic logic. If 

1 to 3. N. P. page 175. 
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Arthapatti is meant to explain such an experience as ‘Pino 
Devadatto diva na bhunkte’ which is possible only when its 
incompatibility is removed by the experience-‘cratrau bhunkte*- 
then, it can be shown that this ‘anupapatti’ or incapability 
is nothing more than a kind of Vyapti or universal concomi¬ 
tance. The incompatible or the irreconcilable is the ‘Vyapya’, 
the Sadhana or the Linga and the factor of compatibility or 
reconciliation, is the Vyapaka or the Sadh 3 T a. And following 
the rule of ‘wherever there is Vyapya, there is Vyapaka*, 
we may say ‘wherever there is incompatibility manifest, there 
is compatibility immanent.’ 1 The knowledge of incompati¬ 
bility implies the knowledge of the factor of reconciliation. 
Thus, Arthapatti really speaking, is a kind of inferential 
knowledge. 

The view that ‘Arthapatti* is to be accepted as a separate 
Pramana for the removal of conflict between two Pramanas 
is also dismissed by Vedanta Desika with the remark that 
no real conflict can be possible between two valid means of 
knowledge. Moreover, if ‘Arthapatti’ were the means of 
the removal of conflict between Pramanas, some other Pramana 
must needs be thought of for the acceptance of one parti¬ 
cular reconciliatory knowledge, in the midst of many conflic¬ 
ting ones, as the case may be. 

3. ‘Anupalabdhi* (non-perception) is not a separate 
means of knowledge as the Mlmamsakas and the Nirvisesa- 
dvaitins believe. ‘Abhava* or ‘Anupalabdhi* or non-existence 
in Visistadvaita amounts to a kind of Bhava or existence. 
As such, it can be known through the three accepted means 
of knowledge. Even if non-existence were known as non¬ 
existence rather than existence, it could be easily known 
with the help of the three Pramanas having the requisite 


X, T.M.K. 4,1*8. 
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ssories of the remembrance of the ‘Pratiyogin’ (the counter- 
non-existence and so on, as the case may be. 
S the assumption of Anupalabdhi or Abhava as a Pramana 
lrnbruous. As the sense-organs can sense the objects 
L which they come into contact, they can also sense the 
)ort or the substratum of Abhava. If it were not so, 
l * can be no guarantee for the sense-organs in contact 

objects to contact the qualities existing in the objects, 
•^ill mean, accordingly, the postulation of another Pramana 
of ‘Sannikaisa’ for the knowledge of the qualities 
tie objects. 

4. ‘Aitihya* or tradition, if authentic, can be easily 
•sumed under ‘Sabda* and if otherwise, under the sembla- 
- of Sabda. 1 

5. Sambhava or Inclusion is no other than inference* 

Following the inclusion of the above-mentioned Pramanas 
their original sources, others also may be safely included 
cLei* them. For instance, Cesta or Sign, which according 
some is a distinct means of knowledge, does not seem to 
other than inference. If it is held, as is done by the 
isistadvaitic logician, Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, that 
esta. 3 comes before ‘Sabda* and helps clearing our ideas 
one another or that it comes after ‘§abda’ as in the art 
: histrionics, even then, it can be shown that it is no other 
ran ‘SabdaV Parasara Bhattaraka, an eminent authority on 
'isistadvaitic logic, has included ‘Cesta* in ‘§abda’ with 
le remark that ‘Cesta’ implies a denotative relationship 
absisting between it and the object signified by it. The 
.ifference of opinion on the interpretation of Cesta does not 
mean that the Visistadvaitic logicians take it to be a separate 

1. T, M. K. 4.130 

2. N. P. paga 176. 
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Pramana. The same is the case with ‘Lipi’ or the Alphabets. 
The alphabets are not independent Pramana. Vedanta 
Desika subsumes them under inference with the statement 
that there is an invariable concomitance between the sounds 
on the one hand and the alphabets on the other. 1 
Similarly ‘Samvada’ held to account for Samvada, a 
distinct type of knowledge, is nothing more than 
a cumbrous assumption. The statement of Varada Visnu 
Misra that ‘Saihvada is a kind of knowledge caused by 
the words and that it is meant to grasp the objects of 
apprehension 9 should not be construed to mean that 
‘Sathvada* is a distinct type of consciousness. In fact 
Varada Visnu Misra also, as Vedanta Desika under¬ 
stands, would like to take ‘Samvada* as a type of Verbal 
Cognition. ‘Pratisandhana’ is simply a kind of ’Pratyabhijna* 
or recognition. While ‘Pratisandhana’ accounts for the 
continuity of the subjective reality only, ‘Pratyabhijna/ 
accounts for the continuity of the objective reality also. 3 It 
is clear, therefore, that it is a type of recogoitive experience. 
Some epistemologists contend that ‘Pratisandhana’ is not the 
recognition of the subject, the self, but a unitary conscious¬ 
ness, apprehending two objects at a time. But Vedanta 
Desika suggests that such ‘a unitary consciousness appre¬ 
hending two objects at a time’ amounts only to ‘a unitary, 
consciousness, belonging to one abiding individual subject, 
the self, that may grasp, at a time two or more than two 
objects of previous separate comprehension, 4 ‘Pratibha’ also 
has a similar case. ‘Pratibha’ has been given an eminent 
and independent status as a means of knowledge in the 
science of yogic meditation. Although, it is not a common 
means of knowledge, yet, it cannot be denied in the case of 
men of greater self-control, of purer mental disposition and 


I. N. P. Page 176. 
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higher spiritual insight. Nevertheless, it cannot be held 
at ** ' s a se P arate Pramaria and that it cannot be included 
What is called the ‘supernormal perception’ of the yogins. 
e Position of ‘Pratyabhijua’ also is similar in the respect of 
3 bein S included in the three Pramanas viz. Pratyaksa, 
n-umana and Sabda. AH the Vi&stadvaitic logicians seem 
J hold the view that Pratyabhijua, if authentic, is a type of 
raowledge and that a Pramana called ‘Pratyabhijna’ is to 
e recognised to account for it. But they all include it 
ultimately in the three means of knowledge. Visnu Citta 
v'ould like to maintain 'Pratyabhijna’ or recognitive experi- 
;n °e to be a single psychosis, apprehensive in all essentials. 
^ c cording to him, the two mutually exclusive elements of 
aranbhava* and ‘smrti’ can never figure in the knowledge of 
Ln object. 'Pratyabhijna’, accordingly, is the apprehension of 
indivisible unity 1 spatial or temporal or spatio-temporal 
an object in view. Ramanuja also holds the view that’ 

“ Ir^raty ibhijna’ is that unitary consciousness which apprehends 
the continuity of an object in the world of space-time- 
caxisality. 3 According to him, recognitive experience results 
from the contact of the sense-organs with the object wherein 
the residual impressions of the previous perception of the 
object play a great part. But other Visistadvaitic logicians 
hold he view that 'Pratyabhijna’ is not a single psychosis, 
but, a double psychoses. 3 For instance, in the experience of 
‘this is that jar 1 the ‘this’-elemeat is perceptual and the 
e that’-element is recollective. Vedanta Desika also takes 
‘Jpratyabhijna 1 to be a 'recollective-apprehensive' consciousness, 
having various types according Lo the varieties of the sub¬ 
conscious impressions. 4 

> 

•S'77irti is a valid means of knowledge . 

The case of Smrti, concerning its inclusion in or exclusion 


1. to 4. N. P. pege 173. 
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from the three Pramanas, is somewhat different. Smrti or 
remembrance is a distinct type of knowledge brought into 
being by the operation of the residual subconscious impress¬ 
ions of the prior apprehension of an object.* The residual 
mental impressions called ‘Bhavana Samskaras' are revived 
through the triple agencey of ‘Sahadrsti’, ‘Sadisadi-sti* and 
‘Adrsti’ i. e, the law of association and individual predis- 
position and what results is Smrti or remembrance. 3 Smrti 
admits of three divisions according to the three causes of its 
generation such as apprehension, misapprehension and doubt- 

(i) right remembrance. 

(ii) wrong remembrance and, 

(iii) doubtful remembrance 

The Naiyayika and the Mlmamsaka-view that rememb¬ 
rance is invalid knowledge is not acceptable to the 
Vishtadvaitic logicians. According to the Vis'Stadvaitic 
logicians, Smrti or remembrance is as much valid as Anubhava 
or apprehension, because, like apprehension, it also becomes 
conducive to our practical behaviour and leads to the fulfil¬ 
ment of our needs and desires. 3 Smrti cannot be an invalid 
knowledge simply because it grasps the object out of sight, 
If the presence or the absence of objects were the only factor 
of differentiation between ‘Anubhava* (valid knowledge) and 
Smrti (invalid knowledge) then, so many kinds of valid know¬ 
ledge such as the inferential knowledge of the past or the 
future objects, verbal understanding, extraordinary perception 
and so on, will have to be taken as invalid on account of their 
corresponding objects being out of the range of the perceiver’s 
sight. 4 The fact is that, even when Smrti cannot grasp its cor¬ 
responding object as present in the present time, it does grasp 

1. N. P Page 171. 

2 & 3. T. M. K. 4 124 
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its object existing at the time of its previous apprehension. 
Accordingly, Smrti cannot be called ‘objectless.’ The very 
fact that it grasps the identity of the object as in the ex¬ 
perience of ‘that jar’ means that it grasps the object having a 
past existence. It cannot be held that Smrti is invalid having 
no practical purpose to serve, because, then, even the imme¬ 
diate apprehension of such insignificant objects as a blade of 
grass and so on will have to be taken as invalid. * In fact, 
Smrti or remembrance fulfils various purposes in life. By 
Smrti alone we contemplate on the course of our every-day 
life. By Smrti alone poets write poetry expressing, therein, 
the inmost feelings of their heart and embodying therein 
their observations of man and nature. By Sm r ti alone the 
logician uses his syllogisms and the common man reasons out 
things and applies words to convey the idea of the objects of 
experience. And by Smrti alone is possible that supreme self- 
surrendering love and devotion to the Divine which is the 
ultimate purpose of human life. 3 

It is but presumptuous to say that all the above is due 
to prior apprehension rather than remembrance. If one must 
have prior apprehension only to subserve all the needs of life, 
then it is better to hold the Divine will to be the only means 
of knowledge. 3 

Independence of Anubhava or dependence of Smrti 
makes no difference whatsoever in the quality or the quantity of 
validity of these two Pramanas. Anubhava and Smrti both 
depend on their invariable antecedent factors. Even when 
inference depends upon perception, it is held to be a valid type 
of knowledge. Verbal Knowledge depending upon inference 
is perfectly valid. Why should Smrti, depending on Anu¬ 
bhava, be invalid ? 


1 to 3. N. P. Pago 172. 
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In the advocacy of the validity of Smrti or remembra; 
by the invariable antecedent of ‘Smarana’ or memor 
Vedanta Desika has contributed to the cause of Visi$tadva.: 
Nyaya-syncretism. The earlier Visistadvaitic logicia 
followed, in fact, the ancient Nyaya on the issue of Sm 
For instance, Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, the author 
the Prajna Paritrana 1 * 3 * did not accept the validity of ‘Sm 
thinking that Smrti, being the knowledge of some past knc 
ledge, did not present to the perceiver the correspond.: 
object. Even the eminent Visistadvaitic logician Vis 
Citta, could not convince himself of the validity of Smr 
Varada Visnu Misra also excluded Smrti from the sphere 
valid knowledge as, according to him, it never grasped 1 
object that was not grasped by other means of knowledg 
The greatest of the Visistadvaitica savants Yamunacarya a 
was not explicitly in favour of the validity of Smrti. 5 TT 
statements of Ramanuja on Smrti may be construed as deni 
of Smrti-Pramanya. It is Vedanta Desika alone w 
upholds the validity of Smrti, without which, as he thin! 
the main thesis of Visistadvaita cannot be supported. ] 
shows that the acceptance of Smrti as a Pramana is I 
‘Siddhanta’ or the final view of the Vis'i§tadvaitic logic 
consonance with the Visistadvaitic metaphysics. 6 Althou 
he is not the first advocate of Smrti-Pramaoya, as before ij 
Natha Muni the celebrated scholar-saint 7 and ParSss 
Bhattaraka, the eminent Vis'istadvaitic logician, 8 had express 
themselves in favour of Smrti, yet he is the only Vis'istadvai 
logician who has strongly championed the cause of Smi 

1. N. P. page 177. 

2 AS. N. P. Paga 172. 

4*0. N. P. page 173. 

7. N. P. page 177. 

S. T.M.K. 4.133. 
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In the advocacy of the validity of Smrti or remembrance 
by the invariable antecedent of ‘Smarana’ or memory, 1 
Vedanta Desika has contributed to the cause of Visi?tadvaita- 
Nyaya-syncretism. The earlier Visistadvaitic logicians, 
followed, in fact, the ancient Nyaya on the issue of Smrti. 
For instance, Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, the author of 
the Prajna Paritrana* did not accept the validity of ‘Smrti’ 
thinkirg that Smrti, being the knowledge of some past know¬ 
ledge, did not present to the perceiver the corresponding 
object. Even the eminent Visistadvaitic logician Visnu 
Citta, could not convince himself of the validity of Smrti. 8 
Varada Visnu Misra also excluded Smrti from the sphere of 
valid knowledge as, according to him, it never grasped the 
object that was not grasped by other means of knowledge.* 
The greatest of the Visistadvaitica savants Yamunacarya also 
was not explicitly in favour of the validity of Smrti. 5 The 
statements of Ramanuja on Smrti may be construed as denials 
of Smrti-Pramanya. It is Vedanta Desika alone who 


upholds the validity of Smrti, without which, as he thinks, 
the main thesis of Visistadvaita cannot be supported. He 
shows that the acceptance of Smrti as a Pramana is the 
‘Siddhanta’ or the final view of the Visistadvaitic logic in 
consonance with the Visistadvaitic metaphysics. 6 Although 
he is not the first advocate of Smrti-Pramanya, as before him 
Natha Muni the celebrated scholar-saint’ and Paraiara 
Bhattaraka, the eminent Vis'istadvaitic logician,® had expressed 
themselves in favour of Smrti, yet he is the only Visistadvaitic 
logician who has strongly championed the cause of Smrti, 

1. N. P. page 177. ~~ ”™ 


2 & 8. N. p. Pago 172, 

4&«. N.P. page 173. 


7. N. P. page 177 , 
«• T. M. K. 4.13a. 
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raising it to the status of ‘Anubhava* in the respect of 
< Pramanya\ 

According to Vedanta Desika, there are, thus, six types 
and means of knowledge as for instance, the 3 Anubhavas 
viz. Pratyaksa, Anumana and Sabda plus the 3 Smrtis, 
based on them viz. Pratyaksa-Smrti, Anumana-Smpti and 
Sabda-Smrti. 1 Or following the ancient tradition, one may 
have only the 3 Pramanas, such as Pratyaksa, Anumana and 
§abda, but, one has to understand that the three Sm r ti- 
types are implied in the three Anubhava-types. 3 That the 
great Ramanuja does not fix the number of Pramanas and 
does not criticise the Pramanas accepted by other schools 
of thought does not mean that Vedanta Desika’s view is 
un-R5manujic or un-Visistadvaitic. Ramanuja’s work is to 
explain the main Visistadvaitic thesis, 3 viz. that all knowledge 
grasps the qualified object. Accordingly, he is indifferent 
to the number of the Pramanas. Visistadvaitic logic, 
according to Vedanta Desika has 3 Pramanas. That other 
Visistadvaitic logicians differ from him on this point shows 
that tbey possess the Visistadvaita-Nyaya-syncretist-sense 
in a lesser degree than Desika. 


1*2. N. P. page 177. 
S. T. M, K. 4.132. 



CHAPTER III 

NYAYA-VEDANTA-SYNCRETISM (DIALECTICAL) 

3. Visistadvaitic Dialectics 

The term 'Visistadvaitic Dialectics' does not mean any 
new theory of controversy propounded and practised by the 
philosophers of the Visistadvaitic school. We know that 
Dialectics forms one of the topics of the ancient Nyaya of 
Gotama. The Visistadvaitic thinkers, like Nathamuni, 
Varada Visnu Misra and Parasara Bhattaraka take the 
problem of dialectics totally from the Nyaya Sutras and the 
commentaries and discuss them in their own way. Vedanta 
Desika, following in the footsteps of his predecessors, preser¬ 
ves the thoughts of the ancient teachers of Visistadvaita. on 
the technique, the scope, the etiquette, the methodology and 
the intellectual and emotional values of dialectics. ‘Visista¬ 
dvaitic Dialectics 5 , accordingly, means the ancient canons 
of controversy, as elucidated by the Visistadvaitic teachers. 
Although the old Visistadvaitic scholars. make no original 
contribution to the cause of ancient dialectical pursuit and 
the laws and possibilities thereof, yet, they, do not lag 
behind the Tarkikas in the game of dialectics, since we find 
them putting forth their philosophy, their theology their 
esotericism and their ethical theories through a vigorous 
dialectical argumentation. 

As regards the theoretical treatment of dialectics, the 
school of Visistadvaita and the view-point of Vedanta Desika 
do not differ in essentials from the school of the ancient Nyaya 
and the view-point of Varadaraja (11th century A.D.) a logi¬ 
cian of the traditional school of Nyaya. Ramanuja, the great 
Visistadvaitic teacher and philosopher maintains dialectics to 
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be a great achievement of the human mind, a real spiritual 
force, a divine impetus and a supreme possibility of intellec¬ 
tual freedom. 1 If dialectical pursuit can attain for man the 1 
freedom of his mind from the ties of prejudices, presuppo¬ 
sitions and perversities of dogmatism, it is- nothing short of 
a spiritual discipline that emerges in the freedom of the Self 
from the ties of the Not-Self and reaches its climax in the 
realisation of the communion of the Self with the Supreme 
Self—the e Visistadvaitam’ actualised in its real essence. 3 And 
for Vedanta Desika, dialectics is a ‘a dear delight 5 , the full 
flow of mental capacities, the outlet of erudition, the main¬ 
spring of intellectuality and finally the ideal intepretatioQ 
of one’s own system along with the criticism of the rival 
doctrines. 3 

What iff Katha or Dialectics 

Dialectics, as Vedanta Desika 4 understands it, is a 
continued conversation on a thing or a thought or a theory 
between the Vadin and the Prativadin. 

The Scope of Dialectics 

Dialectics enters into almost all the conditions and 
circumstances of human life. AIL. the problems, ethical, 
logical, literary, religious, political, social and individual--- 
presuppose the necessity of dialectics for their intellectual 
evaluation as well as clarification. It is m the conflict of 
diverse insights that systems are built up, theories-are put' 
forth, and the possibilities of human mind realised to th&r * 
fullest extent. 5 Dialectics as a technique of conversation^ 


1. 

G. B. 10.30 

2. 

G. T. C: 29fr 

3. 

S. S. page 25 

4. 

N. P. page 109. 

5. 

T. M. K. page 5 
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is an essentiol form of philosophical thought. The Pfirva- 
mlmaihsa-Satras and the Uttara-mimarfisa Sutras are the 
crystallizations of the conflcts of opinions on moral as well 
as spiritual goods t 1 Even in the analysis of God-realization, 
the role of dialectics is a major one . 3 

What Occasions Dialectics ? 

Dialectics is ingrained in the very nature of man. Intel¬ 
lectual and emotional differences never allow two men to be 
alike. All contentious conversations require parties in oppo¬ 
sition. Dialectics flourishes in the almosphere of partisan¬ 
ship. 

Vedanta Desika’s View 

The duality of mind is the first prerequisite of dialectics. 
It seems that Vedanta Desika follows, here, the implications 
of the ancient traditional Nyaya-theory of controversy accor¬ 
ding to which the duality of mind is essential in any dialectical 
pursuit . 3 But, what he understands by ‘duality of mind’ 
is not, disagreement between two contestants, but, the conflict 
of views in a single mind reflecting upon things and thoughts 
of life. One individual mind may think upon problems of 
Life and Being not inductively or deductively only, but, 
dialectically also, Vedanta Desika is expert in such a 
dialectic of thinking. In fact, his momentous work, the 
Sata-DusanI is a series of soliloquies in dialectics, a sustained 
argument of a single mind against the challenge of opposing 
views. Probably, it is his love of the traditional that does 
not allow him to formulate his theory of dialectics according 
to which a single mind in grip with a problem is no less 
dialectical than the duality or multiplicity of minds. Being 

1. T. M. K. 33 

2* 8.8.2.94 

8 , N, B. Page 70 (Chaukhamba) 
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a practical dialectician, he does not theorise on dialectics in 
the abstruct. What he does is to accept the traditional 
Nyaya-view on dialectics as an art of conversation. 

Natha Munis view . 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to refer to 
Lhe view of Natha Muni, the first VisistadvaitScarya 
according to whom dialectics does not necessarily, originate 
in the duality or the multiplicity of minds. A teacher, 
revolving in his mind the pros and cons of the subject he 
teaches may expresse himself dialectically for the edification 
of his students . 1 

What is the Theme of Dialectics ? 

The ancient Nyaya-logicians dilate upon the theme of 
dialectics. The dialectical theme is not reality, but, appea¬ 
rance. Reality is one. It appears different through different 
view-points. For instance, the Visistadvaita-Vada does not 
deny the oneness of Reality which the Advaita-Vada accepts. 
Had there been no basic acceptance of the basic reatity of 
Being, no Visistadvaita or Advaita-Vada could have come 
into being. Since a ‘Ghata’ or a jar exists—and all accept 
the existence of a Ghata or a jar—there are diverse views 
concerning the nature of the Ghata or the jar. According to 
A, the Ghata or the jar may be a component whole, according 
to B; an atomic integration, according to C; a conceptual 
existence, according to D ; a material evolution, according to 
E ; a divine manifestation, according to F ; an illusory concep¬ 
tion and so on . 2 But, so far as the basic reality of the Ghata 
is concerned, no two views can be found to exist. Reality, 
therefore, is a theme of universal acceptance. But for this 
basic universal acceptance of reality—whether reality be 


1. N. P. page 109. 

2 . N. V. T. T. page 53 (Chaakhamba) 
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provisional or empirical or transcendental— : the mind, of man 
Cannot reason out or rationalise anything. The ‘thisness’ of 
a thing or its reality is a ‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta* and as 
such it cannot form the theme of dialectics that presupposes 
opposition of opinions. In fact, dialectics as an art of debate 
does not come into being if the parties to it do not accept 
something as a ‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta / 1 It cannot be said 
that there is no ‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta’ as such. To say 
that there isnoSiddhanta } let alone a ‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta’, 
is itself a Siddhanta. Although dialectics does not make 
‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta’ as its theme, yet, it presupposes, for 
its own existence and manifestation, a ‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta* 
such as ‘Pramanat prameya siddhih’ or ‘that a thing is known 
or proved through its necessary means of knowledge Cut 
proof/ 

Now, what forms the theme of dialectics ? As dialectics 
is a game of thought, a play of thinking, its theme is an idea 
or a theory or a tenet or a doctrine or a standpoint or an 
opinion concerning a thing objective or subjective. As 
regards the ‘thisness* of a thing there is no discussion or 
debate. But there is all the contention and controversy in 
the world as regards the ‘whalness’ of a thing. And it is 
this that forms the theme of dialectics. 

The Nyaya-view 

What Aksapada in his Nyaya-Sutras means about the 
theme, of dialectics is not quite clear. Vatsyayana^ in his 
Bhasya, on the Nyaya-Sutras does not seem to suggest, with 
any certainty or conviction, the exact theme of dialectics 
according to the first propounder of the Nyaya-dealectics. 
Had it not been so, no difference of views on the point could 
have existed between Vatsyayana on the one hand and 

1; N. P. page 114. 
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Udyotakara, Vacaspati Misra, Udayana and Jayanta Bhatta, 
on the other . 1 

Vatsyuyana s view . 

Vatsyayana understands by the theme of dialectics, the 
specification of an idea or an opinion about a thing. But 
he does not seem to distinguish between the opinions 
or ideas of basic universal acceptance (the ‘Sarva-Tantra- 
Siddhanta’) which are not dialectical themes and the opinions 
or ideas of individualistic acceptance or non-acceptance 
(the ‘Pratitahtra-Siddhanta’) which originate and terminate 
in dialectics. 

Udyotakara's view. 

Udyotakara is more explicit as regards the theme of 
dialectics. The theme of dialectics is an opinion or an idea 
about a thing. But every type of opinion or idea cannot be 
treated dialectically. For instance, the ‘Sarva-Tantra- 
SidGLhanta* or an universally accepted opinion is not a dialec¬ 
tical theme, since, it cannot be made the exclusive property 
of a man or a sect or a school or a system. It is accepted 
by all - be he a Vadin or a Prativadin. Now, it may be 
asked as to why the ‘Sarvatantra-Siddhanta 1 also is included 
in tine four categories of the Siddhantas or the acceptances 
and assertions of ideas or opinions. The answer is that it is not 
included there with a view to making it a them of dialectics, 
along with other Siddhantas i.e. the Pratitantra-Siddhanta, 
the Abhyupagama-Siddhanta and the Adhikarana-Siddhanta. 
It is with a view to categorising it separately from the 
other Siddhantas or opinions for the sake of systematisation, 
that it is mentioned along with them . 3 That it is an accep¬ 
tance is enough to make it a Siddhanta . 3 

N. S. 1. 1. 25-27, Vfitsysyaoa Udyotakara. Vacaspati Mifira, 
Udayana and Jayanta Bhatta. 

2. N. V. page 104 3. N.Y.T.T. page 53 
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VSeaspati Misras vie tv. 

Vacaspati Misra emphatically expresses the view that 
the theme of dialectics is an idea or an opinion of individual 
acceptance or assertion. An object as such demands universal 
acceptance. But it may appear different to X or Y or Z and 
'it is this that gives rise to dialectics and is resolved or clari¬ 
fied by dialectics . 1 

Udayana’s view - 

Udayana in his Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparya-TlkaParisudcLhi 
is explicit enough on the theme of dialectics. According to 
him the Sarva-Tantra Siddhanta cannot form the theme of 
dialectics . 8 But, since it helps the Pratitantra-Siddhantas 
to come into being it may be used indirectly as a dialectical 
theme . 3 As a matter of fact, all generalisations, -obtaining 
in the Sarvatantra-Siddhanta, or the Pratitantra-Siddha¬ 
ntas, when made into particularisations or ‘Adhikarana 
Siddhantas' form the dialectical theme. 

Jayanta Bhatta's view. 

J ayanta Bhatta also seems to exclude the ‘Sarvatantra- 
Siddhanta 5 from dialectical treatment. It is the Pratitantra- 
Siddhanta differing with different systems, that forms the 
theme of dialectics. * The ‘Adhikarana-Siddhanta* stands on 
the super-structure of the Pratitantra-Siddhanta. A Pra¬ 
titantra-Siddhanta may have many corollaries or Adhikaranas, 
depending on the main theory or hypothesis. These ‘Adhi- 
karanasb singly or collectively may form the theme of 
dialectics. The Abhyupagama-Siddhanta is always treated 
dialectically. It is in the criticism and counter-criticism of 
the ‘Abhyupagama Siddhanta’ which is a new idea or theory 
or hypothesis, that the dialectical skill of the debating 
parties finds its fullest scope and outlet . 5 

1. N.V.T.T. Page 53. 2. & 3. N.V.T.T.P. page 298 

4. N. M.-page 128 6. N.P, Page 130. - 
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Varadaraja's View 

Varadaraja, in his Tarkikaraksa, mentions all the four 
categories of Siddhantas as the theme of dialectics. But, he 
distinguishes, however, between the Pramanas - (the means of 
knowledge) of epistemology and logic and the Pramanas (the 
means of knowledge) of dialectics. The Pramanas in episte¬ 
mology and logic are the real and the essential means of 
knowledge. The Pramanas in dialectics are coloured by the 
visions of the Vadin and the Prativadin. The individual 
eccentricities contained in the make-up of the Pramanas in a 
dialectical discourse, emerge in differences of opinions 
about things and thoughts. Thus, even a ‘Sarvatantra- 
Siddhanta 5 may form a dialectical theme, if its Pramanas 
are not of basic universal acceptance, but, of individual 
eccentricities, prejudices and presuppositions . 1 

The View of Vedanta Desika. 

It may not be out of place to point out, in this connection, 
that in the absence of treatises by Visistadvaitic theorists on 
dialectics, it is not possible to historically review what 
exactly had Visistadvaitic theorists to say on the theme of 
dialectics. But it may be safely presumed that what Vedanta 
Desika means by the theme of dialectics was meant by other 
Visistadvaitic dialecticians also. 

That the theme of dialectics is an idea or an opinion or 
a theory is made abundantly clear by Vedanta Desika in his 
definition of dialectics . 2 He discusses the theme of dialectics 
in connection with the discussion on the constituents of 
dialectics i. e. Nirupya Nirnaya . 3 The ascertainment of the 
theme or ‘Nirupya Nirnaya’ and the other paraphernalia are 
essential in any controversy worth the name. What exactly 
is, then, the dialectical theme ? Certainly, it cannot be an 

1. T&rkika Rak§a Pago 170 (Chaukhamba) 

2. N.P. Page 114. and T. M. K. page 225 3. N\ P. Page 110. 
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idea of basic universal acceptance or basic universal non- 
acceptance. Can it be, then, a kind of idea or theory that 
emerges as a corollary to the main idea or theory ? No. 
Although Aksapada, includes this kind of idea i. e. the 
‘Adhikarana-SiddhSnta', in the categories of dialectical themes, 
yet, Vedanta Desika exclueds it from dialecticel treatment. 
The Adhikarana-Siddhanta is subsumed under the three 
cetegories in as much as it is a side-issue to the Sarvatantra- 
Siddhanta or the Pratitantra-Siddhanta or even the Abhyupa- 
gama-Siddhanta. Now, what category of Siddhanta forms 
the theme of dialectics ? It is the Pratitantra Siddhanta or 
an idea of individual acceptance and assertion and reiteration 
that is a fit dialectical theme. It is there that opposition is 
found between man and man, school and school, system and 
system, and postulation and postulation . 1 

In the absence of the ‘Pratitantra-Siddhanta’ there can 
be no dialectics and no formulation of its rules and regula¬ 
tions. It is in the face of the Pratitantra-Siddhanta that 
the strength of systems and the courage of convictions are 
tested and recognised. Vedanta Desika, as a dialectician, 
is bold enough to assert that even the contributions of the 
Ramanuja Darsana, such as the organic conception of 
Reality and the conception of the Absolute as full of 
auspicious attributes and so on : are Pratitahtra-Siddhantas 2 
and as such they are not meant to be followed blindly, but 
reasoned out and rationalised before acceptance. It is a 
different matter that as a Visistadvaitacarya, Vedanta Desika 
does not or cannot accept ‘Visistadvaita’ as a ‘Pratitantra 
Siddhanta’, with a view to making it a theme of dialectical 
treatment. ‘Visistadvaita’for him is a ‘Sarva-Tantra-Siddhanta’, 
or an idea and ideal of universal acceptance. 

If the ‘Pratitantra-Siddhanta* forms the main theme of 

1. N.P. Pag© 114. 2. N. P. page 114. 
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dialectics, the ‘Abhyupagama-Siddhanta* is a perennial dia¬ 
lectical theme. Generations after generations of theorists 
are making contributions to the first formulations, giving 
interpretational synthesis to the conflicting view-points and 
planning out constructive or destructive criticisms of ideas 
and standpoints, as the case may be. These innovations, 
these individual contributions, these criticisms and counter- 
criticisms, which are comprised by the term ‘Abhyupagama- 
Siddhanta’, form in fact, the perennial theme of diabetics. 

So far what we have seen is that an idea or an opinion 
or a theory, admitting of opposition between acceptance and 
non-acceptance, is the theme of dialectics and the pivotal 
point in the universe of discursive thinking. 

Now, we have to see to the principles and the regulations 
of dialectics. To theorize on dialectics in the abstract is 
meaningless. Dialectics in the abstract is beyond the reach 
of man, made up as it is of complexes-mental, moral, physical 
and even spiritual. The concern of the theorist on dialectics 
is the practical side of dialectics. Why and when is dialec¬ 
tics practised ? What are the means and methods of the 
dialectical pursuit ? What are the limitations of the practice 
of dialectics ? Vedanta Desika, following the ancient 
Visistadvaitic authorities, studies the practical side of dialec¬ 
tics and formulates its rules and regulations. Some of his 
observations are as follows :— 

1 . The AdhikSrin of the 'practice of Dialectics . 

Although ‘Katha’ or dialectics, as an art of debate, 
is the birthright of man, yet, every debate is not dialectics. 
To reach dialectical status, a debate must follow dialectical 
rules and must also be a privilege of the few who conform 
to the requirements of the Adhikarin of the dialectical 
discourse. 



2&6 Vedanta Desika : nyaya-vedanta-syncretism 
The View af the Nyaya and its Exponents . 

Who is a Kathadhikarin ? What are the qualities of 
a Kathadhikarin ? A Kathadhikarin, according to Aksapada, 
is (i) a student or a pupil, an earnest and enthusiastic seeker 
after truth and knowledge, (ii) a teacher or a scholar 
equipped with sincerity and strength of exposition, (iii) a 
colleague, possessing evenness of temper, sympathetic under¬ 
standing and sharpness of intellect and (iv) one, who is 
willing to rise above the din of life and is endowed with the 
philosophic attitude. The types of aspirants to dircursive 
thinking are enumerated with a view to bringing out the 
aims - and aspirations of dialectics. The teacher and the 
taught are aspirants to dialectical pursuit (Kathadhikarins), 
since, they aim at the acquisition of knowledge and the 
removal of misunderstanding about things and thoughts . 1 
Colleagues and co-students are ‘Kathadhikarins’, since, they 
aspire after the strengthening of their intellectual grasp over 
things known and analyze and synthetize details aquired for 
the clarification of their respective standpoints. 

The, other types of aspirants to discursive thinking are 
those who possess dispassionate vision and are desirous of 
the liberation of their minds from shackles of preudo-truths. 

The View of Vedanta Besika 

To the above Nyaya-view concerning the 'Katha- 
dhikarin’, Vedanta Desika gives his full support . 3 Other 
Visistadvaitic authorities also such as Parasara Bhattaraka 
and Varada Visnu Misra are in agreement with the 
above Nyaya-view. Since discursive thinking presupposes 
dispassionate outlook and widening of sympathies, it is but 

1« Tarkika Rakstt with the Niske^taka of Mallinfttha, page 211 

2* Nylyasara on N.P. page 170 
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natural that its practice should be the right of those who 
happen to be 1 or such who, 

according to the Dvaita-Vadacarya, Madhva, possess even¬ 
ness of temper, presence of mind, zeal for knowledge, power 
of expression and the spirit of sportsmanship. 

Do such ‘Kathadhikarins 1 or aspirants to dialectical 
discourse, exist in reality or are they only in the idealism of 
the theorists ? The Sankalpa Saryodaya Act, II (the Vada- 
act) is an uniquivocal answer to the above question. Vedanta 
Desika, here, finds a plea to harmonize the Visistadvaitic 
Dialectics with Visistadvaitic Metaphysics and Esotericisnx, 
A pupil, a Sisya—really speaking Vedanta Desika himself, 
if we do not misunderstand the implication—is introduced as 
a character. He is the personification of Vada or dispassio¬ 
nate discursive thinking. Another character L e. a teacher— 
really speaking Ramanujacarya, is introduced to guide the 
proceedings of the vada or the debate. Here the spectator or 
the reader is justified in expecting the issue of a typical vada 
or dialectical discourse undertaken by the real Kathadhikarins. 
But Vedanta Desika does not show, here, the procedure of 
the Vada between the student and the teacher or the two 
right aspirants to dialectical discussion. It seems that 
dispassionate discursive thinking exists only in theory. 
It is an ideal that vanishes as soon as it is tried to be realised. 
For instance, the Sisya (Vedanta Desika himself !), the right 
person privileged to participate in the dispassionate dialectical 
conversation, starts pooh-poohing the opponent instead of 
showing equanimity of mind and evenness of temper— 

Although such a Kathadhikarin may pat himself on his back 
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or get himself patted on his back 3m $6 »T 

yet, the student of Visistadvaitic Dialectics will never 
be able to recognize a dispassionate dabator so highly enlogised 
by the ancient Visistadvaitic dialecticians and so anxiously 
meant to be exemplified by Vedanta Desika in the role of the 
student (Vide the ‘Sankalpa-Suryodaya’, Act II). 

It seems, then, that man can never become ‘Kathadhi- 
karin\ His concern in a debate is always dialectical victory. 
Thus it is that he often indulges in vindictive vituperation. 
As we cannot find the real ‘Adhikarin’ of 4 Vada\ we have to 
satisfy ourselves with the disputants as we find them. Be it 
as it may, the participants to a debate are men and as such 
they cannot rise over human limitations and can never have 
the philosophic outlook or the dialectical attitude while 
discussing anything. 

For a second-rate or a third-rate debate, which takes the 
form of Jalpa or Vitanda, the election of the President or the 
Umpire or the Council of Judges is not unnecessary. It is 
the disciplined dialectical discussion aiming at the ascertain¬ 
ment of truth that requires no arbitration. 

If a debate is a stem spiritual discipline and a moral 
obligation for the ascertainment of truth, it is called Vada or 
discussion. If the aim of the disputants happens to be 
intellectual superiority, the debate is called 4 Jalpa 1 or Wrang¬ 
ling or arguing for the sake of argument rather than the 
ascertainment of truth. If, however, the aim of the contestants 
is material gain, either in the form of popular applause or the 
show of witticism, the debate is called Vitanda or cavil. 

With the difference of the aims of discussion the debating 
methods also admit of difference. The above Nyaya-classi- 
fication of the methods of debate presupposes the difference 
- S* S. 2.44 ~~™ — — 
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of the aims. But according to Vedanta Desika, ‘Katha 1 can 
be divided into— 

(i) Vltaraga-Katha, i.e. Vada, and 

(ii) Vijiglsu-Katha, i.e. (a) Jalpa and (b) Vitanda, 

In this division, it is clear that the difference in the dialectical 
pursuit is due to the human factor. If the debators are guided 
by dispassionate attitude they discuss a theme or a thesis 
dispassionately. But, if they happen to he actuated by 
personal interests amounting to impatient and incurable 
egotism, they wrangle over or cavil at the theme or the thesis 
under discussion. 

Before a debate starts, it is advisable that the persons 
concerned decide upon the method to be followed. What 
they have to decide is whether they want to discuss a thesis 
or show their skill of argumentation. Although Vada generally 
turns into an Ahavai or a wordy warfare, yet, it does not 
mean that the ideal dialectical attitude or the attitude of 
dispassionate discussion is not to be kept before the mind. 
A debate may start in the vien of Vada or discussion and 
lead to the ascertainment of truth and yet it may be chequered 
by the tactics of sophistical refutations. But if the debators 
keep the philosophic outlook, and clarify their view-points 
leading to some conclusion, the debate is a real dialectical 
discourse. Dialectics is the art of debate practised by men. 
It is not an esoteric discipline. The division of the Kaths 
or debate into ‘Vftaraga* and ‘Vljiglsu* Katha is but a 
theoretical consideration. The actual dialectical practice 
shows that these two types intermingle and coalesce. ■ 

The subject matter of discussion, according to the dialec¬ 
ticians of all the schools, has to be specified on the eve of 
dialectical discourse. Without this, there can be no discursive 

1. H. S. 2d. ~~~ ~ 
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thinking. Since the Visistadvaitic dialecticians were mostly 
concerned with formulations of rules and regulations for 
philosophical and theological controversies, they maintain 
even a fifth requisite of debate which is the agreement of the 
contending parties to follow a particular system or section 
of philosophy or theology. 

The above pre-requisites of dilectical discourse, though not 
of universal application, are nonetheless applicable to certain 
types of argumentation. Hence it is that Varada-Visnu Misra*, 
Vedanta Desika’s predecessor, thinks that it is Jalpa or 
wrangling that necessitates the ascetainment of (i) the Vadin, 
(ii) the Prativadin, (iii) the President and (iv) the Umpires. 
Vedanta Desika is against any such hard and fast rule. 
Since Vada or Vltaraga-katha i.e. the debate par excellence, 
comes to an end either with the ascertainment of truth or 
with the sympathetic understanding by the parties of their 
relative strength or weakness and admits of no opportunity 
for the show of callousness of heart, it goes without saying 
that it does not require any rule or restraint or dialectical 
pre-requisite as such. Similarly Jalpa (wrangling) and Vitanda 
(cavil) the two varieties of VijigTsu-katha also do not require 
the above pre-requisites since they terminate as soon as the 
parties encounter the points of defeat—linguistic, logical, or 
psychological. 9 If however, the above pre-requisties are held 
to be essential for any and every debate, then, as Vedanta 
Desika contends, the following also must needs be looked 
upon as the essential dialectical pre-requisites — 

(i) the specification of the use of a particular language 
or a particular dialect. 

(ii) the specification of the use of prose or verse in the 
course of argumentation. 

(iii) the particularisation of one or two or three or 
1. & 2. N. P. page, 110 
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four of the Pramanas or means of proof for the 
establishment of the thesis under controversy. 

(iv) the agreement to argue either orally or in writing. 

(v) the agreement not to exhibit signs of one’s igno¬ 
rance such as vacant looks, indifferent talk etc, and 

(vi) the imposition of any such condition, arbitrary or 
otherwise, for the sake of the show of superiority 
and so on. 

But, for the practice of the art of debate in search for 
knowledge, all these and such other pre-requisites are not 
essential at all If some debators on some occasions must 
have such pre-requisites before they argue, then, they are 
at liberty to do as they like. 

Varadaraja 8 View 

In this connection, Vedanta Desika mentions the view of 
Varadaraja (11th century A. D.) who, in addition to the above 
four pre-requisites, admits the following two i.e.— 

(v) the determination of the points of defeat involved 
wholly or partly in a debate, and 

(vi) the agreement as regards the stage of termination 
of the debate. 

Its criticism 

But, he criticises Varadaraja’s view and shows that the 
above are not essential pre-requisites to any debate since they 
are not compulsory but optional only. The determination of 
the points of defeat involved partly or wholly in a debate 
depends upon the choice of the disputants. The decision as 
regards the stage of termination of a debate rests either with 
the disputants or the audience or the council of debate or 
the president. Consequently, these pre-requisites need not 
be taken as essentials for a dialectical discourse. Now, 
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about the dialectical procedure and its consequences. Accor¬ 
ding to Vedanta Desika and other Visi?tadvaitic dialecticians 
also, the dialectical procedure centres round the following i,e. 

(i) thesis and its establishment, and 

(ii) counter-thesis and its elucidation. 

These two are fundamental to any dialectical conversa¬ 
tion. These two are enough to raise our thinking to a 
dialectical status. The first i.e. thesis and its establishment 
includes all that the Vadin or the debator for the thesis, does 
in the different states and stages of the debate. The second 
Le. counter-thesis means the dialectical rejoinder of the 
Prativadin or the debator against the thesis. Other theorists 
on dialectics include, in addition to the above, the following 
also in the dialectical procedure :— 

(iii) re-iteration by the Vadin of his means of proof for 
the thesis; 

(iv) elucidation by the Prativadin of his means of proof 
for the counter-thesis ; and 

(v) resolution by the Vadin of the discrepancy between 
the thesis and the counter-thesis and the means of 
proof for the rehabilitation of the thesis (vide 
Nyaya-Sara on Nyaya Parisuddhi, page 166) or 
avoidance by the Vadin and the Prativadin of the 
blemishes of speech such as equivocation, irrele¬ 
vancy etc (vide Niskantaka, the commentary of 
Mallinatha on Tarkika-raksa—page 212), 

But, Vedanta Desika, although mentioning them in his Tattva 
Mukta Kalapa, does not maintain them in the dialectics- 
section of the Ny£ya Parisuddhi. He resolves these i. e. 
(iii) to (v) into i and ii. He argues that if the iii, iv and v 
also be held to be forming dialectical procedure, then, a vi 
or a vii, such as- 
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(vi) criticism by the Vadin of the dialectical rejoinder 
of the Prativadin against the thesis, or 

(vii) reiteration by the Vadin of the means of proofs for 
the criticism of the dialectical rejoinder of the 
Prativadin against the thesis and so on, 

will have to be held as the essential elements of the dialec¬ 
tical procedure- But the fact is that all the ingenuities 
Suggested by the iii, iv, v, vi or even the vii are included in 
the i and the ii i. e. thesis and its establishment and the 
counter-thesis and its elucidation. 

As regards the practice of dialectics, ParSsara BhattS- 
raka, the eminent Visi§tadvaitic logician and dialectician 
sanctions the following order of procedure, which Vedanta 
Desika also accepts :— 

(i) The Vadin should .put forth his thesis in clear 
terminology. 

(ii) He should adduce the means of its proof. 

(iii) the Prativadin should advance his anti-thesis in 
criticism of the Vadin 3 s thesis. 

(iv) the council of debate or the opponents themselves 
should decide the final issue. 

Pre-requisites to dialectical procedure 

According to Vedanta Desika and other theorists on Vi|i§{a- 
dvaitic dialectics the dialectical procedure presupposes the 
following four pre-requisites:— 1 

(i) the election of the president and the members of the 
council of debate, 

(ii) the specification of the person speaking for and the 
person speaking against the theme, 


1. N. P. page 169 (Chaukhamba). 
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(iii) the ascertaimnent of the nature and the type of 
debate and 

(iv) the specification of the subject of debate. 

Now, as regards the (i) it may be legitimately held that it 
does not form an essential pre-requisite to a first-class debate. 
That one has to abide by the rulings of the President means 
that one has, knowingly or unknowingly, violated the rules 
of dialectical discourse, But a debate that mainly aims 
at the ascertainment of truth and takes place between the 
seekers of truth cannot and should not swerve from the 
dialectical discipline so as to necessitate the presidential veto. 
And to abide by the findings of the members of the council 
of debate is not necessary if the debaters are not likely to 
side-track. A debate having dispassionate disputants may 
go on without any arbitration by a president or an umpire 
or a majority of the members of the council of debate. 

The above four pre-requisites are the four feet or the four 
stages of dialectieal procedure. They contain the psycho¬ 
logical, the logical and the linguistic elements of discursive 
thinking. The merits of the dialectical practice are the 
merits of the above stages, singly as well as collectively. 
And the demerits of the debate are the demerits of the above 
stages, singly as well as collectively. 

The demerits of delate . 

The demerits of debate are, properly speaking, the 
human limitations in the practice of dialectics as the art of 
discursive thinking. They defeat the very purpose of debate. 
The ancient theorists on Nyaya-dialectics have studied these 
limitations and suggested proper guidance for avoiding 
them. The Visistadvaitic dialecticians follow the ancient 
Nyaya-dialecticians in this respect. The name given by the 
ancient Indian theorists on dialectics to the demerits of debate 
or dialectical limitations is ‘Nigrahasthana\ 
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VdUyayanaa View 

Nigrahasthana is or ‘vanquishment’ brought 

about by misunderstanding or want of sympathetic under¬ 
standing or lack of understanding, on the part of the debaters. 

Udyotakara’d View 

In the actual practice of dialectics, the debaters fail 
to say what they want to or more often, forgetting the 
purpose of debate, indulge in the show of superiority of 
intellect or heat of emotions with the result that neither 
the Vadin or the person speaking for the thesis puts forth 
valid arguments nor does the Prativadin or the person spea¬ 
king against the thesis advance sound criticisms. Such a 
tendency of the debaters resulting in the defeat of the aim, the 
etiquette and the procedure of debate is termed ‘Nigraha¬ 
sthana/ 

Vaeaspati Misraa View 

Although ‘Nigrahasthana’ is a dialectical defeat, yet, it 
is a dilectical device of some importance that differentiates 
Vada or discussion from Jalpa and Vitanda or sophistic 
refutations. The seeker of truth does well to use it in 
contests with the sophists and the wranglers. 

Jayanta Bhaffa's View 

The sophists and the wranglers who do not distinguish 
between right argument and wrong argument and are impelled 
only by the motive of carrying their point are fond of 
‘Nigrahasthana. At times, persons engaged in Vada or 
discussion also are defeated or*defeat their purpose, on account 
of Nigrahasthana in as much as they lose their ground 
against the dialectical batteries of the sophist or the wringler. 

Vedanta Desikas View 

According to Vedanta Desika and the older Visista- 
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dvatic dialecticians ‘Nigrahasthana’ meaus defeat ia debate. 
The Visistadvaitic dialecticians hold the same view as the 
ancient Nyaya-dialecticians on this point. Vedanta Desika, 
along with older Visistadvaitic dialecticians, maintains, that, 
since lack of understanding or misunderstanding of points of 
view in the course of debate is traceable to the lack of 
discrimination between what is right or worth doing and 
what is wrong or worth avoiding or simply to the lack of the 
grasp of the other’s 'centre of vision’ by one’s ‘act of imagb 
nation’, ‘Nigrahasthana’ stands for the defect of the insight, 
and the imagination of the debaters. In a debate, when one 
does not try to understand oneself in the context of one's 
opponent's ideas or when one does not attempt to understand 
one's opponent in the context of one’s own ideas, one defeats 
the purpose of the debate or meets defeat in the debate. 
This fact, this lack of insight on the part of the debaters 
is called ‘Nigrahasthana*. Vedanta Desika is in agreement 
with Varadaraja in maintaining that ‘Nigrahasthana’ is a 
mark or an indicator of the fact that the debate has been 
spoiled as the debaters have started wandering without aim 
and aiming at cheap victory amounting to vanquishment. 

The ‘Nigrahasthana’ which is three-fourth, a psycho¬ 
logical defect, and one-fourth, a logical and linguistic defici¬ 
ency has the following three essential elements. 

(I) or not stating what should be stated 

<ii) or defective mode of statement and 

(hi) or defective statement. 

When the above elements combine together, new consti¬ 
tuents are brought into being and the ‘Nigrahasthana’ 
becomes manifold. The ancient Nyaya-dialectics mentions 
twenty-two kinds of ‘Nigrahasthana’. Vedanta Desika, with 
Sfflm chsuyje of terminology, mentions the following twenty- 
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one varieties of Nigrahasthana or points of defeat in a 
debate :— 

1. Uktahani or the alteration of the statement. Any 
statement regarding proposition, reason, example, application 
conclusion, perceptual cognition, verbal testimony and so on 
if professed to be altered or simply altered, in words or in 
meaning, as an expediency, at the point of criticism by the 
opponent, becomes a dialectical defect leading to the defeat 
of the person involved and is called Uktahani. In the practice 
of dialectics, one should try to speak for or against that 
which one has carefully thought out. Simply to win one’s 
point is nothing more than indulging in the dialectic 
of pride and prejudice rather than the dialectic of sense 
and sensibility. For example, when a debator of the 
Buddhistic persuasion argues: ‘All is non-eternal, since the 
Great Buddha says ‘Nothing abides 5 , and when replied by a 
debater of the Visistadvaitic persuation with the counter-argu¬ 
ment : “The statement—‘nothing abides* is not infallible 
since, the Great Buddha, being a man, was fallible” changes 
the verbal testimony for inference—‘All that is, perishes 
becauses it is produced, he commits the error of ‘ Agamahani 5 , 
a type of Uktahani. Uktahani is of various kinds. While 
Varadaraja limits them to 22 Vedanta Desika takes them to 
be as many as there are statements. The ancient Nyaya has 
‘Pratijnahani 1 instead of ‘Uktahani 5 . But according to 
Vedanta Desika the term ‘Uktahani 5 is more appropriate than 
the term ‘Pratijnahani*. 

2. Ukta Visesana—or qualifying the statementt or 
putting some condition to the statement. For the sake of 
substantiating a statement shown to be defective by the 
opponent, if one adds some qualifications either in the form 
of an an adjective or in some other way, one commits the 
error of ‘Uktavise§ana* in as much as one tries to right the 

38 
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wrong in a wrong manner. With a view to defeating the 
opponent one may use ‘Uktavisesana’. If it is not known or 
pointed out as such by the opponent, it becomes the opponent’s 
error of overlooking the censurable ultimately leading to his 
defeat 

Instead of ‘Ukta-Visesana’ the ancient Nyaya has two 
Nigrahasthanas such ‘as Hetvantara’ and ‘Pratijnantara’ or 
shifting the reason and shifting the proposition. Vedanta 
Desiua criticises this view on the ground that the term 
‘Uktavisesena’ may include both the types and even more. 
In this respect he rejects the view of the older Visistadvaitic 
theorists on dialectics such as Varada Visnu Misra and so on 
Who, like the Naiyayikas, hold ‘Hetvantara’ and ‘Pratijnan¬ 
tara’ as different types of Nikrahasthanas. 1 

For example : 

If a Vaisesika philosopher contending — 

‘Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is perceptible 
as is the jar., 

is replied by a^Mimarhska— 

‘Sound is eternal 
because it is sensible 
as is genus (Samanya)., 
whereupon, he retorts— 

‘Sound is non-etemal 

because it is cognized by our sense of hearing 
Just as ‘genus’ cognized by the yogic sense, 
then he is liable to be charged by his opponent .with the 
fault of ‘Uktavisesana’ because he has qualified his ‘reason’ 
(Hetu). 

This Nigrahasthana also is of many types. 

1. N. P. page 112. " 
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3. Uktapalapa-or the renunciation of the statement. 
If the statement concerning proposition reason, example 
perceptual cognition, verbal testimony and so on, challenged 
to be defective by the opponent is tried to be renounced or 
altogether renounced in one way or the other, it becomes 
subject to the Nigrahasthlna of Uktapalapa. There are 
ways and ways of renouncing a statement ,as for instance— 

(i) one may say one has not made a particular 
statement, 

(ii) one may say one has made a different statement 
altogether, 

(iii) one may say one is being charged for the defects 
of the opponents’ statement, 

(iv) one may say one has merely repeated the oppo¬ 
nent’s statement, 

(v) one may say one is unaware of one’s statement, 

(vi) one may say one is not liable to be censured for a 
statement that cannot be understood by the oppo¬ 
nent and so on. 

Be it as it may, one should not take resort to such a 
mischievous device because it defeats the very purpose of 
discussion. In ‘Jalpa* and Vitanda’, one may use it for the 
vanquishment of the opponent. 

The ancient Nyaya-theorists on dialectics termed this 
NigrahasthSna as ‘Pratijna Sanyasa*. But Vedanta Desika 
thinks that the words ‘Hani* and Sanyas’, as in ‘Pratijna 
Hani* and ‘Pratijna Sanyasa,’ meaning the same thing, it is 
better to have a terminology that may differentiate ‘Pratijna 
Hani’ from ‘Pratijna Sanyasa’. It is better, hence, to have 
the term ‘Uktapalapa’ instead of ‘Pratijna Sanyasa* and 
‘Ukta Hani’, instead of 'Pratijna Hani. 1 
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4. Uktavirodha or contradicting one’s own statement. 
If one contradicts, knowingly or unknowingly, one’s state¬ 
ment of proposition or reason or example etc. one is committing 
the error of ‘Ukta Virodha’. All kinds of contradiction 
expressible in words or sentences are comprised by the term 
‘Uktavirodha’. Almost all the systems of philosophy contain 
contradictions, either expressed or implied. Any breach of 
rules or regulations accepted by the debaters comes under 
‘Uktavirodha.’ For instance, one commits the error of 
Uktavirodha’, if 

(i) one changes ‘Apabhramsa’ for 'Sanskrit* in which 
the debate was to take place and vice versa, 

(li) one reiterates the opponent’s part statement, i. e. 
the erroneous statement only for criticism and 
leaves the opponent’s full statement untouched and 
vice versa, 

(iii) one makes gestures or gesticulations, 

(iv) one does not follow the rules of rhetorics previously 
agreed upon, 

(v) one simply refuses to abide by prior mutual under¬ 
standing, 

The ancient Nyaya-dialecticians termed is as ‘Pratijna 
Virodha’. But Vedanta Desika, thinking the Nyaya-term to 
be narrow, gave it the term ‘Ukta Virodha’. 

5. Apasiddhanta—or deviating from the theme. Devia¬ 
ting from the theme means going against some particular 
system or standpoint to which one has given one's allegiance, 

‘Apasiddhanta’ is different from ‘Uktavirodha’. ‘Ukta- 
virodha’ means the contradiction of one’s own statement 
or one's own allegiance to some rule or the other. But 
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‘Apasiddhanta’ means the contradiction of a system or stand¬ 
point of philosophy to which one has avowed one’s allegiance. 

For example, if a Sankhya philosopher argues—‘the 
self is active’ he is deviating from his system that says—‘the 
self is actionless’. 

6. Avacaka or incorrect expression. It the debaters, 
after agreeing upon the language of debate fail to use gram¬ 
matically or phonologically correct expressions, they are 
committing the error of ‘Avacaka’ as they are defeating the 
purpose of the debate which means the resolution of 
differences of opinions in correct linguistic usages. ‘Avacaka* 
differs from ‘Uktavirodhab Being a linguistic error, it is 
observable in the very expression of a statement. 

While the ancient Nyaya-dialecticians meant by ‘Ava- 
caka* the meaningless utterances of the letters of the 
alphabet, Vedanta Desika following Varadaraja and the 
older Visistadvaitic dialecticians means by it linguistic errors 
or inaccuracy of expressions. 

7. Ananvita or the incoherent. This Nigrahasthana 
means the lack of expectancy, compatibility and proximity 
of words and sentences in dialectical discussions. It may be 
analysed in the following three aspect :— 

(i) the impossibility of coherence as in such utterances 
of words as a pillar, a jar, a well, a granary etc. 
as a means to bewilder the opponent, 

(ii) the impossibility of coherence in the utterance of 
sentences and 

(iii) a difficult or far-fetched coherence. 

The ancient Nyaya-dialectics had ‘Aparthaka* instead 
of ‘Ananvita*. But the Visistadvaitic dialecticians prefer 
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‘Ananvita’ for the sake of precision. Vedanta Desika is not 
in favour of any fanciful coherence, the absence of which 
may lead to another kind of incoherence as accepted by 
VaradarSja. 1 

8. Aprapta kala or the absence of order. Absence of 
order in a debate may be of many kinds : — 

(i) lack of order of precedence of the pre-requisites 
of debate, 

(ii) lack of order of precedence of the five limbs of 
the syllogistic argument, 

(iii) lack of order of precedence of the use of proofs 
and confutations for the establishment , of a given 
thesis, 

(iv) lack of order of precedence of the thesis and the 
counter-thesis and their respective means of 
proof etc. 

The ancient Nyaya-dialecticians put a narrower inter¬ 
pretation on ‘Apraptakala* and mean by it only the absence 
of orderly arrangement of the parts of argument such as 
proposition, reason, example, application and conclusion. 
But the Visistadvaitic dialecticians following the ancient 
Nyaya-Prakaranas such as the Nyayasara and the Tarkika 
Raksa included the above four and many such more under 
the term, ‘Apraptakala’ .which means a point of dialectical 
defeat. 

9. Avijnatartha or the unintelligible. A debate has 
to be conducted in dialogues, having words of common 
usage, exact signification and proper accentuation. If it is 
conducted otherwise i. e. in dialogues having words out of 
vogue or of roundabout or far-fetched signification and impro- 

1, T, R. page 389* 
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per articulation, it is charged with the commission of the 
error of ‘Avijnatartha.’ For instance, peculiar terminologies 
like ‘Panca Skandha\ ‘Astikaya* etc. of the Buddhists and the 
Jainas, roundabout expressions, word-puzzles, words notin 
common parlance and equivocal utterances do remain 
unintelligible to the parties to a debate. Bnt Vedanta Desika, 
presumably in memory of his own dialectical pursuits 
concedes to the use of word-puzzles in a debate if the parties 
concerned have so agreed upon. 

10. Arthantara or non-relevancy. Non-relevancy in a 
debate is due to so many causes, as for instance, concealing 
one’s ignorance of the subject or anxiety to show more than 
what one knows or the habit of bamboozling the apponent. 
It is advisable to avoid it in discursive thinking. 

11. Nyuna * or the incomplete. It is a defect of debate. 
It consists in the part procedure of dialectics and is bound 
to vitiate the trend of debate. 

12. Adhika or the over-done. It consists in the over* 
doing of any or every dialectical detail or procedure. 

13. Punarukta or repetition. The arguments that are 
advanced in a debate should be such as to serve the purpose. 
There may be re-inculcation. But repetition or saying 
things over again without any rhyme or reason is bad. For 
instance, such repetition as 

‘Sound is non-eternal’, ‘what is audible is perishable’, etc 
points to the lack of circumspection of the debaters and does 
not allow the debate to run smooth. The ancient Nyaya- 
theorists on dialectics such as Visvarupa, Jayanta and Vara- 
daraja differentiate ‘Sabda-Punarukta* from ‘Punarukta’ 
But Vedanta Desika contends that verbal repetition having 
similarity of meaning is sense-repetition rather than word- 
repetition* 
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14. Ananubhasana or silence. A reply to a faulty 
statement, a superfluity of rejoinder, a malicious interpreta¬ 
tion of the opponent’s argument and an absence of reply or 
rejoinder to a statement—these are the ways and means of 
silence or sleeping over the matter that vitiate the course 
of a debate and are called accordingly 1 Ananubhasana*. 

15. AjnSna or confession of the lack of understanding 
of a particular statement. The show of ignorance with a 
view to befooling the opponent is a defect in the pursuit of 
dialectics. 

16. Apratibha or lack of ingenuity. It consists in one’s 
inability to pursue successfully the dialectical procedure. 
The ancient Nyaya-theorists mean by it one’s inability to hit 
upon a reply. But the Visistadvaitic theorists make the term 
more comprehensive, including in it any kind of inability in 
practising the dialectical discipline from start to finish. 
Vedanta De$ika following Varadaraja does not regard 
physical expressions of lack of ingenuity as ‘Apratibha’. 

17. Viksepa or evasion. One may evade a particular 
dialectical procedure on one thousand and one pretexts. It 
is a defect, an error of commission. It is not only a defect 
of the dialectical pracedure, It amounts to leaving the arena 
for fear of vanquishment. 

18. Matanujna or retaliation. Retort or retaliation is 
no argument. Anxiety to find fault with the opponent amounts 
to admission of one’s own fault. It is a common human 
defect. It arises in one’s desire for victory over the opponent 
rather than in the desire for victory of truth over untruth. 

19. Paryanuyojyopeksana or overlooking the points 
of censure or neglecting the censurable. One may overlook 
the points worth censuring on account of one’s inability to 
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understand the censurable. When a debater does not charge 
his opponent with any dialectical defect when the occasion 
arises, he is himself liable to be charged with the error of 
omission. According to Vacaspati Misra, it is the duty of the 
president or the council of debate to point out the defects in 
the course of discussion. But VisvarQpa and Jayanta think 
that the Vadin or the Prativadin also may point out the 
Nigrahasthanas with a view to testing each other’s alertness 
as the case may be. Vedanta Desika, following Varadaraja 
takes a comprehensive view of this Nigrahasthana. In the 
Vada-type of controversy one may overlook the censurable, 
but, it is an error to do so in the Jalpa and the Vitanda-types 
of controversy. 

20. Niranuyojyanuyoga or censuring the non-censurable. 
According to ancient dialecticians captious criticism or 
counter-criticism, in the course of dialectical pursuit, is called 
'Niranuyojyanuyoga* a point of defeat in the debate. Finding 
fault where it does not lie, missing the right retort and 
wrongly retaliating and making a mess of dialectical errors 
and such other things are included under ‘Niranuyojyanuyoga’ 
that obtains in debates of all the three kinds in the following 
four ways : — 

(i) Anavasaragrahana or untimely retort. It means 
the retaliation, at the advanced stage of the debate, of the 
Vadin by the Prativadin, for the former’s committal of 
dialectical errors in the very first stages; 

(ii) Nigrahasthanabhasavacana or pointing out a parti¬ 
cular dialectical error at a wrong place, missing the right 
retort, charging the opponent with the commission or omission 
of errors hot previously agreed upon and rebuking the oppo¬ 
nent with pardonable error and so on. 

(iii) Chala or quibbling. It means contradicting the 
statements of the opponent in the course of a debate. The 
ancient Nyaya-theorists on dialectics treat it as a category by 
39 
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itself. It is a means of winning dialectical victory in the realm 
of debates of the Jalpa and the Vi tan da-types. Its absence 
in the Vada-type of debates distinguishes it from ‘Jalpa* and 
‘Vitanda 1 . Whereas the theorists on dialectics of the ancient 
school of Nyaya maintain it along with ‘Jati* and ‘Nigraha- 
sthana* as a distinct Nyaya-category, the medieval Naiyayikas 
include it under ‘Niranuyojyanuyoga*. Vedanta Desika and 
the Visistadvaitic theorists on dialectics, following the authors 
of the mediaeval school of Nyaya such as Bhasarvajna (10th 
century A. D.) and Varadaraja (11th century A. DJ, treat it 
as a kind of ‘Niranuyojyanuyoga’. 

Chala has been defined by Vedanta Desika as well as 
Varadaraja as a verbal contradiction of the opponent which 
means taking the words of the opponent in alternative sense 
or in a sense not meant at all or in a fanciful sense. It is 
of three kinds— 

(a) Vakchala or quibbling in respect of an equivocal 
word used in its primary sense. 

(b) Upacaracchala or quibbling in respect of a word 
used in its secondary sense, and 

(c) Tatparyacchala or quibbling in respect of the 
intended sense of a sentence. 

(iv) Jati or sophistical refutation. An argument which 
is not an argument in reality, but an argument in appearance, 
is called Jati—-a Nigrahasthana of the ‘Niranuyojyanuyoga’ 
kind. It is a clever dialectical device of refutations. 
Although it vitiates a debate, yet it is indispensable as a 
dialectical expediency. Its presence or absence in a debate 
changes the nature and course of that debate. Although, it is 
a distinguishing feature of the Jalpa and the Vitanda-types of 
debate, yet its knowledge is necessary for the participants in 
the Vada-type of debate also, as without it, it is impossible to 
tell an argument from a pseudo-argument. As a dialectical 
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device it has been responsible for the writing of masterpieces 
of dialectics, like, the Khandana Khanda Khadya of Sri Harsa 
H-k centur y A.D.) and the Pratyaktattvadipika of Citsukha- 
ca-rya (12th century A.D.) 1 Vedanta Desika is himself a 
p>a.st-master of the dialectical device of ‘Jabs’ as is abundantly 
evident in his Sata Dtisani, a polemical masterpiece of 
Visistadvaita. What, after all, is ‘Jati’ ? It is self-refutation- 
* S vavyaghatakamuttaram’. Vedanta Desika following 
Varadaraja believes in the utility of Jatis or sophistical 
argumentations for keeping the torch of truth aloft in the 
midst of arguments of wranglers and cavillers. He appreciates 
fully VaradarSja’s eulogies of Jatis :— 



‘Let the wise adorn themselves with the wreaths of Jatis 
(sophistical refutations) like jesmine flowers, because it is only 
then that they will sport with dialectical ingenuity (Katha)’. 

The theory of Jati is an old theory of Indian dialectics. 
According to Vatsyayana (4th century A. D.) ‘Jati’ is a 
rejoinder having no specific reason or having a mere analogue. 
XJdyotakara (7th century A. D.) means by ‘Jati’ a rejoinder, 
inefficient enough to refute the argument of the Vsdin, 
involving as it does the self-refutation of the Prativadin 
also. Vacaspati Misr§ (8th century A. D.) defines‘Jati’as 
the mentality of dialectical parity of the Prativadin with the 
Vadin leading to refutations and counter-refutations ending 
nowhere. Udayanacarya, (10th contury A. D.) understands 
by Jati all such self-refuting, destructive criticisms that make 
dialectical discipline a matter of mental gymnastics. 


1„ N. P. and its N.8* commentary page 225 (OhanJchamba). 
2. Tirkika Rakst, page 31U 
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But according to Vedanta Desika ‘Jati’ may be analysed 

as— 

(i) a self-refuting argument advanced in support of 
a thesis, and 

(ii) a self-refuting rejoinder advanced in criticism of a 
thesis. 

The (i) aspect of Jati is implied in the ‘Mahavidyas’ containing 
all possible twists and turns of arguments in proving a thesis 
as the case may be. The (ii) kind of Jati abounds in the 
Khandana Khanda Khadya and such other works. What 
underlies 4 J ati" is essentially the violation of a principle, a 
rule, an accepted tradition or a methodology. A self-refuting 
argument or a self-refuting rejoinder is but the violation of a 
principle, a rule, a tradition or methodology of dialectics. 
This violation of the dialectical discipline may be further seen 
in the following two ways— 

(i) the non-acceptance of the ancillaries of dialectics 
and 

(ii) the non-acceptance of the essentials of dialectics. 
The (i) may be, further, analysed into— 

A—the non-use of the right dialectical ancillaries, and 
B—the use of the wrong dialectical ancillaries, 

The (ii) also may be seen in the following two aspects— 

A. the non-use of dialectical essentials, and 

B, the use of dialectical non-essentials. 

The above analysis of ‘Jati’ is a commonsense-view of 
the problem. It anticipates and pre-determines all the 
possible practical instances of the 24 Jati-varieties of the 
ancient Nyaya. It also underlies all the different definitions 
and characteristics of the 24 Jatis. Besides, it hints at the 
psychological origin of the J ati, either as— 

(i) unintended slip or 
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(ii) as defect of insight and imagination (as implied in 
the ancient Nyaya-view) qr 

(iii) as intellectual or emotional blockade of the Vadin 
or the Prativadin as the case may be. 

Now, it is admited on all hands that Jati is a self- 
refuting refutation. 1 What does ‘self-refuting refutation* 
mean ? Does it mean, as the Nyaya-dialecticians believe, a 
statement involving its own contradiction ? But then, the 
statement will land itself in ‘Ignoratio Elenchi* or the fallacy 
of futile reason. Besides, self-contradiction of a statement, 
if final, means the utter invalidity of the statement itself. 

Now, can ‘self-refuting refutation 1 mean the pqssibility 
of refutation of the rejoinder refuting the thesis ? Pqssibilities 
of refutation may be of three kinds— 

(i) creation of contradiction, 

(ii) indication of invalidation, 

(iii) a mere retaliation. 

The (i) is out of the question as it is impossible for a self? 
refuting statement to contradict another statement The (ii) 
is inadmissible, because the statement of the Vadin meant 
to beguile or bewilder the Prativadin cannot, in turn, beguile 
or bewilder the Vadin also, since, the words meant to denote 
one thing in one w^y cannot denote another thing also in 
another way. The (iii) also is impossible to maintain in #s 
much as retaliations such as quibbling or extra-cogitative 
arguments are different from Jati. 

Now, what does the term ‘self-refutation* mean ? ‘Self- 
refuting refutation' either involving an argument in proof of a 
thesis or involving a rejoinder in disproof of a thesis, means, 
that, after it is brought into being, it leads to regressus ad 


1. N. P. page 120 
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infinitum to avoid which it is necessary to nip it in the bud. 
We know that Ramanuja does not postulate Samavaya 1 or 
intimate relation subsisting in entities, because it involves 
regressus ad infinitum. Jati involves regressus ad infinitum 
and is essentially a self-refuting refutation and as such it has 
to be avoided by all means if the aim of dialectics is to arrive 
at truth. As Jati is a vicious process of argumentation, it is 
futile in the sense that neither can it invalidate the thesis 
nor does it strengthen the anti-thesis. 

Although, the logicians of the ancient Nyaya-school and 
the school of Visistadvaita, dwell, at great length, on the 
definitions and illustrations of the 24 varieties of the Jati, 
yet, they seem to lack the synthetic sense following which, 
as Vedanta Desika points out, all the J ati-varieties can be 
subsumed under the following two 2 : 

(i) Pratipramana Sama Jati, and 

(ii) Pratitarka Sama Jati. 

The (i) i. e. ‘Pratipramana Sama Jati* is a self-refuting argu¬ 
ment and counter-argument involving reasons advanced for 
and against a thesis respectively, with a view to destroying 
opposition as the case may be. The (ii) i. e. ‘Pratitarka 
Sama Jati* is a self-refuting argument and counter-argument 
for and against a thesis respectively, which, involves confuta¬ 
tions or Tarkas for assailing the opposition in dialectical 
encounters. 

21. The last of the N igrahasthanas is Pramanabhasa, a 
dialectical blockade involving the defeat of the person taking 
resort to it in the course of a debate. The ancient Nyaya 
had, instead of this, ‘Hetvabhasas* or fallacies of reason only. 
But the later Naiyayikas, widening the scope of fallacies 

1. £ribhtsya, page 342 

2. N. P. page 232. (Chaukhamba). 
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include in it the fallacies of reason, the fallacies of all kinds 
of means of proof, the fallacies of all kinds of examples, the 
fallacies of tarkas .or confutations and the fallacies of fallacies 
also. Vedanta Desika discusses all these various fallacies 
at great length with a view to showing the necessity of 
avoiding them in the Vada-type of debate. 

The elucidation of all these demerits of debate are 
essential in any theory of dialectics. It points out the 
difference of Katha or dialectical thinking from mere 
‘Pancavayava vakya’ or inferential thinking. 

The merit b of debate 

All the types of debate i.e. Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda are 
good in there own way. If Vada is the ideal of dialectics, 
Jalpa and Vitanda are dialectics in practice. If Vada is for 
the ascertainment of truth, Jalpa and Vitanda are for the 
protection of truth against the onslaughts of untruth. But, none 
of the above types of debate is an argument for the sake of 
argument, constituting as it does the general culture of man. 

Now, dialectics as an art is not only concerned with the 
formulations of rules and regulations or indications of merits 
and demerits of the debate. It is concerned with the 
intellectual and the emotional being of man- A dialectician 
is a philosopher. Dialectics is a pattern of philosophical 
activity and intellectualism. According to the ancient 
Nyaya-dialecticians and the Visistadvaitic dialecticians also 
‘Katha* or dialectics is the intellectual realisation of the 
‘dear delight’ of human life. It is in the practice of dialectics 
that the problems of dialectical demerits vitiating the course 
of debate crop up. 1 It is the clarity of vision and the love 
for truth that can make ‘Katha* or dialectical discourse a 
real discipline of the human mind in search for truth and 
knowledge. 


1. N. P. and N. S. page 269. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE RAMANUJA DARSANA 

Vedanta Desika* s interpretation of the Ramanuja Dar¬ 
sana is not an intellectual discernment, but, a deep personal 
realisation amounting to a Darsana in itself. The springs 
of the philosophy of Visistadvaita starting from Natha Muni 
(9th century A. D.), gaining momentum in Yamunacarya 
(10th century A. D.) and perennially streaming through 
Ramanuja, (11th century A. D.) seem to meet their objective 
in Vedanta Desika (1268 to 1369 A.D.) alone. Hence it is 
that many an exponent of Ramanuja preceeding and influenc¬ 
ing Vedanta Desika has met, if not a total, at least, a partial 
eclipse from Vedanta Desika. 

The most outstanding conception of the Ramanuja 
Darsana is the conception of ‘Visistadvaita’ or the synthetic 
unity of God, man and nature. The most outstanding 
study—the Sarlraka Pravacana Vrata—of Vedanta Desika 
in regard to the Ramanuja Darsana is his insight into the 
real nature of ‘Visistadvaita’ in its most comprehensive sense 
viz. epistemological, logical, ethical, religious, metaphysical, 
aesthetical and even transcendental. ‘Visistadvaita’ is not 
the harmonization of the claims of dualism and monism. 1 
It is not that since Madhva would put forth the anti-thesis of 
Dvaita, Ramanuja suggests in logical and chronological 
priority the syn-thesis of A dvaita and Dvaita, 'Visistadvaita 1 
is the only realisation of reality possible to human beings 
and willed by the Divine Being. It is the concentrated 
wisdom of the Veda, the Upanisad, the Vedanta, the Gita 
and the seers. It is the ‘Darsana* of the One Absolute 


1. as. 5.12. 
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Being immanent as well as transcendent in Its diverse 
becomings. 

Categories of Ramanuja Darsana. 

‘Visistadvaita', the supreme reality of Ramanuja Darsana 
is the real reality, the real realisation and the real fact of 
attainment. The terms, ‘Visistadvaitam* and ‘Brahman* 
and ‘Isvara’ all mean the same Supreme Being, 1 the same 
Ultimate Reality. Darsana stands for Truth and Value and 
Beauty. Truth and Value and Beauty form one Reality 
called Visistadvaitam. ‘Visistadvaitam’ is the only ‘Prameya’ 
or the knowable that can be realised through the realisation 
of the aspects of reality. It is the only ‘metaphysical 
category* the knowledge of which is most conducive to the 
summum bonum of man. Even the philosophers of the school 
of pluralistic realism of Nyaya-Vaisesika, who had long 
analysed reality into 6 or 7 categories, have, as a logical culmi¬ 
nation of their thesis, felt for the inherent, constitutive unity of 
all reality. The Ramanuja Darsana is not destructive of the 6 
or 7 pluralistic categories of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. In fact it is 
intensely constructive in the sense that it gives a reorientation 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika view in its postulation of the supreme 
category of ‘Visistadvaita*. The polemic war waged by 
the Sankara-school of monism 9 against the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
categories seems to be pointless in the sence that it takes no 
account of the inner spirit of the pluralism of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika-systems ultimately pointing to a supreme monism 
as suggested by Bhasarvajna and Vasudeva, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika-philosophers of the 9th-10th centuries A. D., who 
seem to have been thrown into oblivion by the succeeding 
generations of Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas busy with Tarka 
to the exclusion of Darsana. The trends of the thoughts of 

1. T. T. page IS. 

2. Cf. Khagdana Kha^da Kbsdya. 

40 
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Bhlsarvajna and Vasudeva find reception from the meta¬ 
physics of Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika. The following 
ideas of the above Nyaya-philosophers 1 — 

^ cfc^Tt fRT^rq: * g 

i, 

and the view of Vedanta Desika 3 — 

f 3f5r^H sw5TwriT^?mT 

i ^ ^ civwi^rr- 

■WW cT% ?r: U, 

are suggestive of the spirit of unity inherent in multiplicity* 

Unity is the only Darsana. ‘Brahman’ is unity. All 
have to ultimately realise the One, the Brahman. Some realise 
It as irreconcilable with diversity; others intuit It as reali¬ 
sable in and through, diversity. The Sankara-school that 
cannot reconcile unity to multiplicity, Brahman to Brah¬ 
ma nda, negates the many to posit the One. But the school of 
Ramanuja realises Reality as unity in diversity or as the Being 
in the becomings. The Reality is not in conflict with appear¬ 
ance. It is, on the contrary, energizing the realities 
relational to It. The terms ‘Absolute Reality’ and ‘Reality 
in relations’ does not mean higher and lower reality. The 
Absolute is in the relations, the relations beings reconciled 
and composed in the Absolute. 

Unity according to Sankara is non-duality, a negative 
conception. It is undifferentiated. But according to Rama¬ 
nuja, Unity is synthesis, a positive conception, the elements 
of which can be differentiated. The Darsana of Ramanuja 
is not ‘Visesanadvaita’ but, ‘Visistadvaita’ which means 

1. Nyfiya Sara with Yfieudeva’e commentary, page 81. 

2. N. P. page 500 (Benarea edn.). 
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that Brahman in Its attributes of matter and souls is one 
or that Brahman is a synthetic unity in which are composed 
the elements of matter and souls. 

The knowledge of Reality as undifferentiated—‘Nir- 
visesa* and non-dual—*Advaita* is beyond the capacity of 
man’s mind, and as such it means the negation of everything. 
But the realisation of Reality as unity distinguishable in Its 
constitutive elements and discernible in Its essence is possible 
to man’s mind and as such stands for the affirmation of 
everything. The first may be a deduction from the limi¬ 
tations of the dialectic of reason, but, the second is the 
result of the faultless dialectic of intuition. 

The highest category or the only Reality in metaphy¬ 
sical categorisation, according to the Ramanuja Darsana, is 
Brahman. This Brahman is identical in essence with Isvara 
or Narayana or Srinivasa. Hence it is that Its realisation 
forms the main concern of the Vedanta metaphysics. 1 If, 
however, It were an undifferentiated, one absolute existence, 
there could be no point, then, in Its inquiry or realisation. It is 
the Snpreme knowable, the other objects of knowledge being 
but the parts, the adjuncts, the revelations of this Reality. 
Hence Vedanta Desika suggests that it is the Brahman, the 
One Absolute Reality which is the only metaphysical category 
in Ramanuja Darsana. According to him, there is absolutely 
no distinction between the assertion that Brahmari is the One 
Reality and the assertion that Cit-Acit and Isvara form the 
constitutive parts of the One Reality. Unity means the 
unity of the ‘Visista* or the Being in its becomings and 
difference means the difference of the Visesanas, the indivi¬ 
dual elements of the Beiog-in-Its-becoming. 

The precursors of the Ramanuja Darsana such as 
Natha Muni and Yamunacarya favour the first categorisation 


N. P. page 510. 
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according to which the Tattvas are three, each different in 
itself, but harmoniously composed in the unity of the Being- 
in-Its-becoming. Ramanuja shifts the burden from difference 
to unity and prefers the second categorisation according to 
which the Tattva i.e. Brahman or Reality is one, a unity 
amidst distinct elements of Its constitution. Vedanta Desika 
takes both the above categories of Reality to be perfectly in 
keenpig with the spirit of Visistadvaita. 

There is a third categorisation according to which the 
Tattvas are three viz. Bhokta, the soul who enjoys, Bhogya, 
the objects of enjoyment and Prerita, the Being controlling 
the Bhogya and the Bhokta. Although this categorisation is 
sanctioned by the scriptures, yet it does not point to the 
stuff out of which all comes into existence and the knowledge 
of which amounts to the knowledge of all that is and has its 
being. Much is implied in this categorisation as for instance 
Kala or time, other than Bhokta or Bhogya or Prerita is 
implicit in it, being the essential adjunct of the objects of 
experience. Moreover, the delineation of the nature of the 
above three Tattvas presuposes the delineation of the deter¬ 
mining characters and the defining details i.e. the ‘adravyas*. 
Thus, although the categorisation is Visistadvaitic, yet, it is 
not so comprehensive as it ought to have been. 1 

The fourth categorisation according to ‘Visistadvaitins 
themselves 8 contains Tattvas numbering 25 or 26 or even 27 : 

(a) The 25 Tattvas iucluding the 24 Tattvas of the 
Sankhya (with somewhat different significance) 
such as Acit or Prakrti or Avyakta, Mahat, 
Ahankara, 11 Indriyas, 5 Tanmatras, 5 Bhutas 
and the Jiva implying its Antaryamin i. e. the 
Brahman. 


I. N. P. Page 510. 

3. N. P. page 611 and N. 8 . page 86. 
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(b) The 26 Tattvas including the 24 Sankhya Tattvas, 
the Purusa and the Parama Puruja or the 
Brahman. 

(c) The 27 Tattvas including Kala, besides the above 
24 Tattvas and the Jlva and the Isvara. 

But, as Vedanta Des'ika suggests,’ the above categori- 
:iQn is defective in as much as it contains such constituents 
cannot be ‘Tattvas’ or categories in the ultimate analysis, 
•mg, as they are but the effects of their causes. Though 
e above is the number of categories in Ramanuja Darsana, 
it, the Tattva underlying them as their ground and goal is 
tie, the Brahman, the Supreme Being- 

*TCT rTcTt | 

srtafsfifr : n* 

Even when the Tattvas number 25 or 26 or 27, they 
a ve as their ultimate substance and sustenance, the 
> a.ratattva, the Brahman alone. Thus the 36 Tattvas of the 
5 aivagamas such as — 

1. & 2 Tattvas of Maya and Purusa, 

5 Suddha Tattvas of Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, Isvara 
and Vidya. 

5 Tattvas of K§la, Niyati, Kala, Avidya and Raga and 

24. Tattvas of Prakrti, Mahat, Ahankara etc. 
are, as Vedanta Desika 3 says, superfluous, their categorisation 
"being unscientific. ‘Maya* ‘Purusa’ and ‘Siva’ of the 5aiva 
-S.gamas are equivalent to Acit, Cit and Isvara of Visistadvaita 
in respect of their existence and essence with the only 
difference that the ‘Siva’ of the Saivagama is not ‘Isvara’ of 
Visistadvaita in as much as the latter i.e, Isvara of Visista- 

1. N. P. page 511. 

2. N. S. Page 7o (Madras). 

3. N. 8. Pag. 70-78. 
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dvaita is Sasvatasiva’ or simply speaking Naiayana. As 
according to Visistadvaita, the Isvara is realised as the only 
Tattva being the Sarlrin of Cit and Acit, forming the Joarira, so 
is ‘Siva’ in Saiva-philosophy conceived of as the only Tattva 
having His Sakti manifestating itself as Maya and Purusa 
i.e. acit and cit. ‘Raga’ as a distinct Tattva in 6aivism is 
not justified because it is subsumed under Jnana or conscious¬ 
ness in its aspect of affection or attachment. ‘Vidya. as a 
separate entity is likewise untenable as it is nothing else than 
the causal collocation of knowledge. What is ‘Kali’ is 
but a state or stage of Prakrti, called •Aksara 1 and as such 
it cannot be held to be the cause of the manifestation of 
creativity in the self. ‘Niyati* of the Saivagama philosophy 
amounts to the will of the Being and thus it cannot be a 
material evolution. ‘Kata* or time is a material evolute. 
The number of the Tattvas cannot be more than 25 or 26 
or 27. The Tattvas are not 36 as the §aivagamas recognise 
or as Varada Visnu Misra, the Visistadvaitic philosopher also 
admits. 1 Thus it is more philosophical to realise the one 
Reality - the Brahman - ‘Brahmaikameva tattvam* - as it 
is this that includes all the other objects of experience. 
The existence and the essence of Reality form the object of 
our transcendental intuitive experience brought about by an 
intensive culture of our spiritual being. 

Visi$tadvaitins have a fifth categorisation of reality 
according to which the Tattvas number four or five — 

(i) Pradhana. 

(ii) Purusa implying (iii Parama Purusa) 

(iv) Vyakta and 

(v) Kala. 

But the supreme significance of this also is the *Aikya r or 


1. K. 8. Pago 93. 
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the ‘Vaisistya* of Reality otherwise no Darsana of the Tattva 
par excellance viz. Brahman can be possible. 

In a way the 12 Tattvas of the Nyaya metaphysics are 
acceptable to Visistadvaita. Thus comes into being the 
sixth categorisation in which are included the following 12 
Tattvas 1 — 

X. Atman meaning (i) Isvara, the all-conscious, the 
all-powerful and the all-pervading reality, and 
(ii) Jlva, the self-conscious soul. 

2. §arlra meaning (i) Karmaja or caused by Karma 
such as the Sarlra of all the living beings and 

(ii) Akarmaja or uncaused by Karma, i. e. eternal 
such as the Sarira of Isvara, 

3. Indriya meaning the 5 organs of sensation, the 5 

organs of conation and the Manas i. e. the mind, 
all being the evolutes of the ego--the Sattvika 
Ahankara. 

4. Artha or objects of sensuous experience. 

5. Buddhi or consciousness i. e. the Dharma Bhuta 
jnana which means the illumination of the objects 
for the sake of the conscious being. 

6. Manas, the extraordinary cause of memory and 
recollection—a sense-organ. 

7* Pravrtti or the functioning of the physical, the 
mental and the spiritual beings of all of us. 

8. Dosa or the causes of Pravrtti such as attachment, 
aversion, inertia and so on. 

9. Pretyabbava or transmigration. 

10. Phala, the result of Pravrtti. 

1 1. Duhkham or pleasure and pain and 


1. N. P. page 6Q9 t 
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12. Apavarga i. e. the ultimate bliss resulting from the 
realisation of Brahman, the Being of our being, the 
ground and the goal of the cosmos. 

According to Visistadvaita, the categories of the Vaisesika 
atomism such as Dravya, Guna, Karma, Samanya, Vise§a, 
Samavaya and Abhava are not of any immediate use, so far as 
Brahmanubhava or the ultimate realisation of the highest 
philosophical and spiritual truth and ideal is concerned. 

Hence almost all the Visistadvaitic writers of the post- 
Ramanuja-period prefer a seventh categorisation which is 
in keeping with the spirit of the Vaisesika-system. The 
underlyieg idea of this seems to be the advocacy of the 
realistic character of Visistadvaita as distinguished from the 
idealistic and the absolutistic trends of Nirvisesadvaita. In 
fact, Vedadta Desika’s main contribution to Ramanuja 
Darsana lies in the study—systematic and synthetic—of the 
ultimate principle or principles of the cosmic existence. 
Ramanuja has succinctly propounded and elucidated ‘Visista- 
dvaita’ and Vedanta Desika has systematized the Darsana of 
Ramanuja. In scientific analysis, as Vedanta Desika contends, 
the categories of the pluralistic realism of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
have to give way to the categories of the monistic realism of 
Visistadvaita. The seven categories of Dravya (substance), 
Guna (qualities), Karma (motion), Samanya (generality), 
Visesa (particularity), Samavaya (inherence) and Abhava 
(non-existence) which characterise the Vaisesika-system and 
which are also implied in the Nyaya are subsumed under the 
following two categories of Visistadvaita : l 

(i) Dravya (substance). 

(ii) Adravya (other than substance). 

Dravya i. e. substance is common to both the Vaisesikas 

1. N- P. page 610, 
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find the Visistadvaitins. But the conception of Dravya is not 
the same in the two systems. Both the systems acknowledge 
the essential character of Dravya. The essential character of 
Dravya means its substantiality realisable through the reali¬ 
sation of its character as the Samavayin or the Upadana (the 
material cause) of things coming into being. But they differ as 
regards the conception of causality and hence they put forth 
different conceptions of Dravya also. Whereas the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika analyses the Dravya as Samavayi Karana and 
lienee different from the effects, Visistadvaita takes the Dravya, 
the Upadana to be abiding in the effects which are no other 
than the changes of its states or stages. There are 9 Dravyas 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy-earth, water, 
light, air, ether, time, space, soul and mind and all of them are 
independent. How and why they work together to consti¬ 
tute the cosmos remains a mystery. But according to 
Visi$tadvaita, Dravya is subdivided as follows 1 :— 

Dravya or substance. 

I _ 

Jada i. e. material. Ajada i. e. non-material. 


(i) Avyakta or Prakrti (ii) Kala or time. | 
or Acit i.e. matter. _ | 

Pratyak or that which Parak or that whose 
is self-aware. awareness depends on 

| something other than 

| ~ " I itself. [ 

(i) JIva i. e. the self- (ii) Isvara i. e. Brahman j 

conscious soul. the transcendentally j 

omniscient Being. | 

r-i 

(iii) Nitya VibhQti or Para (iv) Mati or Dharma 

Prakrti i.e. the ever- Bhuta Jnana i.e. 

effulgent transcendental consciousness, 

matter, the pure body 

of Isvara. __ 

1. N. S. Page 16 and T. M. K. 1.6 and 7. 
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Tt is clear from the above classification that the ultimate 
reality is the self-aware supreme transcendental Being and 
the six-fold substances such as Avyakta, Kala, Jlva, Isvara, 
Nitya Vibhati and Mati are all composed in It. Isvara as 
the self-aware substance or the Pratyak-principle is the same 
as the Brahman, the Supreme Transcendental Being, a 
unity in the twofold states of evolution and involution 
of the cosmos. Thus what finally emerges is Brahman, the 
Supreme Substance on which depend ‘cit* and ‘acit*, the 
unconscious and the conscious substances. The rest i. e. 
'Kala*, ‘Dharma Bhuta Jnana* and ‘Nitya Vibhati* merge 
their separate existences in Acit, Jlva-Isvara and Isvara 
respectively, being, as they are, but their Visesanas or 
Prakaras or essentially inalienable adjuncts. As Kala, 
Dharma Bhuta Jnana and Nitya Vibhuti are the Visesmas 
for acit, Jlva-Isvara and Isvara respectively, so, are Cit and 
Acit but the Visesanas for Brahman, the Supreme Trans¬ 
cendental Substance, the Being, the Life, the All-in all of 
the Universe. 

The 24 Gunas or qualities of the Vaisesikas are not 
scientifically mutually exclusive. As for instance, the Gunas 
of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition supposed to be 
inhering in the soul are in reality but the aspects of cons¬ 
ciousness. The Gunas of Dharma and Adharma are essen¬ 
tially the ‘Divine will to protect’ and the ‘Divine will to 
punish* which in turn are but the aspects of Divine Omni- 
science. ‘Buddhi’ is not essentially exclusively a Guna in 
as much as it partakes of the character of a Dravya, being, 
as it is, an abiding entity in the changes of its states of 
expansion and contraction. Thus the category of ‘Guna* in 
addition to the category of ‘Dravya* as posited by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika is not acceptable to Visi^tadvaita. Visistadvaita 
accepts only ‘Adravya* in addition to ‘Dravya*. ‘Dravya’ in 
ultimate realisation me^ns ‘Brahman/ In metaphysical 
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categorisation Dravya is cit, acit and Isvara. In scientific 
analysis Dravya is cit, acit, Isvara, Dharma Bhuta Jnana, 
Kala and Nitya Vibhuti. And ‘Adravya* stands for Suttva, 
Rajas, Tamas, Rupa, Rasa, Gandha, Sparsa, Sabda, Samyoga 
and Sakti. 

•Karma’ or motion as a distinct category has been 
accepted by the Vaisesika and some Visistadvaitic philoso¬ 
phers also. 1 But some Vis stadvaitins, the predecessors of 
Vedanta De&ka, contend that between the causal collocation 
of movement of things and the ensuing movement there is 
no need of postulating an entity called Karma or motion, 
In fact, it is Samyoga or conjunction alone that is responsible 
for our knowledge of movement at some place and mere 
contact, at another. Vedanta Desika, who holds Karma 
or motion to be a perceptible entity, subsumes it, on the 
implied authority of Ramanuja, under the category of 
‘Adruvya*. 

4 SSmanya* or generality, a separate category in the 
Vaisesika-system is not at all acceptable to the Vedantic 
schools. As the effect, say, the jar is but the change of 
state—real in Ramanuja, apparent in Sankara—of the 
cause, say, the clay, so, the conception of the jar as an 
‘avayavin,’ a whole, composed of the 4 avayavas’, the parts 
is not acceptable to the Vedantins. Consequently, the 
conception of ‘Samanya’, 'jarness’, for instance, following 
from the conception of the ‘jar’ as an 4 Avayavin’, a whole, 
composed of ‘avayavas’ or parts is also un-Vedantic. 3 

The experience of similarity in day-to-day life is not 
the experience of ‘generality* or ‘genus 1 as an entity other 
than the object it inheres in, but, the experience, at the most, 


It Nt P. page C02. 
2. K. P* page 497. 
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of an individualistic constitution or configuration of the 
object as such. 

The ‘Visesa* of the Vaisesika Analysit is a superfluous 
assumption according to Visistadvaita. The Vaisesikas 
speculate over Visesa as a separate entity that explains inner 
distinctions in the eternal atoms and the other eternal entities. 
The Vedantins do not take the cosmos to be an atomic 
configuration, nor do they recognize any eternal character 
pertaining to the ether and the space and so on. According 
to them the distinctive character of an object is self- 
constitutive and not the creation of a super-sensible Visesa or 
particularity. The eternal entities such as ‘Acit’, ‘Cit* and 
Tsvara’ differ essentially due to the differences of their innate 
constitution. The ‘Acit’ differs from the ‘Cit* and the Tsvara’ 
by virtue of the fact that while the former is inert, the latter 
are self-aware. The ‘Cit’ differs from the—Tsvara 7 on account 
of the fact that while the former is atomic and attributive 
the latter is all-pervasive, and substantive. Thus, there is 
no necessity of a,‘Visesa’ to distinguish one eternal entity 
1 from the other. 

The postulation of Samavaya is necessary for the expla¬ 
nation of the experience of the inter-relatedness of Dravya 
and Gtfna and so on which'are' essentially independent entities 
. according to the Ny ay a-Vaisesika schools. But the Vedantiris 
regard ‘Samavaya’ as an unnecessary assumption in as much as 
.it leads to ‘anavastha’ or infinite regress as when one wants 
to know the relation which relates, say, Dravya and Sama¬ 
vaya or Guna and Samavaya and so on, one has to postulate 
‘Samavaya* ad infinitum. Thus the Sahkara-Vedantins 
explain the mutual relatedness of things and properties 
• on' the principle of ‘Svarupa Sarfcbandha* or identity 
which means that the substance is - one and the* same 
manifesting itself in its attributes and that the substance is 
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1, the attributes being apparent in respect of being the forms 
the states of the abiding substance. Just against this, the 
rnanuja-Vedantins believe in ‘Aprthak Siddhi-Sambandha’, 
ich is not an independent category like ‘Samavaya 1 but a 
icept of dependence and subservience existing in the 
Eerent units of the universe right from the humble insect to 
5 Almighty Being. 

Abhava or negation in Nyaya-Vaisesika, as a distinct 
tegory of experience is vehemently criticised by Vigista- 
aita. The theory of causality called the ‘Arambha Vada’ 
lich presupposes Abhava, gets a categorical denial from the 
irnanuja-school. 

It follows from the above that the Brahman in Its 
•ahmanbood means, in strict metaphysical analysis, Brahman 
Cit-and-Acit, or the Dravya abiding in and through the 
iravyas. Thus for the theoretical Visjtadvaita, the 6 sub- 
.tegories of Dravya and the 10 main varieties of Adravyas 
e absolutely necessary. But the practical Visistadvaita 
,nnot allow itself to end in the sphere of mataphysical cate- 
uries meant for mental analysis and intellectual discernment, 
hie real categorisation of reality according to the practical. 
amanuja-Darsana, as Vedanta Desika asserts, is something 
se. 1 What is the real nature of our experience, our reali- 
.tion of Reality ? It is deep love and devotion to the 
■ound and the goal of our experience. On its advent alone 
Le Reality draws us nearest to itself. Thus the ultimate 
Ltegory of Ramanuja Darsana is ‘Deep Love and Devotion 5 
tiich surrenders all its interests and even itself to the 
Tltimate Object, the Transcendental Divine, pervading 
very thing, everywhere. It is this which is the real category, 
le Tattva, or the Prameya. Anything else stands simply for 
:s sake. All our wisdom and all our actions get their supreme 

1* N. E, page £11*514. > . *" 
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value and importance through It alone. It is our constant, 
‘deep, loving meditation alone in which Reality is imme¬ 
diately intuited and what results is Bliss Eternal. In the 
height of love for Reality, it is called Bhakti; in the supreme 
climax of this love, it becomes Piapatd or Saranagati or 
Vasikarana of the Parama Purusa. All the diverse systems 
and schools are but approaches to it. It is this which is the 
Darsana of the ‘Vaisistya’ or the ‘Aikya* or the * Visistadvaita* 
of reality. In its sweep it intuits Reality as a Unity which 
can be distinguished in its component parts of Isvara or God, 
the Brahman to be sure, Jlva or Soul and Prakrti or Matter. 
Now, we shall study, following Vedanta Desika, ,the three 
distinct entities constituting ‘Visistadvaita*. 

2 . Isv'ira or God. 

The philosophy of Visistadvaita means the philosophy of 
the oneness and the absoluteness of Isvara, the Ttanscendental 
Divine Being in the universal becoming of man and natnre. 
There is no attempt here at the reconciliation of the irreconci¬ 
lable i. e. the unity of the diversities or the non-difference of 
the differences or the identity of the multiplicities. The 
supreme sense of Divine Unity is realised in the ontological, 
the spiritual and the super-spiritual subservience of miud and 
matter to God. God in His real transcendental essence and 
existence is not different from God as grasped by human mind 
in the respect of His cosmic immanence, His cosmic powers, 
His incarnations and even His images meant for the sensuous 
adoration of man. The Divine Personality as the conscious 
power of being, the conscious centre of knowledge and the 
Infinite Being enjoying eternally the bliss of multiple mani¬ 
festations is the same as Brahman, the Impersonal Absolute 
Reality, the Infinite Existence—Consciousness—Bliss eternally 
pervading everything everywhere. There is no difference 
whatsoever in the Reality termed as Isvara and Brahman, 
NSrayaja and Vasudeva and so on. The difference of 
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nomenclature is the expression of the realisation of the fulness 
of Reality through human avenues of religion and philosophy, 
theology and mysticism, aesthetics and poetry and what not. 
The Brahman of Philosophy and the Isvara of religion mean 
the same Reality. The intuition of the Brahman and the 
devotion to God mean the same realisation of Reality. The 
‘Ghataka’ Srutis or the Antaryami-Srutis contain the real 
insight into the significance of the ‘Bheda-'Srutis that analyse 
Reality and its revelations and the ‘Abheda’-^rutis that point 
to the Absolute Reality as 1 Neither absolute 

non-difference nor absolute difference is the real nature of 
Reality. Reality is a Transcendental entity to which all the 
diversity is eternally and alogically related. 

God can be known by intuition alone . 

The Visistadvaita Vedanta, as Vedanta Desika following 
Ramanuja understands it, precludes the possibility of human 
reasoning in the sphere of the realisation of God. The 
Nyaya, the Vaisesika and the Yoga philosophies resort to 
anumana or reasoning and argumentation to prove the 
existence of God. The logical and dialectical demonstration 
of Divine Existence in the Kusumanjali and the Atma Tattva- 
Viveka of the illustrious Udayanacarya is a g r eat philosophi¬ 
cal attempt, indeed, to uphold theism against materialism, 
subjectivism, nihilism and scepticism of all types and manners. 
But what it ultimately proves is not the real Being, the 
Transcendental Reality, but only an aspect of It viz. the fact 
of Its being the Instrumental cause of the cosmos. 3 God in 
His real essence and existence is the Primal Cause, the 
Material Ground, the very warp and woof of the cosmic 
evolution 3 and as such He can be integrally intuited and 
lovingly contemplated upon by all of us who are essentially 
His becomings. He is not subject to transmutation in the 

1. Sarvfirtba Siddhi on T. M. K. 9, 29, 

2 & 3- NS. page 230. 
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sense that He becomes the cosmos. He is ever immune 
from all changes and imperfections in as much as it is He 
who is ever the transsendental being and it is His becomings 
that happen to be subject to change and mutation, 

Reasoning and argumentation cannot prove God. One 
argument may be counteracted by another argument and there 
may be no end to argumentation , 1 But the Sastraic intuition 
has all the finality of vision and insight. And what is realised 
and realisable through §astra is not God as the instrumental 
cause but God as the ground and the guide and the goal of 
the cosmos or the Divine Personality in His fulness of 
powers, 

God is tJie First and the Final Cause of the Cosmos . 

The Vedantic inquiry into God is the inquiry into 
the First Cause of all that is and has its being. Different 
.exponents of the Vedanta approach the problem in different 
ways. Sankara conceives of Reality as the ground of all 
revelations, which, in ultimate analysis, turn out to be but 
illusory. Thus the Brahman as the First Cause is intuited 
as qualified with Avidya or the principle of individuation or 
the power of illusory manifestation. Bhaskara postulates 
Brahman, the First Cause as composed of two parts-the 
first, the spiritual or the Cit-part and the second, the material 
or the Acit-part. The Brahman undergoes transformation 
in the transformation of Its material elements. It is, like 
wise, subject to transmigration in the transmigration of Its 
spiritual element under the impact of limitations following 
from the mutation of matter, Yadava Prakasa imagines 
Causal Reality to be pure universal Being, underlying its 
triple aspects or potencies of Cit-Acit-Isvara or man-nature- 
God. Accordingly, it is the deep ocean of Being with foams, 
bubbles and waves of man. nature and God that becomes 
1. N. S. page 232, 
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the cosmic phenomenon. What it means is that the human 
mind cannot conceive of Reality as the ground of the 
cosmic revelation without conceiving of its distinctive nature 
or feature or function or power of becoming. But what the 
Visistadvaitic philosopher Ramanuja and his chief exponent 
Vedanta Desika do is to bring out the real sense of Brahman 
or Isvara, as the One Divine Absolute Reality and as the 
First and the Final Cause of all the cosmic effectualisations. 
What it means is that Brahman or Isvara, the Reality, the 
principle of cosmic causality is essentially the immutable 
Substence eternally associated with Its attributes, Its powers, 
Its distinguishing features, Its media of expression. This 
Reality undergoes change or transformation not in the respect 
of the transformation of Its real transcendental essence and 
existence, but, in the respect of the transformation of the 
states of Its attributes, Its powers, Its distinguishing features, 
Its media of expression . 1 Any change of Reality in Its 
revelations is but figurative, symbolical, indirect. Reality is 
rich in expression, but, it never suffers any limitation through 
Its expressions. 

The acit, the material attribute or the non-sentient 
medium of expression of the Brahman has two essential states, 
the subtle and the gross. The effectualisation of ‘acit’ 
is the passing over of matter from its subtle material state 
to its gross material state. Similarly the material involution is 
the passing over of matter from its gross material state to 
its subtle material state. The Cit or the spiritual attribute 
or the sentient medium of expression of the Brahman has no 
states in regard to its self-sentient spiritual being and essence. 
What it has by way of the change of its states is the con¬ 
traction and the expansion of its attributive consciousness 
under the impact of its Karma, in the vortex of Saibsara. 
Thus what is spiritual effectualisation is but directly appli- 


li N. S. page 233. 
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cable to the attributive consciousness of the soul, and only 
indirectly to the self-sentient spiritual being. There is no 
evolution or involution, thus* of Reality, the Brahman, the 
Isvara in Its real absolute divine essence. Directly evolution 
and involution apply to the states of the attributes of the 
Divine causal substance. It is only indirectly that they apply 
to the attributes of the substance as such. The substance 
in Its real spiritual essence ; may, however, be looked upon 
as subject to evolution and involution in a figurative 
sense only. 

While Sankara fails to analyse the real cause; Bhas- 
kara, the pure cause and Yadava Prakasa, the divine cause, 
Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika grasp the real, the pure and 
the divine causal Substance, which immutable in Itself 
undergoes changes from the causal state to the effectual 
state, directs the cosmic principles of mind and matter in 
the evolution of the cosmos, rules over the elements of the 
cosmic manifestation, underlies the universe of nature and 
man and to crown all, becomes the ultimate goal of all 
spiritual realisation possible to us in our terrestrial as well as 
transcendental existences. 

Creation is the spontaneous manifestation of joy in the heart 

of Reality . 

God, the perfect personality or the perfection of im¬ 
personal existence—bliss-consciousness has unbounded joy 
as one of the permanent aspects of His essence and existence. 
It is this divine delight in the heart of Reality that is the 
real source and sustenance of creation. It is this that shines 
in the Omniscience of the Devine Being, in the self-sentience 
of the soul and in the multiple material becomings. It is 
this that is responsible for the ‘Aprthak Siddhi’ or the divine 
relation of God to God’s creation. It is this that defies our 
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logical demonstration. It is only our integral intuitive love 
that can comprehend it and enjoy it . 1 

God is overflowing with divine delight. In His cosmic 
expression He allows no restriction! to the law of life—the 
Karmic law—to have its full round. What He does is but 
to take on the full responsibility of the Karmic Law, the 
Law of Life. The law of Karma is transfigured by the 
Law of Krpa. The creation is indeed the recreation and 
the rejoicing of the Creator. 

Isvara the highest of religion is identical with Brahman , the 
highest of Philosophy and He is knowable as well as nameable. 

Although the mind of man cannot exhaust the Divine 
Content, which in any analysis remains ever the full Divine 
Essence, ever transcendentally true and good and beautiful, 
yet, it can grasp It in the aspects of Its immanence and 
manifestation in and through the cosmic phenomena . 2 
Human language, howsoever imperfect it may be, does 
contain the power of expression of Reality in its entirety. 
Th*re is no need, thus, to twist and torture the sacred 
Vedantic texts as Sankara and Bhaskara and Yadava Prakasa 
do. What is required is the synthetic sense, the supreme 
understanding of such texts before we can comprehend God, 
the Divine Reality and express the Divine Nature in 
our language. God in His universe and Brahman in Its 
transcendental existence mean the same Primal Divine Reality. 

God is qualified with Divine Qualities. 

The Nirvisesadvaitin’s conception of Brahman as the 
qualityless Reality or the non-differentiated pure universal 
existence-consciousness-bliss is, according to the Visi$tadvaitins, 
neither real nor realisable. What is ‘qualitylessness’ ? A kind 

_ 1. T. M. K. 3.1. 

2. T. M. K. 3.3 
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of quality, to be sure, 1 Brahman, characterised with ‘quali¬ 
ty lessness’, becomes the qualified Brahman. If, however, 
It were not so qualified, It remains essentially the Divine 
Being, qualified with the qualities of His essence and exis¬ 
tence, His supreme transcendence and His absoluteness. All 
the Divine qualities of Omniscience, Omnipotence etc. follow 
from the transcendental Being of the Divine, which can be 
determined as the being of reality of consciousness, of infinity, 
of bliss, of perfection and never as the identity of the pure 
differenceless absolute reality. It is the being of God, which, 
in the fulness of its manifestation, is the presupposition of the 
Divine Life in the Divine, Universe i. e. the Daya-Llla of the 
Bhagavan in the Vaikuntha or the Para Prakrti or the Nitya 
Vibhuti. 

The qualities of God such as cosmic causality, cosmic 
immanence, cosmic control and so on define His self-deter¬ 
mining and self-determined transcendental essence. God is 
‘Divya-Mangala-Vigraha, 5 the most perfect spiritual personality 
having myriad means of manifestation. God, the 6aririn of 
His Sarlra constituted by the universe of man and nature is 
the same as the Supreme Reality of intuition. 

Qod is immune from oil change and imperfection . 

All the elements of matter and mind are conditioned by 
space, time and causality. It is only God who conditions 
space and time and causality in and through His Divine 
essence and existence. In the eternity of time, in the infinity 
of space, in the seif-consciousness of the soul, in the self¬ 
luminosity of consciousness and in each and every conception 
of eternity and infinity it is God alone who is ever immanent 
and yet transcendent. Divine Omnipotence does not mean 
the possibility of the impossible, but, the spiritual guidance 
over the actualisation of the possible alone. 3 

1. N. S. page 227. 

2. T.M.K.3.77. 
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Isvara as 1 Cidacidvisista* is the subject of J^edantic inquiry 
and Vedantic realisation . 

The Vedanta does not and cantiot inquire into the 
undifferentiated and the undifferentiable Reality of the 
Nirvisesadvaitic concept. The Absolute of Sankara is immune 
from all relations or distinctions or differences. But according 
to Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika such an Absolute cannot 
be the ground and the goal of cosmic phenomena and hence. 
It can form no snbject for the Vedantic study, let alone, 
the Vedantic Sadhana. Accordingly, the Absolute of the 
Ramanuja Darsana and the God of Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism 
is the same Reality which is the Perfect Personality as 
hinted at in the 1st Adhyaya of the Vedanta Sutras, the First 
and the Final Cause as pointed out in the Ilnd Adhyaya 
of the Vedanta Sutras, the ultimate means of spiritual reali¬ 
sation as discussed in the Illrd Adhyaya of the Vedanta 
Sutras and last but not the least, the real goal of all life as 
intuited in the IVth or the final Adhyaya of the Vedanta 
Sutras. There is thus a complete spiritual synthesis in the 
Vedanta which follows from the spiritual synthetic nature of 
Reality and leads to the spiritual synthetic experienceof divine 
delight. It is the self-proved, self-sufficient, self-existent 
Reality that can be logically, ethically, spiritually and trans- 
cendentally realised by all the conscious centres of the 
universe. 

What is Maya or Avidya or Upadhi or Sakti is not the 
principle of illusion or limitation or imperfection, and does not? 
in any why, bind the being. It stands but as the real attribtte, 
the real defining and determining beinghood, the adravya, the 
Aprthak-Siddha-Visesana of the transcendental Visesya- 
Dravya, the Absolute or the Divine Personality-Brahman or 
Isvara. 1 


1. T. M. E. 5.1. 
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2. Jtva or Soul . 

In Visistadvaita as interpreted by Vedanta Desika, the 
being of the soul (Jiva) follows from the being of the 
Supreme Soul. 1 The Omniscience of the Overself enriches 
the self-sentience of the self. The Omnipresence of the 
Infinite Being energizes the all-pervasiveness of the consci¬ 
ousness of the finite beings. The Omnipotence of the 
Absolute is the source and the sustenance of the free agency 
of the individual conscious centres of the cosmos. In every 
respect the soul is the Aprthak-Siddha-Visesana of its Visesya, 
the Divine Personality. 

The soul as the sdf-proved spiritual reality can also he 
psychologically known and experienced . 

What Ontology of the soul presents of the soul-essence 
can also be grasped by human psychology. The existence 
of the intellectual, the emotional and the volitional self is a 
matter of psychological proof. The consciousness of the T 
is a common experience possible to the conscious entities 
inhabiting the universe. None can ever doubt his own 
existence. Even in the doubt of the T, the doubting T is 
involved. The T’ at the outset is recognized as the perceiver, 
face to face with all the perceptions and all the perceptibles. 
Neither the individual elements of the psycho-physical 
organism nor the collectivity of all the organic elements can 
ever singly or collectively constitute the *1’* the knowing, 
the doing, the feeling self, the spiritual body of the Trans¬ 
cendental ‘I’. The *T experience in our terrestrial existence 
is but the part-experience of the real or the transcendental 
‘I’ whose essence is infinite and eternal consciousness 
and bliss. 

The Vijnana Vada-psychology is not psychology in the 
real sense as it does not point to the real ‘psyche’, but, simply 

1. T, M. K. 2-6. 2, T.M.K.2. 1 & 2.. 
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dissects the psychic, elements into the Panca-Skandhas. 
Moreover, it cannot explain the T that correlates, co-ordi¬ 
nates and co-exists with all the experiences of the T such as 
recognition, recollection, reasoning, integral intuition, aesthetic 
experience and so on. 

The Nirvisesadvaita-psychology also which speculates 
upon the T as the appearance of the Absolute caught in the 
whirlpool of Eternal Ignorance or Individuation does not 
grasp the self-conscious *1* whose being is constituted by the 
being of the Transcendental sentience. 1 The Being has no 
illusion, nor can the illusioned Being become the one soul in 
many bodies since the emancipation of the one T will mean 
the emancipation of the cosmos which is against all sense 
and reason and intuition. 3 

The Bhedabheda Vada-psychology, likewise, is a futile 
attempt at the reconciliation of the T with the Supreme 
Being. If the T were reconciled to the Supreme Being, the 
limitations of the T must, in some way or the other, touch 
the perfection of Reality. 3 

Ultimately, the soul-psychology which derives its 
essence from the Ontology of the soul and which is the Visis 
tadvaitic psychology of Yamuna, Ramanuja and Vedanta 
Desika is the real human psychology in which the T is 
revealed as the knower, underlying all his knowledge ; the 
doer, underlying all his deeds and the enjoyer, underlying all 
his enjoyment. Neither is the T the momentary stream of 
consciousness nor is it the eternal universal consciousness. 
The T is essentially the conscious being with the power of 
his consciousness revealed in the intellectual, the emotional 

X. T.M.K.2.12 

2. T. M. K. 2.13 

3. T.M. K.2.U 
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and the volitional spheres. 1 The *1* is, therefore, not to be 
proved from the T experiences of desire, aversion, volition, 
pleasure, pain and knowledge as is done by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika-philosophy. The T is the self-proved, self-conscious 
entity which can be realised in our common objective expe¬ 
riences, our subjective states, our intense disctimination of 
the subject from the object and to crown all, in the 
transcendental realisation of its real being. 

The soul is eternally existent . 

The T, the spiritual ego is not an adventitious feature 
of existence, but, an eternal inhabitant of the cosmos. 3 Its 
essential being is ever uncaused and cannot be conditioned 
by any causal collocation, spiritual or material Its becoming 
is the becoming of its Dharma-Bhata Jnana, its attribute, 
its power of consciousness that may contract and expand in 
the Samsara under the operation of the law of Karma. The 
soul does not change with the change of its knowledge as the 
Vijnanavadins believe. Such a change will mean the end of 
all human endeavour, and all human achievement. The soul 
remains even after the dissolution of the body, since, it is 
pot identical with the vital air. The soul is the spark from 
the Transcendental Effulgence. The existence of soul till 
the cosmic involution is a misconception, because, in that case 
the spiritual realisation cannot be shown to have any purpose 
or point. The soul is not lost in the Absolute in the event 
of its salvation as then spiritual realisation will amount to 
spiritual destruction. The soul is, finally, the eternal spiritual 
reality contained in the Timeless Transcendental Reality. 

The soul is the Jcnower , the doer and the enjoyer. 

The T is neither the substrate of the ‘I 1 experiences nor 
is it the same as the subjective states. It is, in fact, the self- 
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conscious being expressing the power of his consciousness in 
the acts of knowing and doing and enjoying. It cannot, 
therefore, be identical with God, the Perfect Personality, the 
Universal Ground and Goal of all experience. 

The soul is atomic . 

The soul in its supreme essence of self-consciousness is 
atomic. It cannot be all-pervasive, since, in that case, there 
will be no meaning in its realisation of God or in its attain¬ 
ment of the Divine world. All its all-pervasiveness is through 
its power of consciousness operating in the cosmic sphere. 
The transcendental sphere is within the reach of the soul, the 
spiritual monad, but, never within the reach of the soul's power 
of consciousness. It is the soul, the atomic conscious spiritual 
centre that is the concern of the Supreme Soul, the attribute 
of the Absolute, the glory of the All*Glorious and the Aprthak 
Siddha-Visesana of the Visesya-Dravya, the Divine Persona¬ 
lity. Its Dharmabhuta-Jnana has no relation with the 
Dharmabhuta-Jnana of the Divine Being except in the sense 
of its operation under the sanction of the all-pervasive Divine 
Will. 

Souls are of different categories . 

The finite conscious being is not a unity in its media of 
manifestations. It is a plurality to all intents and purposes 
There may be as many souls as there are psycho-physical 
organisms. But there is no difference in the real being of the 
souls in their myriad manifestations. The plurality of the 
soul is due to the difference in the operations of the power 
of its consiousness under the stress of the Karmic law 
operating in the cosmos. Thus the following categories of 
souls may be discerned in the Divine Government of the 
Universe : l 


1. N. 9. page 215. 
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1. The Sadisarin or the soul bound by the law of 
Karma, It has the following two sub-categories :— 

(i) the ‘Nitya Sarbsarin’ or the Baddha, the squIs in 
bondage, and 

(ii) the 'Bhavi Saihsara Viraha’ or the Mukta, the 
liberated souls. 

2. The Asams§rin or the Nitya, the souls not bound in 
any sense by the Karmic law of the cosmic life. 

The souls being many, there is no identity of the soul 
with the Supreme Soul. Even in its ultimate spiritual state, 
the soul is essentially controlled by the Supreme Soul, the 
inmost being of all the conscious and the unconscious centres 
of existence. 

The destiny of the soul. 

In Visistadvaita the being and the becoming of the soul 
are in perfect consonance with the destiny of the soul. The 
destiny of the soul is ‘Moksa 1 or *Mukti\ The atomic 
conscious centre of reality reaches the all-pervasive trans¬ 
cendental Divine Reality. The Eternal Home of the soul 
is, indeed, the Transcendental Divine Abode—the Parama 
Pada. The entry of the soul in the Parama Pada is not an 
adventitious event but the result of the soul’s integral intuitive 
experience of the Divine in His real essence, possible only 
through an all-round perfection of the soul-nature in its 
ethical, moral, religious, aesthetic, spiritual and transcendental 
aspects. In the realisation of its ultimate spiritual destiny 
the soul realises supreme transcendence over the moral 
and the physical universe, the scene of its becoming. 1 It is 
one with its ground and goal in as much as it becomes the 
concern of the Divine. Beyond the space-time world, beyond 
the symbolism of the spiritual universe, even much beyond 

1* N. S. page 220. 
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the reach of all intellectual, emotional and volitional activities, 
is the real home of the ‘I* to which, it must, in the long last, 
return and be at rest with its Divine Maker and Master and 
Lover. All-Equality with the Divine Being is the destiny of 
the soul. 1 But the equality of its will with the Divine Will 
is never the aspiration or the attainment of the atomic 
conscious being. In the state of final emancipation, the soul 
revels in the same region with God, attains to the same nature 
as that of God, is ever in close communion with God and 
to crown all, realises its real Aprthaksiddhi, its Sayujya 
with God. 2 

The destinies of the soul variously described in various 
philosophies are all realised in the realisation of its real 
destiny—its spiritual relation of Sayujya with the Divine- 
Personality. Even ‘Kaivalya* or self-realisation is not desired 
by the soul. Moksa is God-realisation, par excellence. 3 
Bhakti in the Vaikuntha is the real Mukti for the spiritual 
T. It is this which is the realisation of ‘Visistadvaita’ in its 
real sense and essence. 

$. Jada Dravya or Matter . 

All material evolution is a means to spiritual evolution 
in the scheme of the manifestation of Reality in its entirety. 
Prakrti (Jada Dravya) or Matter is the underlying principle 
of the material evolution of the universe. But it does not 
work out of its own accord and in accordance with the 
working of its own laws. It works, in fact, in the working 
of the Divine will and in the operation of the Divine Laws. 
It is this which is the Visistadvaitic sense of Prakrti (acit or 
Jada Dravya) as the principle of material evolution. 

Matter defying logical proof is integrally intuited . 

Matter in Visistadvaita is not the same as matter in 

1. & 2. N. S. page 221. 

3. N. 0. page 222-224. 
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Samkhya or Nyaya or Vaisesika or the Buddhistic philosophy. 
The Samkhya argues out matter as the state of equilibrium 
of the three qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika imagrn matter as the atomic conglo¬ 
meration, The Buddhistic philosophy conceives of matter as 
the sense-ultimates in perpetual flux. But the Visistadvaitic 
philosophy intuits matter as the non-sentient mode of Divine 
Manifestation—the screen against which God enacts the 
Cosmic Drama. 1 Matter is not the principle of unreality. 
It is, on the other hand, one of the elements of Reality. The 
equilibrium—state of the three qualities is not matter. Matter 
is that which is qualified by the three qualities or which is 
the substrate of the three qualities 3 all forming its inalienable 
attributes. Matter does not evolve by itself but in and out 
of the will of God. It does not also evolve for the souls 
but for the sake of the Divine, its Inner Ruler Immortal. 

Matter is * Dravy<£ 

Matter is Dravya or substance in as much as it is the 
substrate of its attributes, its states, its transformations, its 
aspects of evolution. Matter, a Jada Dravya i.e. a non- 
sentient substance has for its attributes—the Adravyas, 
standing in the relationship of Aprthak Siddhi with it. And 
with regard to the Divine Substance, the non-sentient material 
substance is but an attribute, a quality. 

Mutation is the law of matter . 

Matter is always subject to change. But it changes for 
the sake of the spiritual evolution of the universe. Its 
mutation is a medium through which works the law of Karma 
in the scheme of the working of the Law of Divine Life. 
The mutation of matter is not the actualisation of the 
potential or the creation of the new or the illusory manifesta- 

X. N. S. 1—last stanza. 

2. 6arvartha Siddhi, Pago 15, 
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tion of the unreal, but, the transformation of the states of 
the real material substance, abiding essentially in all the 
changes. The material change and the Transcendental, 
Immutable Divine may be grasped as effect and canse by 
the same sweep of spiritual intuition. As the effect is not 
different from the cause, being, as it really is but the change 
of the state of the cause, so is mutation not opposed to 
Immutability, being as it essentially is. but its ‘Aprthak siddha 
Visesana,* The law of material transformation is the law 
of spiritual evolution and as such it can be termed the Vedic, 
the Vedantic or in fact, the Visisthadvaitic Satkarya Vada, 
to be sure. 1 

Divine Energy is immanent in material evolution 

In the Visistadvaitic philosophy of the evolution of 
matter, which means the real change of the real causal state 
of matter into the effectual state, the most important con¬ 
ception is the conception of the ‘Apyayana* or the energizing 
of matter and the matterial evolutes by the Will of God. 
It is this which underlies the triplication or the quintuplica- 
tion of the cosmic elements as suggested in the Gratis. As 
this idea is conspicuously absent in the conception of the 
atomic conglomeration of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, in the purpose¬ 
less accumulation of the sense-ultimates of the Buddhists, in 
the uncalled—for cosmic creation of the Samkhya and in the 
baseless objectivisation of Reality of the Nirvisesadvaitin, it 
can be held to be the differentia of the Visistadvaitic con¬ 
ception of matter and material evolution. It follows from 
the Transcendental nature of the Cosmic Creator, who 
remains immanent in His creation. 

Visistadvaita, in fact, re-interprets the Saifakhya-idea of 
the evolution of matter. The Saihkhya fails to account for 
the evolution of consciousness. What it aims at is but an 


X. Sarvartha Siddhi 1-23• 
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ill-conceived idea of the non-sentient evolving out of itself 
the principle of sentience. But Visistadvaita does not have 
to face such a paradox in as much as it takes material 
evolution to be but the means to the spiritual evolution of the 
cosmos in the sole guidance of the Divine Personality or 
Reality iD Its richness of expression. 1 

Time as the inert suhstanee is experienced as the adjunct of the 
objects of experience . 

Kala or time, though eternal, is not identical with God. 
Time is but the temporal medium of expression of the Divine 
Reality. In the eternity of time is involved but the will of 
God. Like the ‘Acit* or the ‘Avyakta*, Kala or time also 
forms the paraphernalia for the Lila Vibhuti or the play of 
God. 9 Time is perceptible in the perception of entities 
qualified temporally. God abiding in the Avyakta is the 
material cause and God pervading the eternity and 
the infinity of Kala forms the accessory to the material 
cause of the cosmic creation. In His transcendental essence 
and existence, God is instrumental to all that comes into 
being. It is God alone who is the First and the Final 
Cause, immanent in the material causality for the sake of the 
divini^ation of the conscious centres of the Universe. 3 



Visistadvaitam : The Unity of Reality 

‘Visistadvaita* is generally understood to mean “quali¬ 
fied monism**. But Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika and 
their followers never thought that their philosophy of the 

1. T. M. K. 1-16. ~ 

2. T. M. K.. 1-66; 

8. T. M* EL*. 1.70. 
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One Absolute Reality would make them the upholders of a 
qualified monistic view. On the contrary they hoped to be 
as purely and intensely monistic as their chief great rivals, 
the Advaitins. They would not brook the idea of their 
philosophy of Reality being labelled as holding good under 
certain conditions or qualifications. That God, the Abode of 
the highest and the most auspicious qualities is the same as 
the Brahman abiding eternally in the processes of universal 
evolution and involution is the only sense of their monism 
and it is in this sense that they are realistic Advaita-philoso- 
phers as contrasted with the idealistic Advaita-philosohers. 
Thus ‘Visi$tadvaita* means Divine Unity or the oneness and 
the absoluteness of the Brahman, manifesting itself in matter 
and souls as their immanent entity and yet transcending them. 

1 ‘There is only one substance, the Brahman, the Supreme, 
characterised by its attributes of all non-sentient and sentient 
substances/* 1 The substance is real and its attributes are 
real. The real substance can have only real attributes. 
As otir physical sense testifies to the objects of our experience 
as being always characterised by their appropriate, inalienable 
and inborn characteristics, so does our spiritual sense ascer¬ 
tain the ultimate object of our ultimate experience, the 
Brahman, as being always characterised by Its essential and 
inherent attributes of the non-sentient and the sentient life- 
principles, constituting the cosmos. 3 ‘Visistadvaita does 
not mean that the Brahman and the world are one and 
identical. What it means is that the world which is constituted 
of the conscious and the non-conscious objects and which is 
real as certified by our sense and reason, is an attribute or 
state or quality in regard to the Brahman, the Supreme 
Substance as proved by our spiritual sense'and reason. The 
dependence of the world on Brahman, the subservience of 

1“ M.~S- page 2 fMadraa Edition). 

8. T.M.K. 6.1 
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the cosmos to the Cosmic Ruler, entirely changes the status 
of the world as a substance or substantial substance and 
makes it a substance-attribute or attributive substance in 
relation to the Absolute Reality. But the reality of the world 
is not affected by this divine dynamics-this spiritual transfor¬ 
mation of the cosmic phenomena. On the contrary, the 
world is made spiritually united with its maker, a matter of 
concern for its architect, a visible attribute of the Divine. 
It is in such a world that there is a hope for humanity to 
reach upto Divinity with a view to realising the values of 
life, All that is and subsists is real and is really being 
eternally Brahmanized, A part-view of things may be deva¬ 
stating to the extent of even negating the things themselves. 
A full-view alone can vouchsafe for the reality and the sub¬ 
stantiality of the things as it is this that can co-ordinate, co¬ 
relate, synthetize and grasp their real being- The idealistic 
monism of Sankara and his followers divides and disjoins 
Reality ; the realistic monism of Ramanuja and Vedanta 
Desika and their followers synthetically grasp the absolute 
Reality. The goal is the same, but, while the Advaitins 
destroy the beauty of the wayside, the Visistadvaitins try 
to carefully preserve it. In Advaita, the Absolute is Absolute 
because no relativities cling to it. In Visistadvaita, the 
Absolute is absolute inspite of the relativities, abiding in the 
relative realities and being the main cause of their being and 
their sole support and sustenance. 

Unlike the Advaita, the Visistadvaita, does not negate 
the world to postulate the Brahman. The affirmation of the 
reality of man and nature is a greater and stronger affirmation 
of the Absolute Reality. The problem for the Visistadvaitin 
is not that of a triadic configuration of God, soul and matter, 
but, of the unconditional unity of Brahman in and through 
the multiplicity of Jlva and Prakj-ti. The Visistadvaitin 
seeks the solution of the problem in the principle of ‘Sarlra- 
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Sarlri-Bhava*, a spiritual principle, to all intents and purposes, 
1 Sarira-Sanri-Bh av a' 

What is §arIra-§anri-Bhava ? At the outset, it is 
essential to note that the terms ‘SarXra’ and ‘Sanrin 1 in 
Visistadvaita do not mean the same thing as in the Nyaya- 
Realism. ‘Sarlra* in the Nyaya-sense means the organism 
by virtue of being the seat or the substrate of actions 
and sense-apparatus and sense-experiences, ‘^arlra, in the 
Visistadvaitic-sense connotes any ‘substance which a sentient 
soul is capable of completely controlling and supporting for 
its own purposes and which stands to the soul in an entirely 
subordinate relation, 1 The proof of ‘£anra’ in Nyaya is 
our perception. The proof of ‘SarTra’ in Visistadvaita is 
spiritual intuition embodied in such sacred texts as: 

‘*r: fcr^ 

and so on. 9 The ‘Sarlrin* in Nyaya can connote only the 
Jlva or the sentient soul. The ‘Sanrin 5 in Visistadvaita 
means the Supreme Brahman, the Transcendental Absolute. 
So it seems that Visistadvaita begins where Nyaya ends. 

The Visistadvaitin conceives of the ^arlra-Sarlri-Bhava* 
on the analogy of the organism of biology. But the analogy 
does not go very far. The main thing in the Visistadvaitic 
conception is a spiritual synthesis of the world and the 
world-maker. So argues Vedanta Desika against the 
biological notion of organism of the Nyaya-realists—’"Any¬ 
thing may be the seat of actions but it cannot become an 
organism for this very reason. For instance, a jar, which 
contains water, may be the seat of an action i. e. the action 
of containing water. But the Naiyayika would not call 
the jar, sarlra or organism. And in characterising the 
sarira further as the seat of sense-organs, the Naiyayika 

1. Sri BhSsya-ll.1.9. 

2. Br Up. III. VII. 
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may either mean that the sense organs inhere in the sarlra 
or that they are .conjoined to it. The first alternative i. e. 
the inherence-idea is not acceptable to the Nyaya-Vaisesika- 
realists in the case of the body and the sense-organs, because, 
inherence, or intimate union can obtain only in the five-fold 
spheres of (i) the product and the parts thereof (ii) the quali¬ 
fied and the quality thereof (iii) the moving object and 
the motion thereof (iv) the individual and the common 
characteristics and (v) the eternal entities and their parti¬ 
cularities. The second alternative i. e. the conjuction-idea 
is too ambiguous and unscientific. For example, a jar in 
conjunction with some sense-organ or the other may have 
to be called an organism, which is against any sense or 
reason or authoritative assertion. Moreover, an organism 
defined as the seat of sense-experiences is not necessarily 
an organism proper, because, one’s home, where one exper¬ 
iences the mirth and the melancholy of life may thus be 
called an organism." 1 Therefore the Naiyayika conception 
of ‘Sarlra* or organism which is frought with absurdities 
cannot explain the §arIra-6arm-Bhava or the spiritual 
synthesis of the Visistadvaitic philosophy. 

The VisTstadvaitic conception of Sarlra is all-compre¬ 
hensive. It holds good in every kind of Sarlra, be it 
chemico-physical, psycho-physical, spiritual or Divine. It 
seems that those who criticise 2 the organic unity of the Divine 
of the RSmanuja Darsana and think that Brahman, the 
Absolute, cannot be regarded as an organic whole or as a 
system of integrated elements, probably do not quite follow 
the idea of organism in Ramanuja’s and Vedanta Desika's 
philosophy. There is no touch of the sense of a biological 
organism in the Visistadvaitin’s Sarlra-Sarira-Bhava. In 
Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita, as expounded by Vedanta Desika, 

1. N. S. page 209-10 (Conjeevaram). 

2. Dr, Raja : Thought end Reality, page 45. 
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the idea of f 5arlra* or organism is true to Divine constitution 
or God’s Biology ; It is strictly in the Visistadvaitic sense of 
‘6arira’ that material manifestations and sentient souls form 
the organism of Brahman, the Absolute Transcendental Being. 
Hence it is that the Visistadvaitic philosophy finds fault 
with the Nyaya philosophy on the issue of 4 §arlra\ 

‘Sarlra’* as defined by Ramanuja, is a complete concern 
of the conscious soul who controls it, supports it and keeps 
it subservient to itself. The Cit and the Acit constitute 
the ‘Sarlra* of Brahman who controls them, supports them 
and keeps them subservient to Itself. This differentia of 
Sarlra i. e. the fact of its being under the control and support 
and subservience of the conscious self, has been carefully 
thought over by the exponents of Ramanuja. The celebrated 
Visistadvaitic scholar, Atreya Ramanuja, regards the above 
differentia as holding good in a collective sense only, 
because, he thinks, that taken one by one, the three consti¬ 
tutive characteristics of Sarlra are liable to be defective. For 
instance, the characteristic of being controlled by the 
conscious self is not necessarily true to an organism only 
but other objects also, as when, an axe which is completely 
controlled by a man to serve his purpose of chopping the 
wood, fulfils the above characteristic. But to regard the 
axe as the Sarlra of the person wielding it, is against all 
sense and common-sense. 1 Following the line of the above 
arguments, Vedanta Desika puts a scientific interpretation 
upon Ramanuja’s definition of ^arlra* and concludes that 
as the idea of ‘Sarlra’ being completely controlled, supported 
and subordinated by the conscious self is analogous to the 
idea of an ‘Aprthak Siddha Visesana* or an inalienable 
attribute or adjunct, ‘any substance which stands essentially 
in the relation of an ‘Aprthaksiddha Visesana’ to the Supreme 


1. Nyttya KtaliSa, page 188. 
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Soul is the latter’s body or organism or Sarlra. 1 The above 
interpretation is perfectly in keeping with Ramanuja’s concept 
of Sarira who holds that the very application and significance 
of the word ‘^arlra’ means that anything supported, controlled 
and kept subservient by the conscious self becomes its &arlra. a 
It is in such a sense of ‘Sarlra’ that the entire sentient and 
non-sentient creation stands to the Absolute in Sarira-Sarlrl 
Bhava^relationship, Thus it is perfectly philosophical to 
sum up, as Vedanta Desika does, that any substance other 
than God and the Divine Consciousness is the ‘Sarlra’ of God. 3 

In Visistadvaita, Is vara and Brahman mean the same 
Immanent-Transcendent Absolute Reality. The Brahman is 
Brahman because It Brahmanizes Its self-determinations or 
self-manifestations i. e. the Acit and the Cit or the material 
and the non-material realities of life. The Brahman in 
Itself—‘qffir '* STU’ 4 emphasizes Its aspect of transcendence, 
Its real essence as the Highest or the Para, Its 'Svarupa- 
Nirupaka-Dharma’ constituted by absolute Reality and 
Consciousness and Infinity. The Brahman Brahmanizing 
Its self-projections, i. e. the Acit and the Clt-f "W’ 8 — 

lays stress on Its aspect of immanence, Its essence of ensoul¬ 
ing the conscious and the unconscious evolutes, Its ‘Nirupita 
Svarupa—Visesaka Dharma* constituted by all the highest 
and the most auspicious qualities-ethical, aesthetic, moral 
and spiritual, The Brahman is Brahman because of Its 
being the goal of life—Thus 
in Visistadvaita, the Absolute is ‘Cidacidvisista* or co-existing 
with the finite pluralistic universe, being the ground as well 
as the goal of the cosmos. The Absolute is not meaily a 
transcendental infinite existence away from the T* and the 

1. N. S. page 102 (Madras Edn.) 

2. Sri Bhasya 1.2.2. 3. N, S. page 103. 

4. & 6. T. T. page 3 (Madras edn,). 

6. T. T. page 4. 
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‘mine* and beyond our sense and reason and intuition. Man 
may do without such a metaphysics that posits the Absolute 
as beyond the universe, In fact, the metaphysical inquiry 
is to know the universe, the universal being-becoming and 
the real ground and the real goal of the universe. And if the 
enquiry results in the postulation of the cosmos as a grand 
illusion and that of Reality as beyond humanity’s reach, then, 
it means that man is moving in perpetual error and ignorance. 
That the Absolute of Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika is a 
Personality and the Absolute of Sankara and his followers 
has no touch of the personality does not mean that the 
formers’ Absolute is lower and the latters’ higher. As a 
matter of fact, if the Absolute Itself were to dictate what It 
was, It would ultimately approximate to Ramanuja’s spiritual 
insight and conception of Reality. And what the mind of 
man in its highest possible sweep can analyse and reason out 
and assert will just be equal to the Advaitic abstraction of 
the Absolute. Vedanta is the search after the Absolute of 
Ramanuja. In Sankara’s system, Vedanta becomes Vadanta 
or dialectics. And what it does is to destroy to build or to 
build to destroy the Brahman, the Absolute Transcendental 
Reality. 

The Absolute conceived as a Perfect Personality can 
only be the Sarlrin of Its SarTra, the universe of ‘Acit’ and 
‘Cit’. The conception of the personality of the Absolute 
is probably the grandest idea of monotheism, the final reach 
of human religious aspiration, the acme of man’s aesthetic 
sensibility, the supreme sense of ethical and moral perfection, 
the real object of mystic realisation and to crown all, the 
‘highest expression of the truth’ of man’s metaphysics. As 
the personality of a man evades our psychology, psycho¬ 
analysis and mental sciences, so does the Personality of the 
Absolute evade our mental and spiritual grasp. To say 
that the Absolute Personality is transcendental is to emphasize 
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upon Its real essence, or to submit that ‘It is something 
larger and better than our thinking has room for*. But it 
does not mean that philosophical positing of It amounts to 
the philosophical negation of everything else. The concept- 
ion^of the Absolute Personality is the highest and the great¬ 
est wisdom that may dawn upon humanity. It is superbly 
satisfying to our knowledge, our arts, our sciences, our 
religion, our poetry, our mysticism, our metaphysics and our 
sense of the mystery of life. 

The Absolute Personality is God in His real essence i.e. 
His transcendence and His supreme purpose i.e. His 
immaneuce in ‘Acit 1 and ‘Cit,’ Absolute Personality, the 
Absolute, God, the Divine Personality, Isvara, Brahman—all 
these terms denote the same Reality which ‘comprehends all 
conceivable existence.’ The statement—‘God, spirits and 
matter are the Absolute and not God alone. Yet Ramanuja 
identifies God with the Absolute beside which and beyond 
which nothing exists 1 ” — does not seem to be the full state¬ 
ment of facts of Ramanuja’s Darsana of Isvara or Brahman 
or Srinivasa 3 or the £anrin of the cosmos. Moreover, the 
point stressed against Ramanuja’s Absolute viz. “If the 
Absolute is snpposed to be a transcendent changeless 
existence, it is a problem how such an Absolute, which has 
no history, includes the time-process and the evolution of the 
world” 3 is not very critical in as much as the Absolute in 
Ramanuja Darsana is not emptied of Its real essential 
contents by the time-process and the evolution of the world. 
The space-time-causality-factors are conditioned by It for Its 
purpose of creation. These factors can never condition It, 

1. Radhakrishnan: The Vedanta, according to Sankara and 
RlmAmija, Page 280. 

2. Sti Bhftsya 1st. Btage. 

8. Radhakrishnan: The Ved&nta, according to Sankara and 
Ramanuja Page 282. 
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in turn. A rigorously reasoned out metaphysics should not 
destroy our sense of mystery in things. Human metaphysics 
cannot empty out the Absolute or the Brahman or the 
Brahma Hrda. It can only enter into it, drink into it, 
leaving it, in the end, the same perfect, serene, depthless 
Reality full of infinite existence, infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss. There seems to be a greater grain of wisdom, 
a keener sense of mystery and a profounder philosophical 
sense in the Visistadvaitic solution of the metaphysical 
problem of the One Absolute Being, coexistent and coeternal 
with Its becoming, than in the Advaitic problem of the 
Absolute, sought to be solved by the more mysterious problem 
of Maya, that ultimately leads to philosophical nihilism. In 
Visistadvaita or in the supreme sense of Visistadvaita i.e. 
its 6anra-£arIri-Bhava-conception, there is no Maya in the 
sense of cosmic illusion, but, there is enough of the Mayin, 
the wielder of Maya, Maya k the cosmic urge of manifesta¬ 
tion or the inherent transcendential beauty of the Absolute. 

The Visistadvaitic Absolute or simply ‘Visistadvaita’ is 
affirmed by spiritual intuition as strengthened by sense and 
reasoning. The supreme spiritual intuitive discovery em¬ 
bodied in such lines of greatest metaphysical wisdom as — 

etc. 1 points only to the philosophy of Ramanuja and Desika. 
All that humanity can do is to apprehend and comprehend 
the above truth as it is this alone that can give proper place 
to everything in life conceived in its real comprehensive sense. 
The above philosophical intuition studied with the intuitions 
embodied in the lines —'^3 

fwd and so on can mean and suggest 

only ‘Visistadvaitam 1 or Divine Unity. Thus the Unity of 
Reality is not the negation of multiplicity or identity in 


1. Br. Up. III. VII, 
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difference or difference-non-difference but the oneness and the 
Absoluteness of the Brahman in Its causal and effectual 
states, in Its subtle and gross personalities, in Its pre-creative 
and creative conditions and in Its aspects of potentiality as 
well as actuality. 1 Involution and evolution as the states 
of the Brahman, the Supreme Being cannot mean that the 
Being is ever in ceaseless flux and never in eternal 
immutability. The fact of facts is that the states are never 
externally caused or conditioned and they can never subsist 
outside and empty the Absolute. The Supreme Being em¬ 
bodied in the subtle ‘Acid’ and ‘Cit* is the same as that 
embodied in the gross ‘Acit* and ‘Cit*. Evolution and 
involution simply mean the two states of ‘effect’ and ‘cause* 
which the Absolute Personality holds in Itself and controls 
for the purpose of Its manifestation. It is this supreme fact 
of the Being of Brahman that the human mind comprehends 
in diverse ways. It is this that can be analysed in the 
following ways suggestive of the oneness and the absoluteness 
of the Brahman, the Vis ; stadvaita 2 — 

1. Adharadheya-Bhava. 

2. Isvaresitavya-Bhava. 

3. Sesasesi-Bhava. 

4. Sarlrasariri-Bhava. 

5. Karyakarana-Bh^va and so on. 

All the above Bhavas or standpoints of synthesis point 
unequivocally to the One Absolute, the ‘Brahman*, the 
Isvara, the Infinite, the Adorable, the Perfect, the Bliss 
Eternal, the First Cause, the Final Goal. There can be n<o 
other ‘Sanmatra* or Pure Existence over and above Isvar.a 
or Brahman, abiding in the world of the ‘Cit* and the ‘Acit’ 3 

1. Sri Bhfcya-Arariibhapftdhikara^a & N.S. Page 227-9 (MadrasEdn.) 

2. N. S. Page 228. 

3. Sri Bhlsya, page 314 (Chaukhamba Edn. 
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So far we have seen the Visistadvaitic ontology affirming 
the unity of the Absolute Reality intact in Its causal as 
well as effectual states. What the above corollaries do is to 
re-affirm the same. The fourth corollary i,e. the Sarlra- 
Sariri-Rhava which is the real sense of ‘Visistadvaita’ or 
Divine Unity is the differentia of the Visistadvaitic philo¬ 
sophy and the supreme synthetic view of the Visistadvaitic 
philosophers, comprehending, as it does the Life of the Inner 
Ruler Immortal of man and nature. 

The Visistadvaitin anticipates a criticism of his metphy- 
sical synthesis, i.e. the ‘Sarira-§ariri-Bhava\ It is this : 
No doubt Isvara or Brahman is the real self of the universe 
consisting of the sentient and the non-sentient phenomena of 
life. But, why should He, the Immutable Transcendental, 
allow Himself to ensoul the mutable matter and the imper¬ 
fect souls ? Prakrti (matter) is the principal of change. 
In its manifest state, its change is a matter of our day-to-day 
experience. In its unmanifest state or in the equilibrium- 
state of its constituents of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, it is 
discerned as change-potentiality. Prakrti is an eternal poten¬ 
tiality-actuality of mutation. The soul which partakes of 
the Divine content is not identical with the Divine even in 
its state of perfection. The soul is driven by the law of 
Karma which leaves the Divine unaffected. Why does the 
changeless Divine live in the changing and the imperfect 
body of the f Acit’ and the ‘Cit* ! How can the Divine soul 
escape the change and the imperfection of the Divine body ? 
How can the Sarlra-Sarlri-Bhava between the imperfect 
world and the perfect God leave the God untouched by the 
ugliness of the tenement ? The answer to the criticism which 

45 
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the Visistadvaitin gives is quite conclusive to prove his main 
thesis viz. that the Divine and the world are organically co¬ 
related and co-existent and co-working for the supreme 
realisation of the supreme fact that all is Brahman, the 
Absolute Divine. The World does not become the body of 
God by any external agency, as for instance, Karma or chance. 

*T ‘ * 

The tenement of the soul is caused by Karma, but, the tene¬ 
ment of the Supreme Soul is not caused by Karma. The 
world and all that it connotes is essentially the organism of the 
Divine. It is through the exigency of Karma that the soul 
has to inhabit the same worldly objects . 1 There is no spiri¬ 
tual synthesis between the soul and its material tenement. 
That is why the idea of ‘Sarira’ in connection with the 
SUfil fe reduced to the sum-total of a constantly changing 
combination of chemico-physical constituents. With regard 
to God, ‘^anra 1 connotes an object of eternal co-exisfence, 
tompliance and sub-servience. It is the Divine will working 
for the divinization of all that is and exists that is the only 
explanation of God indwelling the universe. God who is 
or who cannot have any purpose, all His 
purposes being eternally fulfilled, allows Himself to be in the 
heart of the objects of his creation for the sake of the objects 
tfremseltes. Prakrti o'r the principle of change exists to help 
tilt operation of the Karmic-potency which must act and 
react on the Jlva or the soul, who*, though, of the Divine 
mould, is nbt of the Divine finish. The co-operation of 
Prakrti and Karma bf the soul result in the coming into 
being of the world as we find it. The Divine Being allows 
the Prakrti and the Jlva to work together in the drama of 
life-. The responsibility of successful acting lies with the 
Jlva, the individual centre of consciousness. If the responsi¬ 
bility for the imperfections also rested with God, the world, 
as we find it, could not have come into being. God could 
J. N S. page 211 (Conjeevaram edn.) 
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never conceivably misrepresent Himself. It is the innate 
individuality of the soul or his karma-potentiality whiG}i i$ 
responsible for the world as it is. God is ever trying to make 
the soul realise its essential nature. It is for the release 
of the soul that God allows Prakrti and Karma to \YQrk 
together. In a way, the imperfection of the soul's life in 
this world is an indication of Life Divine for which the souj 
must aspire ever and for ever. God does not over-ride the 
power of the Karma of the soul since he abstains Himself 
from encroaching upon the individuality and the independence 
of the soul and the soul’s actions. As mutation and iipper- 
fection are connected with the Prakrti and the Jiya, the 
body-part, so Isvara, the soul-essence, ever remains the 
Imutable, Absolute Being. How ‘Acit\ the nonrsentjent 
mutable- matter is supported by the Brahman, its inner §pul, 
is to be understood not on the analogy of the snake and ij^ 
coils or the streem and its foam or the moon and its light, 
but, on the analogy of the substance and its attributes or the 
whole and its parts. In the ‘snake and the coils’ analogy, 
the coils are the forms of the snake. But in the case of the 
‘Acit’ and the ‘Isvara 1 —the ‘Acit’ is no formation of the 
Isvara, it is, on the otherhand, totally different from Isvara, 
the former, being a principle of change and the latter, a 
permanent principle of immutability. In the ‘stream and 
the foam'—illustration, the foam is a change in the stream. 
In the ‘Acit 5 and the Isvara-analysis, the ‘Acit’ is never a 
change in the Divine as the two are essentially poles apart. 
In the case of the moon and the moonlight* the moon and 
the moonlight are different and yet identical, different in the 
sense that the moon is a substance and the moonlight, a quality 
and identical in the sense that the moon and the moonlight 
have the same characteristic of Tejas or lustre. But in the 
case of the *Acit’ and the Isvara both the entities are 
essentially mutually different, no common characteristic, as for 
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instance, 'Brahmatva* subsisting in them. The Brahman is a 
concrete Being and no abstract genus or generality of 'Brah¬ 
matva’ can be found pervading the Acit, the Cit and the Isvara. 
The Brahman, the Isvara, the Srinivasa all connote the 
same Absolute Being. Thus the only sense of God supporting 
matter is that matter, an attribute, cannot exist and subsist 
without God, the substance. As the attribute is a part of 
the substance, which, in its existence and subsistance holds 
itself and the together fore this so Prakrti or matter, is a 
part of Brahman as it cannot exist separately from and 
independently of Brahman. The Brahman, the One Substance 
is to be analysed as a Unity existing with Its attributes of 
Prakrti and Jivas. As the attributes are essentially different 
from the substance they subsist with, so there limitations can 
only touch them leaving the substance totally unaffected. Thus 
the Supreme Being supporting the changing ‘Acit’ and the 
imperfect ‘Cit’ which form Its ‘6arlra’ is like a substance 
supporting its attributes or a whole supporting its parts. The 
'substance-attribute* concept holds good between the 
Supreme Being and the finite beings characterised by freedom 
of thought and freedom of action. The 'Acit* is caused by 
the Brahma in the sense that the un-manifest changes into 
the manifest. The 'Cit 1 also is effected by the Brahman in 
the sense that its essential nature changes under the impact of 
Karma. Thus Brahman, the non-material cause becomes 
the material cause also in the sense that the One Brahman 
ensouling the ‘Acit’ and the ‘Cit* in their unmanifest states, 
ensouls them even in their manifest states. The outer 
organism may change, the unmanifest may pass over to the 
manifest, but the Inner Self remains the same Perfect Divine 
Personality. God the Supreme Personality, having His 
essential personal trait of oneness and absoluteness intact, 
lives in the universe of matter and mind. The 'Sarlra- 
5anri-Bhava > concept of the Visistadvaita philosophy is a 
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grand conception of the One Absolute Reality related to Its 
dependent realities. Such an absolute reality is a Personality 
and not an abstract idea. Thus Brahman or the Absolute 
Reality is the same as Isvara or the Divine Personality. 
Reality is not an indeterminable mere existence but a Supreme 
Being, determinable by its essential characteristics as well 
as its relation to the objects relative to it. 

A dhara - Adheya-BJiava 

The other four ‘Bhavas’ or aspects of Divine Unity 
subserve this very ‘SarIra-§arIri-Bhava\ which, in fact, is the 
supreme theme of the Sarlraka-Mlmaibsa of the school 
of Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika. We have seen so far, 
how the original ‘cause-effect’-synthesis of ‘Acit', 'Cit’ and 
‘Isvara,’ as propounded by the Brahmasutra of Badarayana, 
has culminated in the final ‘body-soul*-synthesis of Reality 
and Its revelations as intuited by the Visistadvaita of Rama¬ 
nuja and Desika, Now, we shall see how the ‘Adhara- 
Adheya-’synthesis, works out as a link in the chain and stren¬ 
gthens the concept of the oneness of the Divine Being 
embodied in matter and mind. While the ‘cause-effect’-unity 
is the first explanation of Reality by sense and common-sense, 
the ‘body-soul’-unity is the final explanation of Reality 
by intuitive realisation. The Adhara-Adheya-Bhava- 
concept is an intellectual explanation of the oneness of 
Reality. Indian logicians, headed by the celebrated Udaya- 
nacarya, have analysed God’s existence on what is called 
the ‘Dhrti-argument’ 1 which means that God, the Supreme 
Being, is eternally in a conscious, voluntary, all-embracing 
contact with the entire universe. The Visistadvaitic philoso¬ 
phers cannot approve of the above sense of ‘dhFti’ or ‘adhara*. 
The Naiyayika ’dhrti’-argument seems to suggest that the 
universe is self-existent or self-sufficient and that the purpose 


1. Kuflumftnjali 5-1. 
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of God is to contact it and energize it eternally. But accord¬ 
ing to Visi$tadvaita, the universe is a real stuff of the pivine 
in the sense that it is an aspect or an attribute of the Divine 
substance. As the attributes require the substance to support 
them, so does the universe of *Cit 5 and ‘Acit 1 require the 
Isvara as its support. The concept of the Divine Substance 
containing all its revelations is the inner necessity of all 
theistic thoughts. It means, therefore, that the universe, 
which, at first thought, is realised as a state of the Supreme 
Substance, becomes recognizable as an essential aspect of the 
Supreme Personality. Call the Being the Supreme Subs¬ 
tance or the Supreme Personality, It is the same Isvara or 
Brahman. Whereas the ‘cause-effect*—relation between 
the Absolute Reality and the relational realities suggests the 
dynamic aspect of the Divine, the container-contained-relation 
brings out the static aspect, showing the Life of God being 
lived in the life of man and nature. If God were not the 
Adhara of His manifestations, then, no flight of aspirations of 
humanity could ever touch Him. The Adhara-Adheya-idea 
is not the necessity of human mind in grip with the problem 
of the meeting of timelessness and time, infinitude and finite¬ 
ness, cause and effect. It is in fact, the necessity of the 
Divine Personality in eagerness of self-revelation or, rather, 
the necessity of the Divine Mind in the respect of perceiving. 
Its constructions. 

In the ‘Sanra-sarlri-synthesis which is the real sense of 
the cause-effect-synthesis, the Adhara-Adheya-idea is neces¬ 
sarily implied. 1 The Absolute is Absolute in the sense that it 
is the adhara of the relativities. The Divine support of the 
universe is not gravitation by virtue of which the universe 
does not fall down. It is strictly speaking, the permeation 
of the Divine in each and every bit of existence. It is really 
speaking, an all-embracing divine-providence. And it is on 
1. G. T. C, page 510. 
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account of this that God is called 'Brahman’, the Great One, 
ever abiding in the many. Without the reality of the many, 
the reality of the Great One is a figment of fancy. The Great 
One is Absolute on account of being the sole container of all 
the contained i. e. matter and mind, which form, in fact, the 
panorama of life. 

In the infinite possibilities of the Supreme Being ‘adha- 
ratva* finds a prominent place. The First Cause, to be the 
Final Goal, must needs be the ‘kdhara’ in all conceivable 
circumstance, of all that It causes into being. The Nyaya 
realism cannot introduce the Adharatva-idea into its philoso¬ 
phy. since, it conceives of the Divine only as the instrumental 
Cause of the universe and never as the Supreme Substance, 
which; out of Its infinite possibilities, remaining unchanged 
in Its essence, undergoes the change of the states of evolu¬ 
tion and involution, eternally and voluntarily. 1'he Divine 
and the universe are internally, intimately and voluntarily 
related together as ‘adhara’ and ‘adheya*. As such the 
becoming is in the being ; the activity, in the attainment; 
the multiplicity, in the unity and the 'Cit* and the *Acit’, 
in the Isvara. The universe need not move an inch to 
approach its Maker. The goal of the universe is the same 
as the ground of the universe. The Master-Painter is Him¬ 
self the canvas, presenting His myriad forms eternally and 
untiringly. 1 

The Upanisadie intuition of the Adhara-Adheya-Bhiva 
is Contained in the line —The Universe is 
or or i.e. spontaneously 

sustained by the Supreme Being, the self-sustained and the 
sustenance of all. The Divine, to justify Himself must needs 
be the ‘adhara’, the real sustainer or the substantial support 

I. Y. 1.9. 

J. ha. Up.-I, with Vedanta Desika’s Bhasya. 
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of all Its self-determinations. The ‘adhara’-idea is not a 
mental idealisation of God. It is involved, in fact, in the 
real being of the Great Being, who, intact in His essence, is 
interpenetrating and energizing all His forms and functions. 

In Advaita, the ‘Brahman’ is the ‘adhara' of the uni¬ 
verse not in the sense of being the real ground of cosmic 
revelation, but, in the sense of being the substratum of the 
grand cosmic illusion, for no rhyme or reason. In Bheda- 
bheda-Darsana also, the Brahman is the ‘adhara' of the 
universe, not in Its real essence, but, as self-limited by Its 
self-willed limitations for no conceivable purpose. But in 
‘Visistadvaita', which means in the present context ‘the one¬ 
ness of the ‘adhara’ and the ‘adheya’, the Brahman in Its 
real essential being, essentially characterised by existence 
par excellence, consciousness par excellence and infiniteness 
unimaginable, is the solid, substantial ‘adhara’ of the universe 
composed of the reality of mind and matter, i.e. the ‘cit’ and 
the ‘acit\ As the ‘AdharaAdheya-Bhava is an inherently 
internal, constitutive aspect of God in His world, so there 
is no problem, here, of relating the cosmos to its extra-cosmic 
designer or maker. 

It is against the background of the changeless Absolute 
reality that all the changes of matter take place. It is the 
all-perfect Supreme Self who is the real home of all the 
selves and the kindly light to guide the selves to the Godly 
path avoiding the ungodly pastures. It is indeed the all- 
penetrating Infinite Being-Vasudeva—who is the agent-in-chief 
for all the agencies of the cosmic show viz. space and time 
and causality. 

Ontologically the substance and its attributes are found 
to exist inalienably together, in closest communion, in a most 
intimate embrace as it were. 1 The Brahman, the Supreme 


1. Sarvtrtha Siddhi on T.M.K. 5-2. 
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Substance is ever existing in a natural intimate union with 
the universe which is its attribute. The substance is the 
‘adharai/ the attribute, the ‘adheya*. The substance, the 
‘adhara’ is the subject, the attribute, the adheya, the predi¬ 
cate. As we cannot think of a substance separate from its 
attribute or attributes and as we cannot speak about a 
subject, having nothing to do with its predicate or predicates, 
so we cannot think or speak of the Brahman as separate or 
as having nothing to do with the universe which essentially 
is Its self-definition, self-determination, self-predication and 
self-revelation. 

The Isvara-Isitavya-Bhava 

This ‘ Adhara-Adheya- Bhava* is, involved, in turn, in 
what is called the ‘Isvara-Isitavya-Bhava*. The Brahman, 
cannot be the ‘adhara 1 unless It is the Isvara of the cosmic 
manifestation. Dharana is concomitant with Prasasana. 9 
No other cause in the material world is found to be the 
'adhara’ as well as the Isvara of its effects, But to be the First 
Cause and the Final Goal in the same instant is the beauty 
of the Brahman. The Saririn of the universe of ‘Cit* and 
‘Acit’ must needs be the ruler and the controller of His 
Sarira in all conceivable ways. The ‘Isvaratva’ of the 
Absolute does not land It in the midst of temporal becomings. 
In Its supreme sense and essence, Brahman is ‘Sarvesvara’ 
and hence Its enquiry is the sole concern of the Vedanta and 
Its realisation, the last refuge of the Vedantin, the God-mad 
seeker, the seeker after Truth and Beauty and Bliss. 

In relation to Brahman, the ‘Isvara’, Its revelations i,e. 
the Cit and the Acit, are ‘Isitavya*. The idea of ‘Isvaratva* 
is a matter of experience for every common human being in 

1. T.M.K. 5.3. 

2. G.T.C. page 510, 
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some sense or the other. Every one hopes to have complete 
control over his own body in the state of activity or passi¬ 
vity. Everybody keeps in subservience his wife and children, 
his home and hearth, his lands and fields. But the control 
and mastery which constitute the ‘Isvaratva’ of Brahman in 
the universe are essentially distinct from the control and 
mastery which human beings experience in small measures 
in this world. While the former, is a fact of the harmony 
of the Supreme Substance, existing and subsiting in Its causal 
and effectual states, the latter is the act or the exercise of 
the finite will asserting itself for a while and holding good 
under certain circumstances. While the former is an inti¬ 
mate, immediate, internal expression of Divine constitution, 
the letter is an external, mediate, conditional aspect of 
togetherness, 

Although, on our analysis, Reality seems to be expressing 
Itself as matter and mind and Brahman, yet, it does not 
mean that It is a trinity. The Reality is one. The Brahman 
the eternal Tsvuratattva’ and the ‘cit’ and the ‘acit’, the 
‘Paratantratattvas’ exist together in complete unity and har¬ 
mony which can be sensed and expressed as ‘Isvara-Isitavya- 
Bhava’. It is the ‘Isvaratva* of Brahman that correlates, 
co-ordinates and co-regulates the ‘cit* and the ‘acit’ which 
are in the Brahman rather than outside It. In fact the 
essential nature, the existence and the efficiency of the ‘cit’ 
and the ‘acit’ are all possible in the sanction of the ‘Sunkalpo’ 
of the Brahman, or the will of the Divine. While it is the 
being of the Great Being that expresses itself as the ground 
of the universe, it is Its will that exercises itself in the control 
and the mastery of the universe. As the ‘will’ is not separate 
from the ‘nature’ of Brahman, so is ‘Isvaratva’ not external 
to ‘Adharatva’ or ‘Karanatva’, all being but corollaries to 
the great axiom of the ‘Sarlritva’ of Brahman in the fWira 
of the universe. 
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With regard to the acit or matter, the Divine Will 
manifests Itself in the sanction It gives to the material ele¬ 
ments to evolve, in the guidance It accords them to arrange 
and rearrange themselves and in the allowance It offers them 
to actualize. With regard to the Cit or mind, the Divine 
Will acts Itself in allowing the freedom of acting to the 
individual finite personalities which are the authors as well 
as the owners of their own acts. The ‘Inner Ruler Immortal* 
in the society of selves which is not exclusive to It, but 
included in It, wills the good of the selves, but, It never 
overrides their individual wills. Although the will of the 
self is the Will of God, yet, it does not and cannot function 
freely and abundatly, conditioned as it is by its past history 
and limited as it is by worldly limitations. In the eye of 
the ‘Inner Ruler Immortal 1 who wills always the good of 
His creation, how does evil come into being ? We cannot 
easily dismiss evil as means to a greater good. Nor can 
we stand pain and sin believing them to be but additional 
sources of aesthetic interest in the world-play of God enacted 
for His own entertainment. Is the ‘good* in the world the 
product of Divine Providence ? And does the ‘bad' then 
mean the play of the freewill of the selves ? Why then 
does the interplay of the good and the bad result, more often 
than not, in the defeat of the good and the victory of the 
bad ? Is the Omnipotent Supreme circumscribed in the free 
exercise of His powers ? The Visistadvaita of Isvara- 
Isitavya-Bhava comes to mean, then, ‘the one good in the 
many bad* which ultimately means the impotency of the 
Being of our beings ! But the Visistadvaitie philosophy 
explains the above discrepancies in the light of the mystery 
and the majesty of the Divine. Firstly, God who wills 
our world or worlds does not do so arbitrarily, because, 
He is not only the Ruler but the Redeemer also. The ‘Lila* 
of the Divine is not a childish play or a tyrant’s pleasure 
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or something beyond sense and common-sense, but, the 
spontaneity of the creative urge in the heart of Reality. 
The fact of ‘Lila’ is wedded to the function of 'Day.V. It is 
rather the ‘Daya’ or the infinite goodness of Clod which 
is the supreme sense of God-hood 1 by viitue ol which 
the Supreme does not grudge the freedom of the soul either 
in the latter’s entering the fire and the brimstone »f hell or 
in revelling in the highest heaven of bliss and happiness. 
The‘SvarOpa’of God is such that it does not allow Him to 
temper with the ‘SvarOpa’ of his creation. Finally, all the 
evil is a play and interplay of matter and wlmt seems to 
be good is also material, but, what is really spiritual, in¬ 
tensely good, is the very being of our being. All the sins 
and sufferings like pain and pleasure cling to our ego-sense. 
The soul never suffers. This is the greatest of consolations 
which the Divine Ruler sanctions to His subjects. As fin¬ 
is essential for the gold to become pure, so is evil essential 
for the soul to become pure. The Divine nature is unaffected 
as it is the soul that enjoys the fruits of actions. To say 
that God could have created an all-perfect world means 
nothing. Then he could not have created the world at all. 
And then there could have been no intuition, no philosophizing, 
no talk of reality. Hut us the reality is the reality of Isvma- 
lsitavya-synthesis we can always say that ‘T lie Hand that 
made us is Divine.’ And the Reality will ever be as It i» or 
as It was—the eternal Reality, to be sure. 

The universe, the Msitavya’ is controlled by 'Ifivam’, 
the Supreme substance, ontologically, ethically, aesthetically 
and in all other conceivable ways and manners. The ' Visvu- 
ropa’ of the Gltfi very poetically and philosophically suggests 
this ‘Isvara-Isitttvya-Hhnva’ of Visi?tfidvuitu. Vedanta 
Desika, in his ‘Yfidavlibhyudaya’ emotionally realises this 
1. D.—16. 
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aspect of the Divine Unity. The Brahman, the wielder of 
Aisvarya, will ever cause the universe to come into being. 
Ail vary a and Srsti are inseparable. 1 

Sesa-Sesi-Bhava 

The purpose of the Isvara-Isitavya-Bhava is really 
fulfilled in the §esa-§esI-Bhava which is the ultimate reali¬ 
sation of Brahman, the highest pursuit and attainment of 
humanity, and the only sense of our highest wisdom and 
knowledge, ethics and esotericism, morality and spirituality. 
God-knowledge and world-knowledge. Brahman is the 6esin, 
Cit and Acit, the Sesa. The ‘Sesa 1 is always the relational, 
the additional item. It is the ‘Sesin 5 that is the real, the 
essential and the elemental thing. As the 'Sesa* is needed 
by the ‘^esin* so is the ‘§esin* needed for the ‘Sesa\ The 
sense of subservience of man meets its reorientation in the 
sense of selfless love and devotion of man to Isvara in 
Samsara and it is this which is the meaning of the transition 
from the Isvara-Isitavya-synthesis to the Sesa-Sesi-synthesis. 

The 'Tattva* meant for realisation is the Adhara of the 
knower and the known, the ‘Hita’ meant for achievement is 
the Isvara of the achiever and the achieved and the *Puru- 
sartha* that is to be experienced is the ‘Sesin* of the experien- 
cer and the experienced. While the Cit and the Acit are 
mutually exclusive as well as separately existent, they are 
not exclusive and separately existing from Isvara, who is 
their support and sustenance and the very basis of their 
modal being and becoming. The Cit and the Acit do not 
lose their existence in the Ocean of ' 'Brahman*. They are 
not drowned by the ‘Aisvarya’ of the Absolute. They only 
dip in the ‘Brahma-Hrada’ and take on a newer meaning, a 
better significance and a sublimer sense of being the revela- 


1. Y* -1-9 
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tions of the One Reality. Brahman characterised as the 
‘^esin’ is defined by Vedanta Desika as f4:* 

', and ?TUT *T: Why is the 

First Cause to be inquired into ? Not, because It is the 
' Adhara’ or the ‘Niyanta' or ‘Isvara’ of Its effects, but because 
It is the final goal and the supreme attainment of all that is 
and has its being. 

The Acit is the ‘^esa’ of Isvara as it is the unconscious 
medium of the manifestation of His creative urge. The 
Lord is infinitely and eternally satisfying Himself, without 
having any want of any nature while He is using and utilising 
the ‘acit’-principle of Reality. For God-in-His-Grace, 'acit' is 
the Element of His aesthetic realisation. So says the saint- 
scholar, Yamunacarya-'^T^ET RFfl And our 

poet-philbsopher, Vedanta Desika, 3 also assesses the aesthetic 
value of the above when he says-^terfe*jcfi 
g^qcTRT? etc. Does the ‘acit’ realise its supreme sacrifice for 
its Lord ! Probably not. Otherwise it will not be the ‘objec¬ 
tivity-principle' in the hands of the finite and the infinite 
subjectivity-principles of Reality. 

The Cit, in all its multifarious activities and aspirations, 
is abundantly consciously yielding to the will and the wish 
of its Isvara. Although the intuition of mystics and poets 
and philosophers has the following form 4 

‘gw sratf gw 

TOFF 3TH ^ % f^RTs 

yet, its climax is reached in the fullness of ‘Jaesatva* or the 

1. CstnflSloki Bhasya 1st. Stanza. 

2. CatusSloki - 1. 

3. tt Bhasya oh Si oka 

i' Stotra Ratna with Bha$ya—17 
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fullness of devotion and dedication to the Divine as expressed 
in the memorable lines 1 


c fctT c# 

wfr far i 

rrt^T ff *T*: I) 1 


The deepening of the '^esatva-Bhava* or the true 
realisation of the ‘Sesa-^esi-synthesis’ thus resolves itself 
into very many varieties of the aspects of the unity of 
Reality, some of these being the following * 

(i) Svami-Bhrtya-Bhava. 

(ii) Guru-Sisya-Bhava. 

(iii) Pati-PatnI-Bhava. 

(iv) Pitr-Putra-Bhava, and so on. 


AH the above are the aspects showing how Isvara, the 
Absolute Reality is intimately related to the 'cit 1 and the 
‘acit’. Reality is one, not by virtue of contradicting relations, 
but, by virtue of comprehending and correlating all the 
elements related to It. It is then that freewill and predesti¬ 
nation do not present any conflict in the Life of Reality. 
It is thus that the non-sentient ‘acit* becomes the medium of 
expression of the super-sentient 'Brahman*. The Being is 
‘Visista* or 'Eka* or ‘Advaita* in as much as all its becomings 
are eternally being re-integrated into It, All life is a mighty 
expression of the Divine Life in all conceivable ways. To 
our intellectual analysis, the 'Tattva* or Reality ontologically 
presents the triple aspects of acit, cit and Isvara ; but, to 
our integral intuitive experience. It is eternally infinitely one 
as Isvara or Brahman. It is the ‘Sesin* of the ‘acit* and the 'cit 1 
in the respect of their ‘Svarupa*, their very being, their 
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‘Sthiti’, their space-time-existence and their Pravrtti, their 
life-functions. 

In our realisation of the reality of the 
we may notice the following stages— 

(i) Our philosophical inquiry into the cause of all that 
is and becomes. 

(ii) Our leading the life of ethical and moral perfection 
with a view to making it the fit medium, for the 
Divine Personality—the Adhara, the Isvara-~ 
to reveal Himself. 

(iii) Our constant contemplation and loving meditation 
on the source and the sustenance of our very being 
and becoming, and 

(iv) Our integral intuitive experience of the beauty and 
the sublimity of the Being—the Brahman, the 
§arlrm, for the sake of the expression of His Bliss 
Eternal. 

We, may realise Divine Unity—the absolute quintessence 
of all absolutes—in our soul, in our heart, in our will, in our 
intellect and in our every day activities of life, but, we cannot, 
by any stretch of imagination, become one with the Absolute 
Reality, Since the realisation of Divine Unity is a transcen¬ 
dental realisation according to Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika, 
it cannot be made a subject of logical demonstration. In 
fact, the material and the spiritual realities in their gross and 
their subtle states are always alogically intimately related to 
their ground and their goal. The Isvara or the Brahman. 
The Transcendental Being in the Cosmic becoming is the 
real hope of humanity. The philosophy of Ramanuja and 
Vedanta Desika is the philosophy of this hope of humanity, 
this Divine Unity, this Spiritual Transcendence in universal 
immanence and to crown all, this Life manifesting Itself m 
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all the diverse units of the life of the universe. It is only 
through our absolute love and adoration, that we can realise 
* Visistadvaitam’ or the Oneness of the Divine, the Absolute, 
the Transcendental, the Isvara, the Brahman. It is the Trans¬ 
cendental T in all the spiritual ‘Is' inhabiting the material 
units of existence that is the Reality for the Darsana of 
Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika and the realisation of Visista- 
dvaitism and Sri Vaisnavism. 
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VEDANTA DESIKA : 
HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SRI VAISNAVISM 



CHAPTER I. 


THE CONCEPT OF SRI VAISNAVA DHARMA’. 

The Sri Vaisnava religion, being the logical and the 
psychological outcome of the ancient Vedic religion, means 
to fulfil the needs of the spiritual life of man. The Vedic 
sacrifices lay stress on the practical side of religion. The 
Upamsadic Sadhanas emphasize the contemplative aspect of 
religion. But, what Sri Vaisnavism aimes at is to realise 
the deep harmony of life-human and divine—not through 
action or contemplation, but through self-surrendering love 
and devotion. The Alvars who lived in the very depth of 
such deep spiritual realisations unburded their hearts in mystic 
melodies. The Acaryas who followed them tried to realise 
the spirit of the Alvars’ songs through their metaphysics, 
ethics, esotericism, cult and what not. Vedanta Desika 
thought his life-mission fulfilled, if, following Ramanuja, he 
could logically enunciate the spirit of harmony existing 
between our practical daily life on the one hand and our 
higher spiritual culture on the other. Thus it was that he 
made his poetry, his philosophy, his logic, his ethics, his cult, 
his ritualism and his very life but the means of expression 
of the spiritual bliss of the Alvars and the deep intuitive 
realisation of the Acaryas. Ramanuja, a great mystic him¬ 
self, thought that his religion and mysticism could not 
conform to the practice of the Varna and the Asrama 
Dharmas. But Vedanta Desika who took Ramanuja to be 
the greatest achiever of synthesis in all the aspects of life 
removed all conflict between the Vedic Vidhis or, the acts 
of commision and omission, on the one hand and the culture 
of self-sacrificing love and devotion to God, on the other. 
To perform the duties of daily life and at the same time to 
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keep the inner being ever God-imbued, means, according to 
him, the only all-round spiritual culture which lends glory 
to the seeker as well as the object of seeking. Visistadvaitic 
Vaisnavism for Vedanta Desika centres round the practice 
of ‘Prapatti*. There is no negation of Bhakti or Jn5na or 
Karma in the practice of Prapatti. Prapatti, in fact, is the 
sublimation of Bhakti and Jnana and Karma. Now we 
shall see what Vedanta Desika understands by the culture 
of ‘Prapatti* which, according to him, is the supreme sense of 
the §ri Vaisnava Dharma. 

Bhakti Vs . Prapatti 

Although the term ‘Bhakti Vs. Prapatti* means some 
conflict between the ideals of Bhakti and the ideals of 
Prapatti, yet, its real import is the deep divine harmony 
between the soul of Prapatti and the body of Bhakti. The 
‘Upasana* of Vasudeva, the immanent and the transcendental 
Supreme Being ^ %d d F^d dl ffyhqj 1 —meets its 

fulfilment in 1 Prapadana* or Bhara Samarpana. 

Bhakti is the contemplation of the glories of God and 
Prapatti, the realisation of Divine grace. The moment one 
intuits the nature of God, the purpose of the Divine flashes 
with full force upon one’s heart and soul. 9 



Like Bhakti, Prapatti is the culture of one’s whole being 
in the sense of making oneself agreeable to the Divine 
Personality. 3 Attachment to God in Bhakti as well as 

1. lfla-Bh*§ya 1st Stanza, 

2. Btotra Ratna 21. 

3. Sarapagatigadya Bh&$ya, page 121* 
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Prapatti is the test of discrimination between the inner being 
and the outer organism and its insistences and demands. The 
soul in its real essence belongs to God and God alone. What 
the Bhakta or the Prapanna does is to grow into Divine 
consciousness so that he may throw aside his egoism and 
egotism and remain face to face with the Eternal Lover 
having no craving, either for the immortality of existence in 
the high heavens or for the pleasur of union with Him, 

Prapatti is the natural and the spontaneous culmination 
of Bhakti. The path of action L e. Karmayoga merges, to 
reach its goal, in the path of knowledge i. e. Jnanayoga. 
The path of knowledge i. e. Jftanayoga serves its purpose 
when it loses itself in the path of devotion i. e. Bhaktiyoga. 
The path of devotion i. e. Bhaktiyoga in, its turn, culminates 
in the path of self-surrender i. e, Prapatti or Para Bhakti¬ 
yoga. 1 Being the culmination of Bhakti and Jflana and 
Karma, Prapatti is their sublimation also. The spirit of 
Prapatti or self-surrender which results in the resignation 
of the ownership and the authorship of Karma transforms 
karma and the law of karma in Akincanya and the law of 
Isvaranugraha, respectively. The spirit of self-abnegating 
love which is involved in the intuitive realisation of Reality 
harmonizes the culture of the intellectual being with the culture 
of the emotional being. The supreme spiritual sense of 
subservience to God, which is the pride and the privilege of 
the soul, so works upon the culture of the feelings of love and 
devotion that what is aspiration or Bhakti is realised as 
attainment, or Mukti. The sage Yamuna has suggested the 
secret of Prapatti in the sublimation of the Karma-Jnana- 
Bhakti-Sadhanas :—* 


1. N. R. Page 40. 

1 Btcttn R»*b»—33, 
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The action of soul-sacrifice, the intuition of soul-subser- 
/ vience and the devotion of the selfless soul which are essential 
for the supreme realisation are fulfilled by Parana Varana or 
self-surrender alone. Until and unless the realisation of 
the -I’ and the ‘mine’ does not give way to the realisation of 
the Divine, no real practice of religion can take place. One’s 
whole being has to feel like what Desika has realised 1 — 

ctt: i i i 

Thus Prapatti as the culmination of the Karma-Jnana- 
Bhakti-Sadhanas is the only means of God-realisation in 
Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism. It is, in fact, the sublime secret 
of our actions, our knowledge and our devotion. Technically, 
Prapatti is called *Angi-Prapatti’, in relation to which Karma, 
Jnana and Bhakti are ‘Anga-Prapatti’. Prapatti in the sense 
of the main path or in the sense of the bye-path is the only 
road to the kingdom of God. 

All the discussion on Prapatti in the Sri Vaisnava 
literature centres round the Vedic authority for Prapatti and 
the place of Prapatti in the Brahma Vidyas. If the philosophy 
of the Vedanta presents reality as ‘Cidacidvisista’, the ulti¬ 
mate goal of the Vedanta being the ‘Kainkarya’ of God in 
Mukti, the religion of the Vedanta must point to Prapatti as 
the secret of the Brahmavidyas or the only Brahmavidya 
meant for the highest attainment. The §rl Vaisnava saints, 
in their ecstasy of God-realisation, could not tell whether 
they followed Prapatti or Bhakti. Yamunacarya in the 


J. 8.R.B. page 60, 
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height of his experience of the bliss of divine communion felt 
like a Bhaka and a Prapanna both. His heart could cry out- 
ft’ 1 and could soothe itself singing 
ft in the same moment The great 
Ramanuja for whom Bhakti and Prapatti were not the topics 
of discussion but the daily realisation of the yearnings of his 
soul for the embrace of the Supreme Soul had no incentive 
to propound Bhakti in the Gita Bhasya as his first view and 
Prapatti in the Saranagati Gadya as his final view of God- 
realisation. For him and or the self-less 

service of God and deep devotion to the Divine formed one 
Sadhana. Vedanta Desika rightly understands him when 
he remarks 1 

or that Bhakti and Prapatti, both, are the means to make 
God agreeable and attached to the soul. It was much after 
Ramanuja that the teachers of Visi?tadvaita and Srlvaisnav- 
ism started the controversy of Bhakti Vs. Prapatti. Vedanta 
Desika, interpreting the trend of Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism, 
leaned more towards Prapatti, but, at the same time he 
stood for Parabhakti as the supreme sense of Prapatti. 

Bhakti or the culture of the emotional being of man has 
been the trend even of the oldest phase of the Vedic religion. 
The hymn (R* V. 1.1.1.) suggests the cons¬ 

ciousness of love and reverence to the deity as the only pro¬ 
gress of man in the sphere of sacrifices. Without Sraddha or 
the culture of faith and devotion, the realisation of Reality 
cannot take place. 6 The ‘Karma Marga* of the Veda fulfils 
< its real purpose when it is followed by men with feelings of 

X. Stotra Ratna—54. 

2. ,, tt ©0* 

3. £arai?Igatigadya—£loka 9, 

4. 8.G.B. page 121. 

6* R.V.X. 16 
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love and service and reverence to the Divine Reality behind 
all the multifarious manifestations. The Upani$adic stress on 
intuitive realisation means the one-pointedness of the mind and 
the sweetness and the tenderness of heart full of the spirit of 
love and devotion to the One Being in the many becomings. 
Bhakti thus finds a congenial soil in the sphere of Jfiana, 
In fact, Bhakti, which is or the intensest and 

the sublimest attachment of the devotee to God, as accor¬ 
ding to the Sandilya Suttras, or i.e. an all-embracing 

love for the Divine Personality, as according to the Narada 
Sutras, or i, e. 

the trend of one’s mind and heart towards self-less love for 
God, as according to the Pancaratra (Narada) Saihhita, is. 
essentially a constant life-long contemplation on God—the 
Supreme Reality. It is this Bhakti, the real immediate 
intuitive experience of Reality 1 which has been analysed as 
and so on. It is this, loving vision of God 
to which all our Karma and all our Jnana lead. It is this 
which is the highest ‘Hita* or the greatest good of human life. 

As the practical philosophy of life and as the only 
universal religion of man, Bhakti has been contemplated 
upon and analysed in all its aspects by Indian saints and 
sages of all times. The Bhagavata (7. 5. 23-24) ennunciates 
the 9 essentials of Bhakti, which in its ultimate analysis is 
or i, e. the vision and contempla¬ 

tion of God in each and every unit of the universal existence 
and which is ‘g*r: i. e. the sole significance and the 

supreme purpose of each and every self. These 9 essentials 
are— 

1. Havana. 

2. Klrtana. 


X. N. R. page 1. 

2. Bhlgavata 7. 7.66 
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3. Smarana. 

4. Padasevana. 

3- Arcana. 

6. Vandana. 

7. Dasya, 

8. Sakhya. 

9. Atma Nivedana. 

The first 3 i. e. Sravana, Kirtana and Smarana, form the 
contemplative side of the religion of the Vedanta and lay 
stress on the culture of our intellectual being for God-realisa¬ 
tion. The second 3 i. e. Pada Sevana, Arcana and Vandana, 
present the active aspect of the Vedantic religion and 
emphasize upon the culture of our volitional being in the 
attainment of the summum bonum which is the full-view of 
the immanent and the transcendent Divine. The last 3 i. e, 
Dasya, Sakhya and Atma Nivedana suggest the supreme 
realisation of that religious consciousness in which our entire 
being is attuned to the music of Divine Communion and bursts 
forth in etherial melodies of selfless and self-surrendering 
love to the Divine. Devotion to God meets its consummation 
in the service of humanity. Thus the Bhagavata (3.29-221) 
declares: 'One who loves the image of God verily offers 
oblation to the ashes. Without Advesa or goodwill to all, 
Maitrl or fellow-feeling for all and Karuna or universal toler¬ 
ance, Bhakti remains unrecognized by the Bhagavan. One 
who has love and devotion for the Divine in his heart must 
needs have love and sympathy for man and nature, otherwise, 
he will fail to realise God and will naturally fail to regain 
the real nature of his own being. 

or loving contemplation on Reality, which 
is ‘Cidacidvisistam Brahma* does include service and sacrifice 
for the good of humanity as the core of the religion of Bhakti. 
The Vanpa and the Asrama put no restriction on love and 
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devotion to God * 1 Amongst the devotees of God, ther^ 
exists no difference caused by caste and colour or social 
status and personal accomplishment . 9 

For the realisation of the philosophy and the religior* 
of the Vedanta as propounded by the Upanisads, the Git£* 
the Bhagavata, the Prabandhams and so on, Yamunacarya* 
the celebrated ^rlvaisnava saint—scholar lays stress or* 
Bhakti and nothing else but Bhakti — 3 



STRFTO: m \ } 


Bhakti or love of God—the Cidacidvisista Brahman—can 
be accomplished gradually (i) by the discharge of one’^ 
duties of Varna and Asrama, (ii) by the discrimination of 
one’s real being as the sole concern and possession of God 
from the outer encrustations of the psycho-physical organism 
and (iii) complete detachment from the demands of th^ 
self-centred life and all that it means. 

Ramanujacarya, the first philosopher to propound and 
popularise the Bhaktisadhana as the central truth of Visista- 
dvaitism and &nvaisnavism brings out the quintessence of 
love and devotion to God which consists in the realisation 
of the following ideals : 4 

(i) the ideal of self-resignation in the spirit of supremo 
love for God which transforms the everyday 
activities of life-preservation and the duties of 
moral and spiritual obligation into sheer servico 
of the Divine for the working of the divine purpose: 
alone in the end- 

1. Git# 9.32. 

2. Nttrada Sutra—12. 

3. Gltfirtha Sangraha—I. 

L Git# Bhasya 9,34. 
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(ii) the ideal of self-surrender in the midst of the 
intuitive realisation of the Supreme Being as the 
ground and the goal of all existence and 

(iii) the ideal of supreme self-sacrifice for the sake of 
the Divine lover in the ecstasy of constant 
communion with Him. 

It is this Bhakti which is the only Vedana, the real Dhyana- 
and the supreme Upasana. It is this Bhakti which the 
Divine Lover may acknowledge as and 

It is this indeed which is the human realisation of 
the intimate relationship of God with man and nature. When 
it dawns on our mind and heart, what is made manifest is 
the great sacrifice God is ever making for the sake of man 
and for the whole creation. 

Vedanta Desika makes an all-round intellectual analysis 
of the culture of Bhakti for the sake of its practice by men 
who deserve it. Not our desires but our deserts justify our 
pursuing the path of Bhakti as Brahma-Sadhana. The 
three higher castes, by virtue of being authorized to execute 
the Vedic injunctions, are naturally authorized to practice 
constant contemplation of the Great Being . 1 

The three paths viz. Karma, Jnana and Bhakti are not 
exclusive but inclusive of one another , 3 It is only the pre¬ 
eminence of certain distinguishing elements viz. the elements 
of voltional or intellectual or emotional culture that tell the 
one from the other. For Bhakti as the intimate intuitive 
awareness of Reality in all its aspects, the performance of 
the moral, the ethical and the social duties and obligations 
are extremely essential. Bhakti is the sublimest of the 
spiritual disciplines and demands the fullest exercise of the 

1. G. T. C. on 9.32 

2. G. 8. R. on §loka 24. 
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inmost being of man. But, for Vedanta Desika, the supreme 
sense of Bhakti is the cultivation of the spirit of ‘Atma Nive- 
dana* or ‘Atma Niksepa* or ‘Nyasa’ i. e. Saranagati or 
Prapatti. Bhakti and Prapatti may hence be looked upon 
as two distinct Sadhanas or Vidyas for God-realisation. In 
fact it is Bhakti, which emerging as ParSbhakti is called 
‘Prapatti*. 

Prapatti as the Brahmavidya par eccdlance. 

Prapatti is the sacrifice of the inner being which is done 
in deep love for the Divine Being. 1 ‘I am not mine, but, 
of the Divine* is the real realisation of this self-detachment, 
and God-attachment. It is the great Vidhi or Divine 
Command 3 which man must obey out of the impulsive joy 
of his heart. All the requirements of its fulfilment 
consist only in the devotee’s unflinching faith in Divine 
Providence which requires complete soul-resignation for its 
full functioning. The 1 Parityaga’ or the renunciation of the 
‘dharmas* or duties as enjoined upon the spiritual seeker by 
the Gita (18.66) simply means the renunciation of all self" 
centredness in clinging to this or that means of approach to the 
Divine. When this is done, what results is the all-embracing 
spontaneous yearning after supreme spiritual contrition and 
subservience. 3 

When one’s soul is illumined by the consciousness 
that God alone is the sole means of Divine realisation, 
one is not doing any Sadhana, but strictly speak¬ 
ing, has already become a Siddha. In fact, Siddho- 
paya and Atma Samarpana mean the same thing, The 
injunction for Saranagati or Prapatti i. e. 

(Gita 18.66) is, in its ultimate sense, but an excuse in God’s 

1. N. R. Page 18. 

2. N. R. Page 17. 

8. N. R. Page 19. 
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mind for allowing His spontaneous saving grace to work for 
the succour of man. 

Although, Prapatti is ^ Dhruvanusmrti , or continuous 
recollection of God, yet, it is required to be enjoined upon 
the spiritual aspirant by the 6astra, in as much as, its content 
is not the full Being of the Divine, but, the Divine Provi¬ 
dence that draws out the deep soul-sacrificing love hidden 
in the human heart for the sake of the Divine. 1 Even if it 
were regarded as ‘Brahmanubhava’ or an intimate intuitive 
awareness of the Being, it has to be ordained by the §astra 
not in the sense of its being sensed by man in respect of its 
practice or practical attainment, but, in, the sense of its 
being intuited by man in respect of the steady process of its 
accomplishment. 

Prapatti is meant for one who wants it. Tniact, every 
human being wants the cessation of the miseries of life and 
the promise of eternal bliss and happiness. But all cannot 
train themselves in the spiritual discipline of the Brahma 
Vidyas which means the greatest strenuous exercise of. the 
mental and the spiritual faculties of man. Thus what is 
commonly accessible to man in general, as the means of Mukti 
or bliss eternal, is Karma yoga, which can be practised in 
maiiy ways, such as the performance of the Nitya-Naimittika 
duties, the Varna-Asrama-Dharmas and so on. But, then, 
there are men who are unable to do anything demanding an 
uphill discipline and discharge of duties. Conscious as they 
are of their limitations they are not unconscious of the dignity 
of the Divine. What they can do is to simply make them¬ 
selves responsive to the care of God who exists for the good 
of all He causes into being. Complete self-resignation to 
God does not depend on ones’s desert, but, one’s mere desire. 
There may be degrees in the intensity of self-abandonment 


l. N. R- Page 26. 
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and hence there are degrees in the Divine response to it.1 
The devoted soul who has so resigned himself to God need 
not wait to be received by God. The delay, if any, in the 
supreme attainment of the bliss of Prapatti called ‘Mnkti’, in 
one sense and ‘Kainkarya* in the other or simply ‘Brahmanu- 
bhava’ is due to 

(i) the delay in the completion and the cessation of 
the working of the law of Karma, especially of 
the Prarabdha Karma, which will slowly but 
surely, exhaust itself and its potency in the face 
of the omnipotent law of Divine Mercy, 

(ii) the delay in the wearing out of the psycho-physical 
organism of the spiritual aspirant in the absence 
of its causa] collocation such as one’s Karma or 
Adrsta and 

(iii) the delay in reaching the intensity and the impe¬ 
tuosity of self-surrender which can brook no conti 
nuance of life without the touch and the kiss of 
the Divine Lover. 

What is technically meant by the Prapatti of the 'Arta* and 
the 'Drpta* types is simply the unbearableness and the bear¬ 
ableness of the mortal existence in the climax of the Divine 
response to the love of the devotee. 

The spiritual aspirant to self-surrender or the Adhikarin 
of Prapatti need not swerve from his path in any sense and 
in any circumstance. If there is firm faith in Prapatti, the 
most cherished fruit i. e, Mukti is not far to seek. The only 
delay is the delay in receiving. In fact, one has to be un¬ 
mindful of the delay in the Divine Award of Moksa, if one 
becomes a Prapanna in the truest sense of the term. 


1. N. R. page 20, 
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The Culture of Prapatti. 

The intellectual discernment of Prapatti is of no use in 
the spiritual culture of Prapatti. As a matter of fact, the 
analysis of anything solely by intellect is bound to be imper¬ 
fect. That the sweetnesses of sugar and milk and honey 
are not the same is a matter of common experience, but, who 
is there who can finally tell one kind of sweetness from the 
other ? 

The Nyasa Vidya is different from the other Brahma 
Vidyas, but to tell the culture of Nyasa from the culture 
of the other Vidyas is extremely difficult. Even then, 
certain workable suggestions may be followed. The supreme 
culture of Prapatti or Saranagati, as Vedanta Desika under¬ 
stands it, is— 1 —or the supre¬ 
me spiritual strength of man, the seeker after truth and beauty 
and bliss, to draw out loving responses from the heart of God 
who alone is the means of the highest realisation and who is 
Himself striving ever for the rescue of his votaries. As 
Prapatti is the human preparation of man meeting God, so is 
Daya or Krpa, the divine preparation of God meeting man. 
In fact, all the means of spiritual emancipation are meant for 
appealing to the heart of God for the protection of the soul. 
Bhakti melts the Divine Heart for the sake of its Sadhaka, 
Prapatti is another name for the melting of the Divine Heart 
in response to the self-effacement of the Prapanna. Prapatti 
is the only hope for the helpless soul. To help the soul 
helpless in the meshes of matter in the very nature of the 
Divine Being. The ontological relationship of ‘Aprthak 
siddhi* between soul and God, Cit and Isvara, §esa and £esin, 
Niyamya and Niyamaka, Adheya and Adhara and Sarlra and 
Saririn, meets its real correspondence in the supremely mystic 
relationship of ‘Aprthak Siddhi’ between the inner being of 

1. N. R. page 28. 
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man and the inmost being of God, the spirit of Prapatti and 
the supreme spirit of Daya, the human sense of Akincanya 
and the Divine promise of protection and so on. 

Uaaentials of Prapatti 

The practice of Prapatti-Vidya does not depend upon 
the practice of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti-Sadhanas. It 
requires only the full realisation of its essentials which are-*- 

(i) Anukulyasya Sankalpah. 

(ii) Pratikulyasya Varjanam. 

(iii) Raksisyatlti Visvasah. 

(iv) Goptrtvavaranam tatha. 

(v) Atma Niksepa— 

(vi) Karpanye ($advidha Saranagatih), 

The (i) i. e. ‘Anukulyasya Sankalpah’ which Vedanta 
Desika puts as j is the will and the 

firm rfesolve of the spiritual seeker to dedicate himself to 
God in the spirit 'of love and subservience. He who has to 
offer himself to God must in the fitness of things offer 
himself for the service of humanity. Dedication to God is 
dedication to the cause of God i. e. the commonweal of all 
creation. All one does, all one thinks, all one feels will 
have to be for the sake of God and mail and nature i. e. 
Narayana or Purusottama or the Brahmaii. It is this Culture 
of the will to love God and to serve the cause of God which 
the Gita strongly suggests in the line— 

Without the practice of ‘jHfa d r ^ddV the practice 
of is impossible. The will to love and serve 

God’s creation is the test of the will to love and serve God. 
It is in this sense alone that the ‘Brahman’ in Its 1 Antaryamin* 
aspect is intuited by the Brahma Vadin or the Prapanna. 
As the first essential of the constant loving contemplation 


1, Nyisa VimSati—1$. 
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of God it is this which is symbolized in the first essential 
mark of the Ordhva Pui^dra of a Sri Vaisnava. 

The (ii) i. e. ‘Pratikulyasya Varjanam* or in the words 
of Vedanta Desika -cf<vi<t Mirf:' 1 is the essential outcome 

of the culture of ‘Anukulyasya Sankalpah'. The culture 
of abstinence from all kinds of disservice to God and huma¬ 
nity is the consummation of the culture of self-dedication and 
selfless love aud service to God and humanity. If ‘Anuknlya- 
sya Sankalpah’ is the ideal of self-surrender ‘PratikQlyasya 
Vatjanam* is the realisation of the ideal. Both go together. 
The heart which is overflowing with goodwill to all has no 
space for ill-will to any. All moral and ethical and religious 
and spiritual virtues meet their fulfilment in the practice 
of the greatest of the abstinences viz. ‘Pratikulyasya Varja- 
nam\ The Gita (16th Adhyaya) inculcates the spirit of this 
abstinence from disservice in its emphasis on the culture of 
the renunciation of all ‘Ahankara’ or egoism and ‘Mamakara’ 
or egocentric insistences. The real Prapanna is one who 
ever searches within himself whether he is— 

or slowly but surely desisting himself from 
evil demands of selfishness. 

The (iii) i. e. ‘Raksisyatlti Visvasah’ which according to 
Vedanta Desika is is the culture 

of unflinching faith in the providence of God in all possible 
circumstances. After the spiritual preparedness of self-dedi¬ 
cation and abstinence from self-centredness, the spiritual 
aspirant naturally comes to cling to God having firm faith in 
Divine goodness manifesting itself as much in the triajs and 
tribulations of the soul as in its bliss and happiness and immor¬ 
tality. Whereas ‘Anukulya Sankalpa’ and ‘PrStikulya Varja- 

1. Nytoa Virhsati—18 

2. NyBaa V imSati—2 2. 

8. NyOsa Vimaati—IS. 
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na r mean the realisation of the supreme ‘Hita* in the Divine 
Government of the Universe, the culture of faith in the good¬ 
ness of God or ‘Raksisyatlti Visvasah' suggests the ultimate 
experience of the ‘Tattva’ i.e. the Sureme Being in His essen¬ 
tial nature, in His main purpose and in His real revelation. It is 
this indeed which is the ‘anubhuti’ of the ‘Cidacidvisista 
Brahman.’ The function of this staunch human faith is to 
help God reveal His being, His Dayeccha 1 or His will to save 
the soul, which waits for some excuse, some golden opportu¬ 
nity in the guise of prapatti or self-surrender before its fullest 
manifestation. It is the spiritual realisation of ‘Rak?isyatlti 
Visvasah 1 which the Sri Vaisnava theology tries to present in 
the concept of ‘Sri’. Without this ‘Visvasa* (Sri Prapatti), 
the Prapatti of ‘Narayana* is impossible to achieve. In the 
wake of this faith follows what is called ‘Brahmanubhuti, or 
the experience of the being and the beauty and the bliss of 
Brahman, the experience, which, as Ramanuja gives expres¬ 
sion to in the ‘Saranagati-Gadya 1 or as Vedanta Desika 
analyses in the ‘Saranagati-Gadya-Bhasya*, presents Brahman 
as ‘Satyakama’ or ever willing to give the seeker the bliss of 
self-surrender, as ‘Satya Sankalpa’ or keen on removing the 
obstacles to complete self-effacement, as ‘Parabrahmabhuta* or 
the great spiritual democrat always ready to allow the devoted 
souls to discharge the duties of the Divine commonwealth, as 
‘Purusotama* or spontaneously indulging in the succour of the 
self-resigned souls, as ‘Mahavibhuti’ or constantly actively 
controlling the circumstances of recrudescence of the evils of 
worldly life for the sake of the devotee, as ‘Srlman’ or working 
for the good of His creation more through Anugraha than 
Nigraha, as ‘Narayana' or the head of the world-family ever 
eager to bequeath to all the best of everything and even His 
own self-effulgent nature and to crown all, as ‘Vaikunthanatha’ 
or most anxiously awaiting in His supreme spiritual state for 
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the devoted souls to return after subserving His own purpose. 
Until and unless this ‘Mahavisvasa*, this ‘Sraddha* overwhelms 
the spiritual seeker, no real Prapatti can emerge. Hence it is 
that the Gita is so eloquent in the suggestion of the culture of 
Sraddha in lines— 

( 9. 22).’ 

The (iv) i. e« ‘Goptrtvavaranam tntha, as analysed by 
Vedanta Deska as ‘c# ^ ^qrrftrcTT is the realisation of the 
fulfilment of the culture of ‘Mahavisvasa* which shortens the 
distance between man, the beloved soul and God, the Divine 
Lover. The Gita presents the ideal of this realisation in the 
words—(II. 43).* It may be achieved 
by all of us in all conceivable ways. All the conceivable 
five-fold forms of God such as the ‘Para* or the Transcendental, 
the Vyoha or the Cosmic, the Vibhava or the Incarnation, the 
Antaryamin or the Indwelling and the Area or the Image can 
be intuited and made the basis of the culture of ‘Goptrtva 
Varana’ or the spiritual yearning of the soul to take refuge in 
the Divine. What is called ‘Acaryabhigamana’ or ‘Gura- 
pasadana or the teacher-worship-cult is but the popular 
realisation of the ideal of ‘Goptrva Varana’ over which 
Vedanta Desika gets so eloquent as to say 2 — 

i arrercV 3 i 

arer 3 *raT*rVf^;- 

i» 

or that teacher-worship is a greater spiritual achievement 
than God-worship and that Prapatti done to the teacher is 
a surer spiritual success than Prapatti done to God. 

1. Nyaea Vimfiati—18. 
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The Hindu saints of the medieval times practised f Guru 
Goptrtva-Varaiia* in their lives and propounded the same to 
their followers and disciples. The ‘Guru’ stepped in the 
place of l £ri' or the grace-constituent of the being of God 
to guarantee the welfare of the spiritual aspirant in the 
realm of spiritualism. The cultivation of the human urge 
to seek protection under God or Guru is the occasion of the 
Divine urge to promise protection to the devotee. In fact 
‘NarSyana* and 4 SrI’ <and ‘Guru’ and ‘Mantra’-all have the 
same significance for the prapanna in the practice of 
‘Goptrtvavarana’. The Tantric teachers dwell at great 
length on human and divine contribution to the 4 Goptrtva- 
varana’-aspect of Prapatti. The seeking of protection by 
the Sadhaka under God or Guru or Mantra is itself the 
promise of protection by God or Guru or Mantra. It is 
this which is technically called ‘^aktipata’ or the spontaneity 
and the universality of Divine Grace. 

The (v) i. e. ‘Atmaniksepa’ or the culture of the spirit 
of as Vedanta Desika would 

have it, is the culmination of the culture of ‘Goptrtvavarana\ 
It is the same as 4 Atmanivedana’ which is the climax of * the 
culture of Bhakti. In fact, it is the real quintessence of 
self-surrender, its cultivation means the renunciation of the 
efforts and the fruits of all selfless love and service done to 
God and man and nature. In the totality of ‘Brahmanubhuti* 
it emphasizes upon the ‘anubhuti’ or the integral experience 
of the supreme purpose of the Brahman. ‘Atmanivedana’, 
4 Atmasamarpana , 'Atmanyasa 1 'Atmahavis* 4 Atmasariyasa T 
*Atmatyaga and ‘Atmaniksepa’-all mean the same thing 
i. e. or the offering of the fiual 

fruit of Prapatti to God for His relish. Many teachers of 
spiritualism stop at e Atmaniksepa’, which according to them, 
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.3 the last constituent or the real essence of the Paficanga 
Nyasa or complete self-surrender. 

In the huge growth of Sanskrit devotional literature, 
it is the ideal of ‘Atmaniksepa* or the spiritualism of 
(Gita, 15.4)’ which has been tried to be 
realised in the most comprehensive manner. It has been 
analysed by different spiritual teachers in different ways. 
It is this which the Gita characterises as ‘Rajaguhya* or the 
secret of secrets of philosophy and religion and spiritualism. 
It does not mean the loss of the human soul in the depth of 
the being of God. It means, on the other hand, the finding 
of the real soul in the benign presence of God. 

this ‘Atmaniksepa* follows essentially from the nature of 
the supremely spiritual relation of God to man. Some of 
its essential manifestations may be seen in the various 
rf’gtiavas* or aspects of mystic realisation such as 5— 

(b the Kanta-Bhava. 

(ii) the Gopt'Bhava. 

(iii) the Rasotsava-Bhava. 

(iv) The Rldha-Bhava and so on. 

Atma Niksepa or the resignation of the T cannot be comp¬ 
letely experienced until and unless ‘Kanta Bhava or 
self-effacement like that of a woman in love with her lover, is 
realise* by the spiritual aspirant. There may be various 
shades of realisation of the spiritualism of the ‘Kanta-Bhava’. 
But the ideal is the same in all of them. This ideal is 
the ideal of spontaneous surrender of the claims of all 
attainments-ethical, religious, aesthetic and spiritual. The 
great saint Nammalvar was steeped in the ^spirit of this 
‘Kanta-Bhava’ of Atmaniksepa. Vedanta Desika ever felt 
intensely for this kind of §ri Vaisnava religious aspiration. 
He has suggested this great ideal in his Niksepa Raks3 
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The other Bhavas, as for instance, the Gopl-Bhava, the 
Rasotsava-Bhava, the Radha-Bhava and so on are the 
different degrees of realisation of the Kanta-Bhava. The 
midieval Indian mystics were adept in these spiritual realisa¬ 
tions. Kabir was a past-master in the spiritualism of the 
Gopl-Bhava. The sairft Caitanya lived in the ecstasy of the 
Radha Bhava. The Rasotsava-Bhava is the realisation of the 
scenes of Vaikuntha or rather the realisation of the social 
life of the votaries of God manifesting itself in the day-to-day 
world. Vedanta Desika lived in the times and in the sur¬ 
roundings when the culture of Atmaniksepa was regarded as 
the practice of Brahmavidya par excellance. The ‘Kanta 
Bhava’ or rather the ‘Antahpura Purandhri-Bhava* of c Atma 
niksepa, the greatest of the ideals of Prapatti-culture meant 
for Vedanta Desika the initiation of the spiritual aspirant 
into the secrets of the §rl Tattva. Vedanta Desika felt inten¬ 
sely for the culture of the Atmanik$epa-spirit of the great 
logician philosopher Udayana — 

*TFTW*T ^ I 

ere II’ 


The (vi) L e. Karpanya or the culture of the spirit of 
as VedSnta Desika suggests, is the nece¬ 
ssary outcome of ‘Atmaniksepa’ or self-surrender. *‘Akin- 
canya’ or ‘Karpanya’ or the culture of spiritual contrition is 
the real offering to God, the real intuition of the 
Godhead and the supreme love and devotion and service to 
the Deity. In ‘Arta-Prapatti’, the consummation of the cul¬ 
ture of the essentials of self-surrender is simultaneous as well 
as spontaneous In the intensity of self-resignation and 
spiritual contrition, the Prapanna is unable to bear the strain 
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despair. Consequently, he longs for the earliest 
extinction of his worldly existence. But, in ‘Drpta-Prapatti* 
Successive stages of soul-surrender, the spiritual unrest 
£° r communion may not be so unbearable. Human 

to be lived in the best possible manner. Yet, in our 


i* 1 xyri ° s t "being, the deep current of divine love must never be 
t 0 <j r y U p The immortal flame of love in the human 
the best and the sublimest of the aspects of the 
^aitanya’ of the ‘Cit\ has to be kept burning in the ‘Saihsara- 
Kantara’, the dark and the dubious jungle of our worldly 
Very beautifully has the great mystic Caitanya. embo¬ 
died the ideal of the culture of Prapatti in our day-to-day 
in the following lines : 


n J 


wS *ujpreme Significance of Prapatti . 

In his conception of Prapatti, Vedanta Desika has 
emphasized ‘Visistadvaitam* in its ethical and esoteric aspects. 
Prapatti, in fact is the spirit of all the Sadhanas or the 
Brahma Vidyas. It is this which is the perfect realisation 
of the ‘Aprthaksiddhi*-relation subsisting between the Para- 
matman and the Atman. The great sacrifice which the 
Divine Being is making for His creation can be appreciated 
by man only in his own self-sacrifice and in no other way. 


Prapatti demands a triple renunciation—the renunciation 
of Labha, of Bhara and of Syarupa. The renunciation of 
IbsLbtia, or the great spiritual gain is the climax of Prapatti. 
I^ven the joys of Parana Varana’ are offered by the 
Pr apaxina to God, the £aranya, the ultimate refuge. What 
is cabled ‘Labha-Samarpana* is the ‘absolute* of the universe 
of Prapatti. To it is related ‘Bhara-Samarpana* or the 
irerLianciation of the sense of the authorship of the culture of 
Prapatti. This 'Bhara-Samarpana* in its turn has an intimate 
50 
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relation with ‘Svarupa Samarpana* or the spontaneous 
offering of the soul to God, the soul-proprietor, the soul- 
protector and the soul-refuge. 

Prapatti is the real ‘Tattvajnana*. In the first stage, 
the spiritual aspirant or the §rT Vaisnava becomes a God- 
minded person—»a Dharmika, in the sense that he acquires 
the faculty of discrimination of the Tattva, the Hita and the 
Purusartha from Atattva, Ahita and Apurusartha. In the 
second stage, he is a Bhagavata or God’s own man, as he 
knows the glory and the grace of Bhagavan and knows, 
besides, his own dependence on God. The knowledge of 
the Paratattva or the love for God, lands him, in the third 
stage of the knowledge of the Purusartha, which, ultimately 
makes him ‘Ananyaprayojana* or one who has nothing to do 
with anything else except God. One who has become 
‘Ananyaprayojaha* becomes ‘Ananyasadhana 1 also, since, 
he realises that God alone is the Sadhana of Divine reali¬ 
sation. In all these four stages of Prapatti-realisation what 
is immanent is ‘Bharanyasa’ or Parana Varana, which, in fact, 
is the real revelation of God in the human heart. The 
ultimate experience is the experience of ‘Nitya Kainkarya* 
or self-less love and service to God and to all the Divine 
manifestations 1 : — 

fold ^ i” 

The ‘Pancakala Krtya’ is the practical spontaneous 
demonstration of the inner culture of Prapatti. The 6rl 
Vaisnava cult is the symbolic representation of the spiritua¬ 
lism of self-surrender. The Visistadvaitic metaphysics is 
perfectly realised in the practice of Saranagati, the real 


1, £aranagati Gadya Bhasya, page 128. 
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&rl Vai$nava religion. The Visistadvaitic Ethics contains 
the ‘Prapatti-potentiar in each and every aspect of the evolu¬ 
tion of ethical culture. The Visistadvaitic ^Esthetics which 
conceives of the supreme aesthetic realisation as the experience 
of the real being of one’s being i.e. the subservience of the 
soul to the Supreme Soul, analyses, in fact, this realisation 
of self-surrender. It is the bliss of Prapatti that is immanent 
in all the joys of life—the delights of arts, the pleasures of 
poetry, the speculations of philosophy*the consolations of reli¬ 
gion, and to crown all, the heavenly happiness of Life Divine. 

The Universality of the Prapatti Dharma, 

Prapatti is meant for all and is the birth-right of every 
living being. Although Vedanta Desika imphasizes the 
institutionalism of Prapatti, yet, he clearly realises the 
universality of the Prapatti-Dharma. While Ramanuja is 
for the free distribution of the choicest treasure of 
Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism i.e. Prapatti as ‘Sarvadhikara 
Dharma’, Vedanta Desika is, first, for the inheritance 
of the Prapatti-treasure by the real Sri Vaisnavas, the 
choice few, and, then for the giving of the concession of 
Prapatti to those who desire it and deserve it Hence 
Vedanta Desika’s imphasis on the institutionalism of Prapatti. 
People of all the three higher castes and even of the lowest 
caste could become ‘Prapannas* and could get initiated into 
the ‘Prapatti Vidya* through the ceremonialism of the Vaidika, 
the Tantric and the other Mantras. The ceremonialism 
may differ, but the spirit of Prapatti ramains the same. 
The Mantras may vary, but, the ‘manana* or the meditation 
on the Divine remains the same. 

The synthesis of the Vadagalai and the Tengodai corcepts of 

Prapatti 

The Vadagalai conception of Prapatti as ‘Yoga’ brings 
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out the ideal of the culture of self-surrender of the whole 
being. The sublimation of consciousness for the sake of the 
soul-vision of God does require efforts on the part of the spiri¬ 
tual-aspirant. Prapatti is not the religion of passivity. It is 
rather the religion of activity which is to be realised in active 
love and service t'o God and man. The renunciation of the 
means and the goal and the authorship of Prapatti in its 
real sense is the perfection of the spiritual initiative of man 
which alone is the channel for the spontaneous grace of 
God to flow through. This ideal of Prapatti is the highest 
human ideal. The Jnatrtva, the Kartrtva and the Bhokrtva 
of the Atman, the Sesa are not meant to be sublated in the 
realisation of the Prapatti-ideal. 

The Teiigalai stress on Prapatti as 'Akincanya* or spiri¬ 
tual passivity is meant to keep the grace of God in the 
forefront. God wants no excuse from man in the form of 
the culture of Prapatti for the functioning of His redemptive 
grace. In fact, the grace of God cannot freely and fully 
flow if man is erecting his own barriars in the forms of his 
moral and ethical and spiritual perfections. This ideal of 
Prapatti is the sublimest Divine ideal. 

What is the relation between the two ideals ? How can 
Prapatti be ‘Yoga* and ‘Akineanya* at the same time ? How 
can ‘Kataksa* or the grace of God win the human soul and 
be won by the human soul, in the same instant ? Accqrding 
to Vedanta Desika, there is no conflict between' ‘Prapatti- 
Yoga’, the human initiative in self-surrender and ‘Nirhetuka 
Kataksa\ the spontaneous redemptive grace of Godi God 
knows that His grace demands no qualification from man 
except his utter helplessness and deep spiritual despondency. 
Man also thinks that his self-gift is not his own doing but 
the doing of the deep upsurge of divine grace. Thus, both 
wait for some excuse or the other. The Divine excuse- 
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Vyaja-is the spiritual preparedness of man in the form of his 
self-sacrificing love and devotion ; the human excuse-Vy a ja- 
is the inevitability and the spontaneity of Divine reponse. 
Looked at from the God’s standpoint it is the perfection of 
Prapatti accomplished by man or the realisation of Prapatti 
essentially accomplished for man, the ‘Aprthaksiddba 
Visesana of God, that ultimately results in the supreme bliss 
of self-surrender which is the final emancipation of the soul. 
It is only in this sence that the inexorable law of Karma 
gives way to the omnipotence of the grace of God. But 
seen from the human viewpoint it is the ‘Nirhetuka Kataksa* 
or the spontaneous redemptive grace of God that is the sole 
significance of Prapatti, the attitude of deep spiritual distress 
and despondency. Whereas Vedanta Desika, the Vadagalai 
teacher enunciates the principles of the Prapatti-religion 
having the first standpoint in view which is in close keeping 
with the Darsana of Visistadvaita, Pillai Lokacatya, his elder 
contemporary, the Tengalai teacher emphasizes the 
second viewpoint of Prapatti which is in conformity with 
the mysticism of the Alvars or the God-embued saints. 
Both the ideals of Prapatti, in fact, are one and the same in as 
much as their source and sustenance is the same Heart of 
Reality, their spiritual value is derived from the same Eternal 
Home of Values and their practicability and accessibility are 
equally universally guaranteed by the same attainment of 
attainments. In fact, the human initiative in Prapatti, the 'Lila’ 
of God and the Divine initiative in the spontaneity of divine- 
grace - the Daya or Krpa of God-both are willed and directed 
to operate under the same Divine guidance. 1 The spiritual 
seekers do not will the Prapatti Yoga. Nor do they wait 
passivelly for the ‘Nirhetuka Kataksa/ They come, only, 
by the the way, in the path of the Divine will to save the 
souls exercising Itself eternally - 


1. S. S. 1.68. 
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lI’ 1 It is God alone who is the ‘Nidana*, 
the uncaused cause of the Sr$ti and the Mukti of all 
that is and has its being. The Prapatti, the ultimate 
‘Viveka’ is essentially or solely 

dependent on the nourishment it derives from the ‘Krpa 1 , the 
Daya, the Nirhetuka Kataksa or the Grace of God who finds 
an excuse, an opportunity, in the human endeavour for the 
revelation of His eternal and essential blissful being. 


1. S, S. 1.76. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ETHICS OF SRI VAISNAVISM 

« • 

The Sri Vaisnava Ethics which has been characterised 
as ‘an ethico-theological classification or deduction o£ the 
duties’ 1 as distinct alike from the socio-ethical classification 
of Manu and Prasastapada and the ethico-psychological 
classification of the Mlmaihsakas’ 2 , is really speaking, the 
ethics of self-surrender practicable in the five-fold duties or 
‘Pancakala kftyas’ of a God-ward life or life giveu to God. 
Like Ramanuja, Vedanta Desika also is for the observance 
and performance of the Varnasrama Dharmas and the 
Sadharana Dharmas. Like Ramanuja, Vedanta Desika also 
treats the Varnasrama Dharmas and the Sadharana Dharmas 
as means to an end —the end being the realisation of Prapatti 
or Kainkarya Dharma in the acts of the Paftcakala-kftyas. 
Unlike the Prabhaka^as who regard the realisation of the 
Moral Imparative as Dharma, without any other extraneous 
end whatsoever, Vedanta Defika regards the realisation of 
the inner spiritual imperative, the divine obligation of Niksepa, 
as the Sri Vaisnava Dharma which transforms and trans¬ 
figures the external obligation of the Varnasrama and the 
Sadharana Dharma with a new sense—the sense of self-less 
service not only to the Transcendental Divine, but, to the 
Divine in man, in nature and in the entire creation. We may 
say that the Prabhakara school of Mlmadisa has influenced 
the Visistadvaitin’s conception of the 5rl Vaisnava Ethics 
with the proviso that while the Prabhakaras regard Dharma 
as the transcendental Apurva, the Ramanujists and Vedanta 
Desika regard it as transcendental love and devotion to God, 

1. S. K. Maitra. The Ethics of the Hindus, page 23. 

2* 6. K. Maitra. The Ethica of the Hindus, page 24. 
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as viewed from the human standpoint and Nirhetuka PrasSda, 
as viewed from the Divine standpoint. ‘Duties are to be 
discharged disinterestedly’—this is as much the assertion of 
the, Prabhakaras as of the Ramanujists. As there is a 
rigorous ethical disinterestedness in the ethics of the Prabha- 
kara Mlmahsa, so there is a rigorous ethical-cum-spiritual 
disinterestedness in the ethics of Srivaisnavism. Like the 
Prabhakaras, the Ramanujists also believe in the two accom¬ 
panying factors of the Moral Imperative viz the ‘Niyojya’ or 
the ethical person and the ‘Visaya’ or the ethical duties, to the 
utter disregard of the Phala. The only difference between 
these two systems in this respect is that while the Prabhakaras 
regard the imperative as intrinsically absolutely self-authorita¬ 
tive, VedSnta Desika regards it as 1 



or as ‘the Divine will meant to be worked out by man, 
Parasara Bhatfaraka puts it in a poecic way 3 — 


‘smr % HR 






which means that the real imperative is the divine promise 
to save the soul. 


The Vai$navas Ethics, accordingly is the ethics of 
Prapatti which can be realised in and throug hthe performance 
of the Pancakala Krtyas. It is not the negation, but, the 
sublimation and the spiritualisation of the other Dharmas 
and Acaras. It may seem that the Sarlra-Sarlrin-relation 
holds good here also-the Sarlrin or the soul of ethics being 

~1. S. M7il-12. ~ . 

2. &I Ranga Raj a Stava PWII* SL, 
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the Pancakala Krtyas and the 6arlra or the body, the Varna- 
srama Dharmas, the Sadharana Dharmas and all kinds of 
ceremonialism and ritualism. 

In all essentials, the Sri Vaisnava Ethics seems to be 
individualistic. But the social and the communal ethical 
values are also involved in it. Although, in reality, the 
Pancakala krtya or the practical Prapatti-Sadhana aims at 
individualistic love and devotion to God, yet, the ideal of 
&n Vaisnava Ethics is social and communal self-surrender 
or the founding of a fraternity of self-less servants of God 
working for and carrying out the will of God in the world. 
The sole meaning of the residence, of God in man and. in the 
world is the realisation of Vaikuntha here and now> which, 
for the fact of its bliss being beyond human imagination is 
shown to exist in some other Divine Land (!) and is meant to 
be gained after the extinction of the mortal life. 

The statement that ‘Caitaoya preached the religion of 
devotion and love, to all men irrespective of caste or class. 
In South India, on the other hand, Vedanta Desika empha¬ 
sized ritualistic religion 1 , does not seem to be fully 
justifiable. Although Vedanta .. Desika is conservative 
with regard to caste and creed, yet, the religion he has in 
his mind and wants to preach and propagate is not ritualistic 
religion, but, the non-ritualistic religion of faith in love and 
devotioq to the Divine or simply faith in t[be Divine, the 
Prapatti-potential 3 

Now we shall study the Prapatti-ethics or the ethics 
of the Pancakala Krtyas of Abhigamana, Upadana, Ijya, 
Svadhyaya and Yoga. 

1. Sir Radhakrishnan: The Vedinta aooording to Sankara and 
Ramanuja, page 275. 

2. S, S. 10.32. 
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Alliigamana 

The life of a Srivaisnava is a strict spiritual discipline. 
It is not dull and prosaic and painful as that of a Hathayogin. 
It is enlivened, on the other hand, by the playful hide-and seek 
going on between Is vara the lover and Jiva the beloved. The 
surrender of soul and the caresses of God form the beginning 
and the end, the ambition and the achievement of this life. 
Abhigamana is the start of the day-to-day life of a Srl- 
vaisnava, the start on the way to a godly life, the start which 
is as much important as the end of the journey. It is the 
urge of divine omnipresence, divine providence and divine 
love in the heart of a Srlvaisnava that finds expression in the 
first and the foremost of the Pancakala Krtyas i.e. Abhi¬ 
gamana. As a woman goes to meet her lover, so goes the 
devoted soul to meet the Supreme Soul the lover. As the 
mind and heart of a devoted woman are drawn towards her 
lover, so are drawn the mind and heart of a true 6rivaisnava 
towards the Divine lover. Happiness in life is to live with 
God. Misery in lifejs to live without God. 1 Abhigamana is 
the earnestness of the spirit of prayer of a Srlvaisnava and for 
that matter, of any true lover of God. It is a call to humility. 
It is a call to self-purification, to self-searching, to God¬ 
finding. It is through this alone that the self melts into the 
Supreme Self. 

All the §rlvai?nava teachers regard the welfare^ of the 
body, the house of soul and the temple of God as the very 
first duty of a real Srivaisnava. The right Abhigamana can 
be done not by the sickly and the diseased but by those who 
are sound in body. The sickly body of the devotee is a 
matter of great concern for the Divine Lover. Hence it is 
that Vedanta Desika is emphatic enough in suggesting the 
great care a Srlvaisnava has to give to his body* The Srl- 


1. Gltfrtha Sangraha-29. 
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va.isnava votary cannot disregard the common laws of healthy 
life- 'Early to rise’, to get up before the ‘Brahma Muhurta’, 
is tiie first pre-requisite to the performance of ‘Abhigamana*. 
A. ^rivaisnava getting up early from bed is awakened 
from the stupor of sleep and lethargy by the illumination of 
bis consciousness with the help of the divine light that 
shines brightest at the moment. It is this moment that is 
most suited to Abhigamana. It is this moment which is free 
from all worldly care and may be spent in seeing God in the 
very chamber of one’s heart. 1 

Getting up for Abhigamana, a §rivaisnava, according to 
the state of his health and general well-being, has to do 
Acamana with clean water. In the absence of water, the 
custom prevalent is to touch the right ear 2 which signifies 
alertness and preparedness for the auspicious duty of 
Abbigamana. 

Another item of alertness is the Asana or the mode of 
sitting for divine meditation. Here also a Srivaisnava has 
been given much freedom and choice. He may prefer a 
convenient posture to a rigorous one. The main idea is the 
offering of the self to the great self. The posture of the body 
is immaterial. Abhigamana is a supreme yoga. It is the 
union of man with God. This union does not lead to the 
complete identification of man with God or to the wholesale 
submergence of man in God. What it leads to is conti¬ 
nuous, tomplete surrender of the soul to God, If the idea of 
yoga be the unity of soul and God, 8 what is the sense of 
Abbigamana with regard to Lord Narayana? 3 In Abhu 
gamana man reveals his complete subservience to and 
reliance upon God. There is no place here for the unity of 
the soul and the Over-soul. The real spirit of Abhigamana 
is the realisation of the relationship between the self and the 
" X, P. R. 120. 2. P. R. 121. 5. P. R. 122. 
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overseif, the servant and the master, the bride and the 
bridegroom. 

According to Grdhrasaromuni, a Srivaisnava teacher, 
one has to revolve the name ‘Hari’ in his mind seven 
times. 1 But according to Vedanta Desika and his early 
contemporary NarSyana Muni, 2 there can be no such hard and 
fast rule. Once or seven times or as many times as possible, 
the Divine Comrade hak to be recalled before mind, revived 
in meditation and re-installed on the throne of the heart. 

After the recollection of God follows a sort of divine 
despair. The shadow of separation from the Divine chases 
the devotee even in the very bliss of recollection. The fear 
of being snatched away from Him by the demon of Samsara 
does not die down soon. This state of the soul is the state 
of ‘Nirveda* and it should be welcomed cheerfully. It is 
essential for Abhigamana in as much as it sets into motion 
the faculties of divine realisation and is a half-way-house 
to tfye Bliss Eternal. To forget to practise it shows the 
great arrogance of the devotee. It should be practised 
everyday. Everyday, the miseries of birth, of death, of 
old age, of disease, of sins and sorrows have to be recalled to 
the mind with a view to completely eradicating them. 3 
Here it may seem that Nirveda or Avasada or dejection of 
spirit, which is enjoined upon a Sri-Vaisnanva, goes against 
Anirveda or Anavasada or freedom from dejectiorT which 
according to Ramanuja is one of the essentials of self¬ 
surrender 4 and hence a moral obligation for a Prapanna or 
one going to be a Prapanna. ‘One who is dejected in spirit, 
cannot realise the self’ 5 ^—is the motto of spiritualism. Hence 

1. P. R. 122. 

2&3. P. R. 123. 

4. Sri Bhl$ya (Theb&ut) page 17. 

6. Sri -page 9 (CEaukhamba). 
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it is that soon after Nirveda, ‘Sattvika Dhrti* 1 or the firmness 
of mind in its purity is to be practised as a rule. It is then 
that Nirveda changes into Dhruva Smrti or the steadiness 
of remembrance of God or Prapatti, to all intents and 
purposes. This Dhrti, this firmness of the pure mind finds 
expression in the daily life of a Srlvaisnava in the form of 
his firm resolve to medidate on God, to love God and to 
serve God and God’s people. This Dhrti as Narayana Muni 1 
suggests, is a necessary consequence df Nirveda. A Snvafenava 
who has this Dhrti always thinks of worshipping God, 
meditating on God, praying to God, chanting the names of 
God, propitiating God, contemplating God and falling at the 
feet of God in utter reliance and dependence and self- 
forgetfulness. To love God is an end in itself. It is not a 
means to any other end. Even a householder who performs 
Abhigamana ultimately has the same spirit, though mixed 
up with the Dharma of self-surrender, the Artha subservient 
to Prapatti and the Kama in consonance with Dharma such 
as conjugal love, filial affection and so on. It means that 
the Abhigamana of a Prapanna is for Prapatti itself. The 
Abhigamana of a Sri Vaisnava householder may be for 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mok$a. 

How can Abhigamana lead one to God against so many 
obstacles i. e. the sins of the past, the sins of the present, the 
sins of the future and so on ? One who is a Srlvaisnava in 
spirit has to depend on the mercy of God. It is but constant 
contemplation on Divine providence, the import of'the Prar- 
thana Mantra 3 that can destroy, root and branch, the sins 
of omission and commission, cheek the sprouting up mf fresh 
sins and keep the onerous obligation of Prayascitta at arms 
length. 

1. Gitfi 18-33. 

2. & 3. P. R. page 124. 
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Whether Abhigamana to God should precede or succeed 
Abhigamana to Guru is one of the points of difference between 
the Vadagalai and the Tengalai schools of Srivaisnavism. 
But to say that Vedanta Desika is the cause of discord is 
meaningless. He is as clear and emphatic as possible on the 
point that the first place should be given to Acaryabhi- 
gamana, 1 What is Acaryabhigamana ? It is the surrender 
of the self before the teacher, the spiritual guide. It is the 
teacher who, in fact, is responsible for the creation of spiritual 
unrest in the heart of a §rlvaisnava aspirant. What is 
Abhigamana to God ? It is meditation on the Dvaya Mantra 2 
which results in the melting of the soul and the surrender of 
all egoism and egotism. After surrendering oneself 
to the teacher, one has to surrender one's self to God. 
Abhigamana done to the Divine becomes Abhigamana to 
the spiritual teacher. One may do Abhigamana in the 
silence of one’s heart. Others may chant aloud, in the 
fullness of their heart, the glory of Divine Incarnations, 
the greatness of Divine Vyunas, and the beauty of 
Divine Being. Here, Vangi Vangesvara, a 5rlvaisnava 
teacher, thinks that one has to recall to one’s mind all the 
names of all the Vyuhas, Avataras and so on. But Vedanta 
Desika is more liberal when he suggests that since the main 
purpose of Abhigamana is soul-sacrifice, one may recall to 
one's mind the name of the Lord alone. 

After this Abhigamana is done, the few hours of the 
morning are mostly to be spent in the preparation for ‘Upa- 
dana. For instance, getting up from the bed, getting ready 
for bath, doing morning ablutions, cleansing the teeth, bathing 
in pure water, besmearing the head with the Urdhva Pundra, 
giving offerings to the Sun-god, performing the Pranayama, 
reciting the Gayatri or the Astaksara Mantra, completing the 
124 


2. P.R. page 112. 
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Sandhya, going to the temple, worshipping the Divine in the 
image, retiring to ond’s residence, adoring the deity of the 
household and so on are but the various obligatory duties of a 
Srlvaisnava, be he a householder or a Sanyasin. In all the 
above duties the mind has got to be fixed on the Divine 
Being ; the heart, on Divine mercy and the soul, on the Divine 
Indweller. Even while getting up from the bed, a £rlvai- 
snava has to invoke in his mind the Goddess Earth, the 
Divine bride, before, he lays his foot on the ground. The 
earth is called Priyadatta, 1 the idea being that a worshipful 
attitude towards it in the devotee’s heart is a matter of great 
pleasure to Lord Trivikrama, the Divine lover of the earth 
and all that is earthly. In the same way, the act of going 
to the temple is not a physical movement of the body, it is, 
on the other hand, a spiritual progress of man, though slow 
but sure and steady. The mere sight of a temple generates, 
in the heart of a devoted SrTvaisnava, the will to feel meek 
and humble before the mighty power, pervading everywhere. 
Thus it is that a Srlvaisnava has to pay homage to the 
sacred shrine in any one of the ways of reverence such as 
Mastiska, Sarhputa, Prahvanga, Pancanga, Dandanga 
Astanga and so on.® To raise only one hand before the 
shrine or the image is a great secrilege and shows nothing but 

1. P. R, page 125. 

2. Masti?ka—Homage done to a superior with folded hands touching 
the forehead. 

3. Samputa—Doing homage with folded hands lying on the chest. 

4. Prahvtthga—Doing homage with folded hands lying on the chest, 
the body drooping low. 

5. Pano&nga—Doing homage touching the ground with the fingers 
of the feet, the knees and the head. 

6. DapdfiDga—Doing homage stretohing the body, like a staff, on 
the ground. 

7. Astfihga—Doing homage, laying down egoism and egotism, along 
with the ohest. the head, the spaeoh, the mind, the cheeks, the feet, the 
hands and the kneeasjan the ground. 
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baughtmess of spirit on the part of a Srlvaisnaya. The 
sacred shrine is the place for the practice of the culture of 
self-effacement. Hence it is that the 32 kinds of acts of 
desecration are meant to be scrupulously avoided. These 
acts of profanation are entering the shrine with- shoes on, 
throwing bones etc. in the temple, chewing beetle leaves 
before the image, spitting on the temple-floor and so on. 
All the minor rites prescribed by the Vaisnava Sarhhitas 
for the purification of the body and the consecration of the 
mind are meant to be practised by a Srlvaisnava. But the 
central idea of Abhigamana :— 

should always be kept before the mind and should never be 
mixed up with the preliminaries and the accessories such as 
the morning ablutions which also are accompanied with 
Mantras, or the entrance into the shrine which requires to 
be associated with Mantras and so on. The first 
and the foremost Mantra is the Abhigamana mantra—the 
sacrifice of the self for the Supreme Self, the firm resolve of 
reliance on God as the means and the end, the Up ay a and 
the Upeya, the offering of a chance to God to sacrifice 
Himself for the sake of the soul and finally- the self-compla¬ 
cency of self-realisation which is no other tb.au Self- 
re^is&tion. The- spirit of Abhigamana has to b.e preserved 
in mind and speech and action. A life planned o;n Abhi¬ 
gamana is in itself a Divine life. It is better to take care 
of the religion of Abhigamana and leave the ritualism of 
Abhigamana to. take care of itself. 

UpSdana 

Upadana comes after Abhigamana. It means the appro-, 
priation of things necessary for divine service. The 
I. P. R. 156, 
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things which a Srlvaisnava worshipper of the Area-form 
of God requires are flowers to be placed at the feet 
of God, sandal to besmeare the image with, fruits 
to offer to the image as a sign of Kainkarya, milk, curd, 
honey, water etc to be used in the worship of the image and 
so on. This kind of Upadana—the appropriation of material 
objects—can be practised only by the Srlvaisnavas. But what 
about the others ? How can this spiritual discipline of a 
§rivaisnava life be practised universally ? Here Vedanta 
Desika, who, always stands for a universal £rlvaisnavism, 
suggests that Upadana is not the acquisition of material 
goods, but, the acquisition of the qualities of mind and the 
virtues of the soul. 1 The Upadana of spiritual goods is more 
desirable than the Upadana of meterial goods. The smell 
of a flower may vanish soon, but, the sweetness of soul will 
remain for ever. It is better to possess the eternal sweetness 
of the soul than the evanescent smell of the flower. God 
will be pleased more with the sweetness of soul than with the 
sweetness of flowers. As a matter of fact, these externals 
of Upadana should serve as symbols for the essentials such 
as humility of spirit, forgiveness to all, internal and external 
purity, universal love and so on. 

Although the Srlvaisnava ritualism lays more stress 
on the Upadana of the material things for the worship 
of the Area, yet, the 5rlvaisnava religion unmistakably points 
to the •symbolism of such an Upadana which means the 
appropriation of the soul which is in daily danger of being 
snatched away by the wiles of the Samsara. Even the 
Sastraic injunction for the plucking of flowers for image- 
worship either from a forest or from one’s own garden, 
suggests righteous acquisition rather than misappropriation. 3 
One’s seeing to the smell, the colour, the surroundings and_ 


1. P. R. page 13S. 

52 


2. P. R. Page 137. 
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the general suitability of the flowers of offering signifies one’s 
concern in giving the best 'of everything to God in the Area, 1 
or in the heart of the universe. The first and the foremost 
way of acquiring the objects of Upadana is one’s personal 
labour in the right direction.® Appropriating something which 
is no man’s property is not so desirable as the reaping of 
the reward of one’s own labour. 3 Begging things for wor¬ 
shipping God is undesirable. 4 But what is most undesirable 
is stealing or misappropriating something belonging to some¬ 
body else. 5 In the act of U padana, Vedanta Desika’s idea is 
to follow the dictates of the Isopanisad—'iff ffq: 

Hence it is that one who misappropriates a thing to give it to 
God is called a wretch rather than a Srivaisnava or a votary 
of Vasudeva. 7 Rightful Upad3.ua is a step to detachment 
from the world and all that is worldly and attachment to 
God and all that is godly. 8 So long as a Srlvaisnava lives, 
he has to do the acts of Upadana in the right spirit. 

Ijya 

After Up5dana, comes Ijya. Ijya is the act of wor¬ 
shipping God with all the eight elements of worship called 
the Astanga Yaga.® The eight elements of divine worship 
are : 

(i) Abhigamana—This Abhigamana which is an Anga 
or limb of Ijya differs from that Abhigamana which 
is the first of the five-fold Srlvaisnava duties. The 
central idea behind this Abhigamana is the will to 
consecrate the self and all that belongs to the self 
for the adoration of the Adorable Divine. 10 But 
the Abhigamana which is the first of the Sri- 
vaisnava duties and moralities means a change of 
mind and heart and soul, a prayerful attitude of the 


1. P, R. Page 137. 

7 & 8. LB. page 9. 


2 to 5. P. R. 137. 
. P, R. page 109, 


6. Isopanisad—1. 
10. P. R. Page 109. 
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whole being, a melting into the Divine Being in 
♦ 

daily meditation and a Smrti-Santana of love and 
devotion to God. 

(ii) Bhoga—Bhoga is the offering of the best and the 
choicest of the material objects such as flowers 
etc. at the feet of God. 1 Without internal 
offering, external offering has no meaning. 
Here the purity of the material objects of offering 
testifies to the purity of the intentions of the votary. 

(iii) Puja— By Puja is meant the offering of curd mixed 
with honey and ghee. 2 Animal-offering, here, is a 
symbolism which stands for the offering of one's 
own self. 

(iv) Pujana—Pfijana is the offering of cooked meal to 
the deity. 3 It signifies the sense of dedication of 
everything to the Divine. 

(v) Sarhpradana—Saihpradana is to give away to 
others the objects offered to the deity. 4 It means 
sharing with the other members of the family, the 
society, the community, the state or for that matter 
all humanity or creation in the blessings of God 
and Divine Bliss. 

(vi) Vahni Samtarpana—It is oblation poured into fire 
for the sake of the deity. 5 

* (vii) Pitryaga—It is offering made to the manes. It 
signifies the idea that devotion to God is an 
inheritance and an acquisition both. It is the Divine 
in the manes who is the real object of worship, 6 
(viii) Anuyaga—Anuyaga is Pranagnihavana or the offer¬ 
ing of the vital force 7 for the propitiation of the 


1 to 5. P. R. page 109* 
7. P. R. page 109. 


6. P. R. page 114. 
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deity. It suggests the importance of internal 
sacrifice. 

In this Ijya-krtya, the essentials of the other 6n Vaisnava 
krtyas or duties are included. It is the yoni 1 or the source 
and sustenance of other duties. The Ijya or the worship of 
God is the means as well as the end. It is no means to any 
other end. It is in this spirit that it has to be performed by 
a Sri Vaisnava, The worshipper is a Paramaikantin or one 
for whom God is both the Prapya or the end and the Prapaka 
or the means. The purpose of worship is worship itself. 
Even the bliss of self-realisation is not looked upon as the 
purpose of‘Ijya. 2 The feeling of self-complacency that may 
arise in the bliss of God-realisation is also to be shunned 
as sacrilege. 

This Ijya is enjoined upon a Srlvai§nava who is a Paramai¬ 
kantin and as such is conscientious enough to avoid anything 
that does not befit him. As a §rlvaisnava is scrupulous to 
select the best of the flowers, the best of the fruits, the 
best of the waters and so on, for the worship of the deity, 
so, lie should be equally or more scrupulous in selecting the 
best of his feelings, in introspecting his own being and in 
scrutinizing his own mind and heart, since, he is a precious 
thing of offering to God, much more precious than the flower, 
or the fruit. 3 A Paramaikantin has to seek refuge in the 
forgiveness of God for all his acts of omission and ccTmmb 
ssion, done consciously or unconsciously. He should so 
conduct himself as to avoid all conflict between Divine justice 
and Divine merey for the sake of his poor humble self. In 
suffering, it is more ennobling to be silent than to be shouting. 
Thirty-two crimes against the deity are enumerated in the 
Srlvaisnava scriptures. 4 All these are to be avoided or if 

1 & 2. P. R. page 140. 3. P. B. page 111. 

4 . P. R. page 142. 
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committed inadvertently, are to ie done away with by 
seeking refuge in God’s mercy and by the practice of self¬ 
penitence. One who is so well disciplined can best perform 
the Ijya of God, 

In this connection, the Sattvata Sihhita, as Vedanta 
Desika points out, 1 holds a somewhat different view which 
is this : The Ijya of the Indwelling Divine can be performed 
by those alone who perform the sacrifice of their soul for the 
Supreme Soul. The Ijya of the cosmically manifesting 
Divine can be performed with Mantras by those who perform 
the Astanga yoga in parts and are Vedavit and. Brahmana 
by caste. The Ijya of the same cosmic form of God can 
be done without Mantras by those who are Ksatriya or Vaisya 
or Sudra by caste and have entered upon the life of self¬ 
surrender or Prapatti. But the Ijya of the Divine Incarna¬ 
tions can be performed by the Srlvaisnavas of all the four 
castes. But Vedanta Desika does not give his support to 
the above castewise Ijya of God. According to him, a 
Paramaikantin, irrespective of caste or class, can enter upon 
the course of Ijya perscribed for a true J?rlvaisnava. Single¬ 
ness of purpose is the secret of the Srlvaisnava life. A 
‘Paramaikantin’ is the real performer of the Ijya, the third 
of the five-fold Srlvaisnava duties of life. 

Svadhyaya 

Svadhyaya is one of the essentials of Srlvaisnava culture. 
It is the fourth of the Pancakala Kftyas. Svadhyaya in 
common parlance means reading or study. The inclusion of 
Svaihyaya in the duties of a Srlvaisnava is significant. It 
has been responsible for the preservation of the ancient Tamil 
and Sanskrit Srlvaisnava lore against great odds, political 
and social and economic. It has been responsible for the 

1. P, R, page 143. 
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preservation of the works of §rl Vedanta Desika. It is 
through this that any Srlvaisnava can commune with the 
master-minds of his faith and persuasion. It keeps the torch 
of knowledge burning bright amidst the gloom of ignorance 
and despair and disillusionment. In raising Svadhyaya to a 
regular moral and spiritual duty, the Srlvaisnava teachers 
have done a real service to the cause of Indian culture. 
Everyday the lamp of knowledge will have to be kindled, 
kept burning and filled with the oil of Svadhyaya. Svadhya¬ 
ya is thus one of the essential elements of Srivaisnavism. 

What are the items of Svadhyaya of the Srlvaisnavite 
ethical and spiritual discipline ? The first is the hearing of 
the exposition of the sacred scriptures with a view to repleni¬ 
shing one’s knowledge day by day. The second is the 
thinking upon the Sastraic learning so that fresh strides may 
be made into the field of knowledge. The third is dissemina¬ 
tion of learning. The fourth is discussion or Vad, which, 
when done in the spirit of personal disinterestedness is the 
best means of Svadhyaya. The last is the Japa of the 
Mantras that embody the essence of all knowledge. The 
above four items of Svadhyaya apply to those Srlvaisnavas 
who have gone through the proper discipline of education in 
their early life. The fifth item i. e. Japa is the universal 
Svadhyaya which is meant for each and every God-minded 
person. 

The main purpose of Svadhyaya is not knowledge for 
the sake of knowledpe, but, for the sake of progressing in the 
sphere of Srlvaisnava spiritualism. What is emphasised in 
this Svadhyaya is contemplation rather than a mere revolving 
of the Mantra in mind. It is contemplation rather than 
mechanical repetition of the syllables of spiritual wisdom 
which is the real purpose of Svadhyaya 1 — 


1. Pi B. page 143. 
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The Svadhyaya, like the yoga, the fifth of the Panca- 
kalakptyas, is in a way, involved in all the rest of the Sri- 
vaisnava ethical and spiritual duties. Done in the proper 
spirit, the Svadhyaya is the best of the disciplines of human 
life. 

Toga 

Yoga, is the natural culmination of all the other Panca- 
kala krtyas. All Pancakala Krtyas suggest the impulsive 
love of a Srlvaisnava towards the Cosmic Divine and the 
Transcendental Supreme. The Yoga, the climax of this 
impulsive love is defined as ;i 

rfRT: ’mn \\ 9 

This Yoga, thus, is the unbroken attachment of one’s 
devoted mind to the Divine Supreme, This yoga is the 
complete self-surrender of the Soul to the Supreme Being. 3 
It means detachment from world and attachment to God. 

According to the Sampradaya of Srlvaisnavism, the 
yoga which is equivalent to Prapatti is to be practised not 
only with, regaid to the Para or the Transcendental, the 
Vyuha or the Cosmic, the Vibhava or the Incarnate and the 
Antatyamin or the Indwelling, but with regard to the Area 
or the Image also. The Divine in the image is accessible 
to all. As food is essential for the health of the body, 
so is yoga essential for the health of the soul. 

So far we have seen what the five-fold §rl Vaisnava 
duties mean and stand for. A life so planned and disciplined 

1. P. R. page 146. 2* P. R. page 119. 
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or SrlvaUnavised has been idealized by Vedanta Desika in 
the following glowing terms 1 2 

‘trq qctnRRq ^ s^rqn?: fiwrr: 

¥T^cT, Hqf'-qigqfW# SEterfJW^qTqfqi^T ^TfelnttWcTt 
vr^fcf q^^^Sqn^qTRTCnq^ 

qRRSRFt ^ 

Or ‘the life of a real Prapanna is the Dawn of Life 
Divine. It suggests the extinction of all ethical interested¬ 
ness. This life is the real mystery of life, the only practical 
mysticism. 3 

'sift g%^rcparst srCt I 

9ltt fqT aist II’ 

Those who lead this life are the practical men of the 
practical world and what they offer is their pure mind or 
their purest inner being. 3 - 

The guiding star of this life is implicit faith in Divine 
Goodness and an undying hope of realising God in man 
and man in God. This life is the real promise of life 
Divine 4 - 

‘3Ttft apsrrarf2ffl5r 

jtf^q ^R5^^rargg^?iTi%-3? gniftq 

JPitsit: q«TRfc) 

qqr*M =qr?q ra^ r 


1. P. R. page 149. 

2. P. R. page 153. 
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THE SRI VAISNAVA CULT AND RITUALISM 

• • 

‘One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate,* howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good, 

The underlying idea of the above approximates to the 
idea of Sri Vaisnavism as religion as well as cult and 
ritualism. The sacraments of Sri Vaisnavism which look 
unsesthetic to us at present have been justified on their own 
grounds by their preachers and performers. Be it as it may, 
the one sense that stands out supreme in the Sn Vai$nava 
cult and ritualism is that the §rl Vai§navas want to be marked 
out as votaries of God. It is strange how the religion of 
Ramanuja which stands for Divine Unity, labels the whole 
world as un-§rlvaisnavite. It is all the more strange how 
Sri Vaisnavism, the religion of heart for Nammalvar, the 
religiQn of head for Ramanuja and the universal religion of 
man for Vedanta Desika could ultimately take on so much 
of sacramental appendage as to conceal the real religious 
spirit. 

But the cult of Sri Vaisnavism was the need of the 
day. It has outlived its utility now. At its inception, it 
was necessary for more reasons than one i. e. social, religious, 
political and so on. In the times of Vedanta De$ika it 
53 
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was all the more necessary in as much as it preserved the 
social §n Vaisnava order against Moslem vandalism. 
Why it was solemnly enjoined^upon the §rl Vaisnavas was 
that the §rl Vaisnava teachers thought of some sort of 
religious externalism as necessary for the inner religion of 
Visistadvaita. Although these sacraments did not—and how 
could they !—win the political war of India at the time of 
Vedanta Desika, yet, they, somehow or other, helped the 
Hindu community hold'against the common enemy. In the 
midst of social disintegration due to the rigidity of the caste 
system, the cult of §rl Vaisnavism was a great unifying 
factor for the §rl Vaisnavas. Besides, the lower castes also 
were given a status equal to that of the higher castes by 
the cult and the ritualistic externalism of the Sri Vaisnava 
religion. 

The §nvaisnava cult is of a social and communal 
character and significance. For instance, the ‘Sudarsana 
Dharana* and the 'Pahcajanya Dharana* as prescribed for the 
Sri Vaisnava fraternity, aim at the symbolic presentation of 
the Vaikuntha on earth where each and every man is a servant 
of God with the visible signs of voluntary service. The disc 
and the conch have been prescribed, as Vedanta Desika thinks, 
with the following ideas. 1 

(i) That the Sudarsana or the disc and Pancajanya or 
the conch, the marks of the Area of God, the 
Divine lover of the human soul, if carried by people 
on their person will symbolize their love and 
affection for God. 

(ii) That they remind their receiver of the ideal of 
detachment from Sarhsara and attachment to God. 

(iii) That they are necessary for certain other 6rl 


1. S. B. page 42 and 60. 
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Vaisnava duties such as the worship of Visnu in 
Sri Vaisnava shrines. * 

(iv) That they are conducive to some unseen good. 

(v) That they add internally and externally some 
unseen merit to the spirit of religion. 

(vi) That there is a spontaneous urge for them in the 
heart of people. 

(vii) That they have been coming down like spiriual 
inheritance from the ancient seers. 

(viii) That they distinguish a Sri Vaisnava from a non- 
Srl Vaisnava. 

(ix) That they suggest the ideal of intrepidity even in 
the circumstance of death and deadly torture, and, 

(x) That they remind a Sri Vaisnava of the ideal of 
peace and good-will and final release. 

To us, none of the above 10 reasons except probably the (iii) 
and the (viii) can appeal. Do the §ri Vaisnava teachers 
believe only in the worship of the image of God and not in the 
worship of the Transcendental Divine ? But Visistadvaita 
cannot be established until and unless the Transcendental 
were duly loved and worshipped. Even the (III) and the 
(VIII) are mere cult and ritualism, without any moral or 
spiritual significance. Sastraic imperative may be found for 
them tyit, how can such a Sastra teaching such a cult and 
ritualism be regarded or dearer than 

parents, more charitable than parents and more concerned 
about our moral and spiritual welfare than even the 
parents ? 

Yet there is enough sense in the sacramentalism of the 
branding of the disc and the conch on the right and the left 
arms, respectively, of a Sri Vaisnava, if it is regarded as a 
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symbol for the service of, God and man and if the few who 
have it do not decry the others without it. 

Thus it is not enough to say 1 — 

STOPI: ^RTR: «1®SET ^ ^ 

fqprqr%% i 

The Sudarsana apd the Pancajanya-branding may be 
looked upon as the Kainkarya-sign suggestive of the Sri 
Vaisnava ideal of self-less service to God and man 2 — 

it \ 

TOSdMft'd f| »’ 

After the branding of the disc and the conch what is 
ritualistically enjoined upon a §n Vaisnava is the Urdhva- 
Pundra or the Sri Vaisnava caste-mark. The Urdhva-Pundra 
is the symbolic expression of a Sri Vaisnava's resolve to lead 
spiritual life. 3 It is the common sign of all the Sri Vaisnavas 
of all the castes. 4 Much exphasis has been laid on its daily 
practice by the Sri Vaisnava Sarhhitas. The human body 
without the symbol of the Urdhva Pundra has been decried 
as a carcass 6 , an ugly sight to look at. One who puts on 
the Urdhva Pundra has been declared the votary of God, 
the object of Divine endearment, the abode of virtues and the 
fit receptacle of final beatitude. 6 Any doubt concerning 
the supra-sensuous verity of the ritualism of Urdhva Fundra 
has been regarded as anathema. Inspite of all this, one 
cannot understand any symbolic sense in the differentiation 
of the caste-mark of a Vadagalai from that of a Tengalai. 

It seems that saint Nammalvar, in moments of mystic 
rapture, saw no difference in the Urdhva Pundra done with 

1. S. R. page 48 2. S. R. page 64. 3. S. R. page 65. 

4. S. R. page 61. 5. S. R. page 62. 6. S. R. page 01. 
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sacred dust and the tJrdhva Pundra done with ashes. But 
Vedanta Desika did not like any ambiguity with regard to 
the above. He would rather interpret the Tamil word for 
‘ashes’ to mean either the dust underneath the Lord’s feet 
or the sacred powder, if any, than have anything to do with 
the practice prevalent in Saivism. 

The Urdhva Pundra is of the shape of the flame of a 
lamp. But the Urdhva Pundra which is enjoined upon a 
£rl Vaisnava is of the form of the foot-print of Visnu. There 
must be some space left between the three lines of the tJrdhva 
Pundra. If there is no space left it means that Visnu and Sri 
have been given no space to live in the human body ! If there 
is space left, it means that the human body is fit to enshrine 
Visnu and Sri. 1 It is strange, indeed, how the human body, 
which the Visistadvaitin metaphysically conceives of as the 
Sarlra of the Saririn, changes its nature if it does not have 
the Urdhva Puridra ! 

Vedanta Desika prescribes as many Urdhva Pundras 
as one may choose to have or afford to have. 2 

Another important item of the Sri Vaisnava cult and 
ritualism is the use of the offerings to the deity by the 
devotees. It may be remembered in this connection that 
Manu 3 does not prescribe the use of the Devanna and the 
‘Havis 1 . The 3aiva ritualism also prohibits, likewise, the 
use of the 6 kinds of Nirmalya 4 viz ‘Deva-Sva’ or the 
immovable property dedicated to the deity, *Deva Dravya’ 
or the movable property belonging to the deity, ‘Naivedya* 
or objects of offering, ‘Nivedita* or objects offered, ‘Canda 
Dravya' or charities from the offerings and Niriruflya or what 
is left of the offerings to the deity. In opposition to the 


1. S. R. page 71 

3. <fc 4. S. R. page 77, 83 . 
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above, the Sri Vasnava Saibhitas sanction the use of the 
objects consecrated to the deity, This practice is symbolic 
of the spiritual discipline suggested by the Isopanisad that 
man must not appropriate anything that is not an offering to 
God—cTO* jjsfar:' 1 

But the Isopanisad does not preach any hatred towards the 
Saivite practice of not using the offering. Here the symbolism 
is of a different nature and means that no object offered or 
meant for ofFering to the deity should be appropriated as the 
devotee has no right to do so and as it shows avarice and 
attachment lurking in his mind and heart. 

The above three main points of Sri Vaisnava ritualism, 
which have met Vedanta Desika’s consideration reach up to 
the worship of the area or the image of Visnu. What about 
the worship of the Indwelling Divine, the Transcendental 
Divine and the Absolute Divine 1 ? Even the Sri Vaisnava 
teachers will not admit the establishment of the ‘Area- 
Visi§tadvaita* or the conception of the image as the Saririn 
and the Divine Indweller and the Transcendental Divine as 
the Joanra'I 

One may say, as Vedanta Dsika probably likes to 
suggest, that the worshipful attitude towards the image is 
symbolic of the constant contemplation of the Divine Indwel¬ 
ler in the human heart and the Transcendental Divine inside 
and outside the cosmos. But the actual practice is so much 
apathetic towards the symbolic suggestion that one forgets 
the real in the midst of the unreal. 

For Vedanta Desika, who has the sense and the 
sagacity to suggest the ideal of the worship of the Divine 
in the lines 3 


1, Iflopai§ad-l 
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which mean to universalise the Sri Vaisnava religion, such 
ritualistic bickerings 1 — 

sf^WIRt JHWMT4IHTO, 

^ nrgtH^ P ri ^r w* 

seem simply undesirable. It seems Visistadvaita and £rl 
Vaisnavistn have not been realised as forming one compact 
whole, one philosophical unity or one religious sythesis. 
Although the first teachers of Sri Vaisnavism and the few 
great Ramanujists, Vedanta Desika occupying a great place 
amongst them, were for the spirit of religion, yet the common 
man was for the letter of religion only. One cannot blame 
Vedanta Desika for this. It is the Sri Vaisnava Samhitas to 
blame, which, while containing the essentials of the religion 
of self-surrendering devotion to the Divine, beguiled the 
common man with ritualistic extern alism and show. 


1. S. R* page 03. 
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LIFE DIVINE : THE ULTIMATE IDEAL 


In Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism, as has already been stated, 
it is Prapatti or intuitive selfless love and service alone which 
is the only philosophy and the only religion of human life. 
In all the human attainments, the attainment of the spirit of 
Prapatti is the real attainment. The life of Prapatti in the 
mortal world is the glimpse of the life of God in the immortal 
divine existence. As the sense of the cosmic evolution is the 
revelation of the Divine purpose, so the sense of human life 
is the revelation of Life Divine. In fact, all the cycles of the 
cosmic creation are contained in the eternity of the spiritual 
evolution which alone is the meaning of Divine Reality, As 
the Being is immanent in the becoming, so is the life of the 
Being immanent in the life of the becoming. Still the 
transcendental essence remains all intact and is the source and 
sustenance of all that is and becomes. It is this which 
is the supreme sense of the Absolute, the Brahman, the Great 
Reality. 

The §ri Vaisnava religion presents a pure and perfect 
universe with everything pure and perfect. The Visistadvaitic 
philosophy analyses the universe of our sense and imagination 
as the real expression of the Divine Being ; all the material 
and the non-material entities, as the modes of God and all 
that is, as the outpouring of the depthless Brahma Hrada. 
Where is the meeting ground for the religion of the Bhagavatas 
and the philosophy of the Vedanta ? If both the universes 
run parallel, does it not mean that religion can never meet 
philosophy and Brahma Darsana can never result from Brahma 
Jijnasa ? Vedanta Degika is fully conscious of this paradox, 
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which appears to be defying all sense and reason, but which 
is easily solved in the supreme sense"of the Divine omniscience. 
The problem has been presented by Vedanta Desika 1 in the 
following manner :— 

(i) Suddhasrjti Vs. Asuddha Srsti. 

(ii) Buddha Vibhati Vs. Asuddha Vibhati. 

(iii) Nitya Vibhati Vs. Anitya Vibhati. 

(iv) Daya Vs. Lila 8 , and, 

(v. Life Divine Vs. Human Life. 

The problem is of a unitary nature ; its presentation as shown 
to be five-fold, is also, in fact, a unitary one, the only differing 
being the difference of terminology or symbolism of suggestion. 
To the human mind, the cosmic existence may appear to be 
the imperfect expression of the Divine Reality. But to the 
Divine mind, all the material and the spiritual manifestations 
must remain ever perfectly divine as it is the Divine will which 
is the primal cause and which operates for Its own sake and 
in Its own way. In the Divine Integration all the factors of 
such seeming conflict are subsumed as productive of real 
concordance. 

The Srsti or the cosmic creation, which according to the 
Visistadvaitic philosophy is the effectualisation of the Prime 
Causality, the Brahman, the Transcendental Reality means in 
the Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism, the Vibhati,'or the glory of the 
Bhagavan, the Divine Being, the Sarlrin or the soul of the 
cosmos. ‘Suddha’ and ‘Asuddha’ as its two different characters 
mean only the difference of vision. For God all His creation is 
divine and essentially ‘Suddha’ in as much as it is His Will 
which is the force behind the material and the spiritual evolu¬ 
tion. But for man the real spiritual universe must ever remain 
the Great Beyond—the Vaikuntha, the abode of the Divine 

1. T. M. K. 3.61-64 with Sarvfirtha Siddhi and tT. S. page 235-236. 
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in His full state. And it is for the glimpse of this that man 
requires his philosophy, liis theology, his arts, and what 
not All human religion is a means to the attainment of 
this which in human phraseology may be expressed by 
diverse names—Parama Pada, Tripad Vibhuti, Parama 
Vyoma, and so on. As a matter of fact, God in His full 
divine state in the Divine Abode is the same as the immanent 
Divine in the material world of ours. Even if the Divine 
Abode be transcendental, it is essentially immanent in our 
terrestrial existence. Ultimately, the life of God, howsoever 
divine it may be, is being lived, though partly, in the life of 
man and all the cosmic creation. Otherwise Visistadvaita 
will remain a mere philosophical speculation. But the fact 
is that it is the real realisation of Reality. Until and unless 
all the aspects of the life of man and nature find their 
reintegration into the bosom of the Infinite Reality, there can 
be no meaning of man, nature and God and no sense of the 
ultimate unity of all reality— 

Why, then, the differentiation between the ‘Ekapad 
Vibhuti' and the ‘Tripadvibhuti 1 in Visistadvaitic Vai§navis'm ? 
Vedanta Desika offers the explanation that God being imma¬ 
nent in all conceivable manner in the universe of matter 
and mind is yet not exhausted, but, remains ever the inex¬ 
haustible Great Being—the Transcendental Absolute in 
whom all that is and has its beiDg is eternally contained and 
composed. In the realisation of the Transcendental Being— 
the Eternal Reality—in all Its manifestations, the spiritual 
seeker, who has to offer his contrite heart and soul, believes 
that the world around is the world of trials and tribulations, 
the imperfect abode of the Being, the darkness enveloping 
the immortal light and that the real spiritual world of his 
dreams, the fit abode of God, must necessarily be beyond 
the reach of the vast universe. It is the spirit of spiritual 
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contrition, the consciousness of ‘Akincanya* which forms 
the angle of vision to look at the L’and of Immortality beyond 
this mortal world. But to imagine the Divine Abode to be 
exclusive of our cosmic existence is simply combrous and 
unfounded. 1 The Parama Pada is meant for devout medita¬ 
tion alone. 3 The fulness of love and devotion and service 
which must be the guiding principle of the Parama Pada 
can and does find an expression, though incomplete, in our 
this very every-day world. The perfect arts and sciences, 
the sublimest literature and philosophy, the purest ways and 
means of the realisation of Reality which all are essentially 
possible in the real home of God— 
can, yet, be similar to their ill-done copies as existing in the 
world of mortals. The purest matter which must constitute 
the Divine Land has still allowed some of the minutest 
ingredients of its spiritual effulgence to enter into the constitu¬ 
tion of the cosmos. The self-luminosity which is the essential 
nature of the spiritual universe remains untained in its imma¬ 
nence in our terrestrial existence. The ‘Acit’ or the material 
principle of our universe is nonsensient for the evolution of the 
Cit or the spiritual principle of life in the supreme guidance of 
the Omniscient Being. But the ‘Aksara’, the Parama Vyoma 
or the Divine principle of the Divine world can be characterised 
with self-revelation for the sake of the fullest revelation and 
realisation of the Divine in His glory and grace. 3 It may not be 
seHrcpnscious, otherwise, it will not remain as ‘Parama Pada* 
but will become, instead, the Paramatman Himself. As it 
constitutes the Divya Mangala Vigraha of the Bhagavan—the 
really true, the eternally effulgent and the infinitely beautiful, 
its own constitution must needs be really true, eternally self- 
effulgent, infinitely beautiful/ Even then it is solely depen- 

1. T. M. K 3.01 with SarvArtha Siddhi. 

2. 8. page 235. 3. T. 4L K. 3-02 and N. 6. page 230. 
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dent on the Divine Will as it is only a medium of Divine 
manifestation. As such it'can have no agency and no means 
of enjoyment of anything else. It is itself the means of 
eternal enjoyment for God and the devout servants of God. 
Even in its sublimest state it is eternally spiritually related 
to the material constitution of our universe which cannot be 
explained except in the sense of the imperfect emergence of 
the Abode of Light and Love and Bliss and Beauty. With 
the perfect emergence of«the ‘Parama Pada* in the ‘Samsara' 
on the eve of the universal divinization of all the elements of 
existence, one may even hope that the real or the apparent 
duality of the Anitya Vibhuti and the Nitya Vibhuti will 
be so superbly synthetized that what will result will be simply 
transcendental, superbly etherial, one Divine Deluge in which 
all lose their materiality and gain supreme spirituality. The 
spiritual aspirant has no need to run from this world of woes 
and worries to take shelter in the Divine Land. He has to 
strive for the regeneration of the society or the state or the 
universe of men in the undying hope of the ultimate purpose 
of God in His creation. In the perfection of such striving, 
such activities done in the spirit of Prapatti, the everyday 
world will change into the Parama Pada and the human life 
will start responding to and corresponding with the Divine 
life. So long as the millennium of such universal spiritual 
regeneration does not dawn, the Prapannas will have to die 
before they become Muktas and the votaries of God must pass 
through the ordeal of mortality before they enter into the 
land of Immortality. 

The Advaitic ‘Mukti’ called ‘Jivanmukti* is not palatable 
to the Visistadvaitins. But in the supreme spiritual find of 
the Parama Pada of Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism, in which all 
life, all the elements of our universe, will, some time or the 
other, have to participate, the ideal of ‘Jivanmukti* will 
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naturally become a regular universal practice, the real force 
of Prapatti working everywhere through the superbly suitable 
medium of the Pars Prakrti. The Visistadvaitic conception 
of ‘Moksa* as the departure of the Prapanna from his material 
abode and tabernacle and his arrival at the Divine Abode 
of Bliss Eternal, through a spiritual and symbolic journey, in 
the midst of the Divine Scenes of divine joy and inspiration, 
is the presentation of the highest ideal of spiritual liberation 
possible to all of us before we all become the subjects of 
the Divine State or the Parama Pada. 

The journey as well as the goal of human life is the 
same Life Divine. Human life and Life Divine are the two 
aspects of the same will of God. Our life lived in the 
Life of God is our aim and attainment, our ideal and reali* 
sation, at the same time. ‘Visiftadvaitam’ accordingly is the 
universal reality and realisation. 



Part IV 


VEDANTA DESIKA : 

THE POET OF BHAKTI AND 
PRAPATTI 



CHAPTER I 


HIS HYMNS AND DEVOTIONAL, POEMS 

Vedanta Desika’s hymns contain sprinklings of fine 
poetry. It is his intense religious faith that has raised his 
hymns to the heights of poetry. They are not mere senti¬ 
mental effusions. They are his very life-blood and have a 
virile and constructive nature. The poetry of the hymns is 
due to the sincerity of his devotion and the intensity of his 
love towards God. 

The first and the foremost of his hymns, a fine poem of 
love and devotion, is— 

1. The Paduka-Sahasra . 

Vedanta Desika says that he sees the fulfilment of his 
dream as a poet of love and devotion to God in his hymn— 
the Paduka-Sahasra. 1 In fact, the Paduka-Sahasra is a 
poetic idealization of the doctrine of self-surrender or Prapatti, 
the chief contribution of Vaisnavism to the religious lore of 
man. The common human love in the poet’s heart issues 
forth in devotion and love towards God. 

In the Paduka-Sahasra, we hear the unmistakable voice 
of the soul of our poet. All his Srivaisnava religious aspira¬ 
tions, ^all his Visistadvaitic spiritual contemplations find a 
poetic articulation in this hymn. The origin of this hymn 
on the Paduka lies deep in the life of the poet. The Psduka 
is the great symbol of Divine Grace. It has a singular signi¬ 
ficance for Vedanta Desika. He thinks that if man is only 
submissive and surrenders all his egoistic demands before 
God, he solves all the tortuous problems of life. His actions, 
1. Pa. S. 32-37. 
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his thoughts, his feelings, his sentiments—all combine together 
in the composition of the^hymn. 3 

The Paduka-Sahasra is not a systematic Kavya but a 
composite poem 2 , a collection of poetic stanzas, having 
devotion and divine love as their source of inspiration as well 
as their main subject of treatment. 

In the first-eleven Paddhatis of the hymn, the poet 
follows the Ramayana and derives his inspiration from 
Valmlki’s poetry. The verses of these Paddhatis have a 
distinct ring about them which is conspicuous by its absence 
in the remaining Paddhatis. The poet, in a happy mood of 
contemplation, broods over the poetry and the philosophy 
of the Ramayana. To him the vision of Valmlki is the 
vision of a saint, a poet and a philosopher. 

The will to capture the vision of Valmlki becomes his 
all-absorbing concern. He analyses the whole of the 
Ramayana to find the Paduka-episode as the central episode. 
The ‘Paduka* of the Ramayana has a spiritual significance 
for him. It means two things, first intense love and devotion 
of the devotee and second, inevitability of Divine response. 

As Valmlki conceives of the perfection of humanity in 
the character of Rama, so does Vedanta-Desika conceive of 
the perfection of divinity in the symbolism of the Paduka. 3 

In the sketch of Slta's character, the poetry of Valmlki 
shows blooms of great spiritual loveliness. Vedanta Desika 
sees a striking resemblance between the beauty of Valmlki’s 
4 Slta* and the beauty of his ‘Paduka’—the symbol of God’s 
providence. In fact, the Ramayana exercises a great in¬ 
fluence on Vedanta-Desika in his conception of the Paduka- 
hymn. It allows him to move on the lofty spheres of 

1. Pa. S. 32.26. 2. Pa t S, Commentary, page, 

a. Pa. B ; 1.18. 
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and. sing in undying tunes the glory of humanity 
> the skirts of Divinity out of sheer ecstasy of love 
‘ lt y of service. Anybody who reaches those spheres 
e to his heart’s delight, that, the One Principale. 
all its diverse manifestations and that the potent 
the Strong yearning of love, the positive light 
nbracing intuition of the conscious mental being 
be negated by any intolerant asceticism of philoso- 
irch and research. Truth* Power and Love are 
latever is visible to the eye of devotion, whatever 
ble in austere contemplation, whatever is spiritually 
in the scriptures, and, finally, whatever is emoti- 
hf ying and invigorating in poetry and art—all stand 
ie reality, Visistadvaitam, 1 to be sure. 

e is another aspect of the emotional trend of the 
pmn. We know that Vedanta-Desika ever felt the 
of the wave of spiritual emotionalism set in motion 
alvar, the great Tamil saint. In fact he was steeped 
irnents of Nammalvar’s songs. Whenever he had 
philosophy, he took Ramanuja with him. But with 
s, and his aspirations it was only Nammalvar who 
f s associated. He was a devout follower of Nam- 
eligion and philosophy—the personal religion of love 
lilosophy of the unity of love and duty. Whenever 
heart being flooded with such feelings he would 
>ry thing excepting Nammalvar and begin to sing, 
that the ‘Paduka of Valmlki, the ‘Paduka* of the 
e shrines and the saint Nammalvar, the personi- 
the Paduka—all these form a unity in the poet's 
he expresses this unity in the devotional effusions 
uka-Sahasra. The main influence of Nammalvar’s 
tie Paduka-hymn consists in the latter’s emotional 


S. 3-19. 
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realisation of the feelings of a votary of God. The poet 
forgets that he is to sing 'ihe glory of the All-Glorious and the* 
mercy of the All-Merciful. He starts offering, instead, his 
sincerest regards to the devotee of God. 

The love of God crystallises in the love of God’s creation. 
This indeed is real Prapatti or self-surrender. We feel this 
happy transition in the Paduka-hymn. 

The Paduka-hymn views the Great God, the unknowable 
of the Upanisads, as Grace incarnate. But it does not mean 
that man has to be always full of tears at the door of the 
Divine. Those who understand Prapatti as an inactive, 
pessimistic way of God-realisation, do not understand it at all. 
They must know that Providence does not nurse the inefficient 
weakling. Prapatti is a state of mind and soul and the whole 
being, in which, all one thinks ; all one does, all one feels, is 
for God and God alone. The Paduka-hymn sings of this 
Prapatti to us. 

Our poet is a Paduka-Sevaka. His readers are Paduka- 
Sevakas. The music in the poet’s heart, the music of love 
and life and service and sacrifice creeps in upon the readers’ 
heart -and keeps reverberating there. 

2. The Hctyagriva Stotra 

As its name suggests, it is a hymn on Hayagriva, the 
^presiding deity of learning in Srivaisnavism. Vedanta-Desika 
worshipped Hayagriva throughout his life. For him the 
God of learning is the Indweller of his heart, the Soul of his 
soul, the Inner Ruler Immortal. 

There are many ways in which the poet worships 
Hayagriva, in this hymn. He pictures to his mind the God 
of Learning as a Diviae Light given to man to lead him on 
to the path of virtue, truth and happiness. 1 

x. h. s. a. 
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Then he sees Him in the form of a Guru or teacher 
who lights the lamp of knowledge in the heart of the 
student with the spark of his own wisdom. 

With much emotion and imagination, the poet writes 
this hymn on Hayagriva. With it, begins his literary career. 
It has always remained a torch of light with him. 

Reading this hymn on Hayagriva, we read in, fact, our 
poet’s personal life-story which begins and ends in the 
worship of Light and Learning. 

3. Bhagavaddhyana-Sopam. 

Vedanta-Desika was a great lover of Kalidasa’s p.oetry.. 
To him, each and every word of Kalidasa, was pregnant 
with poetic significance. His soul enjoyed a perfect com¬ 
munion with the soul af Kalidasa. It was under the impact 
of Kalidasa’s inspiration that he was able to produce many 
gems of poetry. The Bhagavaddhyana-Sopana is one of them. 
It is a remarkable instance of his creative as well as appre¬ 
ciative genius. It seems he had long occupied himself with 
the contemplation of the Kumara Saihbhava line 

ylTRfira 1 . The context pf the 

Kumara Sambhava i.e. the description of Uma’s beauty, 
seems to have gone out of his mind and in its stead, had 
stepped in, the physical charm of the Lord Ranganatha. 
He thinks within himself on the steps of meditation— 
following Kalidasa’s vision of the steps of love 
In his meditation, Divine Love reveals 
itself as the sublimation of worldly love. In this meditation 
it is that he writes the Bhagavaddhyana-Sopana, a fine 
devotional poem, to be sure. 

It is evident from the internal references that the hymn 
is meant to glorify the deity Ranganatha of 6rirangam. The 


1. Kuirttra Sambhava 
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Alwars had also sung many rapturous songs of Ranganatha. 
Our poet follows in their footsteps. He is drawn towards 
his Ranganatha. He is drunk in the divine beauty of the 
deity. In this mood of a lover, he visualises the beauty of 
his Beloved. It is a Raja Yoga, pure and simple, which he 
is out to practise, He fails to analyse whether his Beloved 
is inside his heart or outside it. In fact, he is enjoying 
or merging of the mind in the beauty of the Beloved. 
It is this that results in the melodious poetry of this hymn 
and reveals the aesthetic susceptibilities of our poet. 

Our poet, it seems, realises, in this hymn, the truth of the 
following ideal of Parasara Bhattarya. “It is a common 
experience that our eyes rivetted towards one side of a beauti¬ 
ful object do not like to go over to the other. Beauty is 
simply captivating. But we are not satisfied with seeing the 
parts only. We want to see the whole. What should we 
do ? We have to make ourselves responsive to the vibrations 
of beauty wherever they come from. If we abandon our¬ 
selves to our sense of beauty we are made keenly observant 
and spiritually enlightened. Apart from the fact tiat a 
beautiful object thrills us, it makes us, slowly, but, surety, 
men of meditation and Yoga”. 1 

It is the above aesthetic principle that guides Vedanta- 
Desika in his vision of the beauty of Ranganatha. And he 
says that his contemplative mind is a reservoir of pure water 
to reflect the beauty of his Lord Ranganatha. 3 Thus he sees 
Beauty in its entirety. The parts vie with one another in 
the show of their splendours, but the whole is simply graceful 
and arresting. 

The first view of, a beautiful object is the impression of 
its indescribable charm. So very indescribable is the charm 


1. Srlrangartjastava—1. 89 
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of Ranganatha that the poet cannot exactly say as to what 
impresses him most at the first'’ 1 sight. Does he see the 
features ? The springtide of beauty sways over them and 
he is denied their complete view. So he can only see grace 
and splendour in the abstract. Ultimately his eyes are 
invited to a grand feast of light and colour. “Sometimes 
his Ranganatha shines bright light a lamp of lustre. Some¬ 
times He appears dark with the excess of light. But He is 
ever charming. He shines as if Ha were a gem of great 
beauty and universal appeal. He is, in fact, the light of 
lights, the eye of eyes,” 1 With much pleasure, the poet 
tries all his chromatics to suggest to us the first view of the 
beautiful Ranganatha. Through this poetry of colours, the 
poetry of the hymn, looks all the more fascinating. 

Then appear, by and by, the individually beautiful 
features of Ranganatha. First come the lotusdike feet. The 
poet's reflective mind mirrors forth the resplendent beauty 
of the deity’s feet. He tries similes and metaphors to express 
it but gives them up. He takes resort to bare statement of 
facts So he says that the feet of Ranganatha are the 
grace of grace, the symbol of forgiveness and the favourite 
resort of the votaries. The beauty of the feet recommends 
the poet to the sight of the beauty of the thighs. Sanskrit 
poets have written much by way of description of the thighs 
of the hero or the heroine. In search of happy metaphors 
they "have travelled, far and wide, in the fairyland of imagina¬ 
tion. But we are not fully satisfied with all that they 
imagine and express. In fact, they seem to restrict the vision 
of beauty by erecting standards of comparison. Vedanta- 
Desika is well aware of this fact. He discards all standards 
of similarity, the conventionalities of comparision. And how 
can comparision be possible with the Incomparable ! He 

1. B, S. I. 
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describes, therefore, the stream of fascination running down 
RanganStha’s face and lowing into the reservoir of the 
charm of His thighs. Beauty is playing like a bird on the 
limbs, but it rests only on the thighs. 1 

The poet looks on the upper part of the thighs of 
Ranganatha’s statue. All of a sudden, he gets steeped in the 
spirit of the great Vaisnava saint, Xammalvar, who, always 
felt like a blushing bride before Ranganatha, the bridegroom. 
He thinks that intensity of divine love is best comparable to 
the impetuosity of the love of a newly-wed bride for the 
bridegroom. He approaches Lord ‘Rangayuva’ thinking 
himself to be His ladylove. 3 Love flows forth like a stream 
from his whole being. By and by, the navel strikes the eyes 
of the poet. As soon as he sees the beauty of the navel, he 
feels he is caught in the whirl-pool of beauty. After the 
navel, the chest of Ranganatha, lying in a sleeping posture in 
the Srirangam Temple—presents itself to the vision of the 
poet. At the mere sight of it, he is filled with deep, divine 
joy. The sweet smell of Tulasl-wreaths encircling the neck 
of the deity makes him forget himself. It seems it is he alone 
who can smell the sweetness of Tulasl-leaves and consider 
it sweeter than the sweetest ;rose or jasmine. Out of love, 
the poet, wants to kiss the Lord. He feels like a newly-wed 
bride silently creeping to the bedside of her lover to make 
sure if he were awake or asleep, before kissing him. He is 
simply charmed away. He realises the truth of theTTogic 
maxim——for, he feels his mind to be at 
rest before the beauty of Ranganatha. 3 At last, the poet, 
looks at the face of Ranganatha, beaming with the smile of 
welcome to all. He does not follow the ancient poets who 
lavish their wealth of poetry on the description of face and 

1. B. B. 3. 2. B.S. 4. 

3. B.S. 7. 
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facial expressions. He is simply filled with joy when the 
eyes of Ranghanatha embrace his inmost being . 1 

Our appreciation of the Bhagavaddhyana Sopana is not 
complete unless we analyse the beauty of the expression 

The poet walks on the 
steps of meditation and as soon as he approaches the Divine 
Lover he swoons away in His loving embrace. The poet 
loves Ranganatha in the spirit of His poetry 

kisses the lips of the Divine. 

The Rasa of the composition is ‘Srngara*—the love of 
the self for the Great Self. 

4. Sri Stuti . 

In the Sri Stuti, Vedanta Desika expresses his idea of 
Divine Energy. While the Vedic seers were struck with 
awe at the sight of the powers of Nature, our poet feels an 
inward impulsive joy at the contemplation of the perceptible 
and the imperceptible energies of the Divine. 

To the Hindu mind 6ri is prosperity. Our poet also 
glorifies Sri as prosperity. He is jubilant over the idea of 
prosperity as a manifestation of Divine Energy. 

What the poet wants to emphasize is the inalienability 
of Sri or Grace from Visnu or the Divine. All learning, all 
prosperity, all victory in our life is but the outcome of this 
Energy, the very essence of God. 3 

By and by, the poet feels startled when he thinks that 
even his thoughts are not his, but, Sri’s. §r! is the cosmic 
Eorce. 4 Think of this energy and you will get energetic. 
Think of the ever-presence of §ri and you will not sin and 
suffer. Energy cannot be separated from the source of 

1. B. S. 8. 2, B. S. 9. 3. S. 13. 4. S, 12 & 24. 
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energy. Our poet does not mean this hymn to glorify any 
particular image of Sri 5n a shrine. He suggests, thereby, 
that §rl can be best worshipped in one’s heart. All the 
divine attributes of goodness, greatness, beauty, sublimity, 
power and virtue are but the aspects of £>rl. 

The §rj Stuti is interesting to us because it contains 
Vedanta Desika's poetic conception and clarification of the 
mystery of Sri. 

5. AbMti-Stava. 

The Abhlti-Stava reads like a piece of patriotic poetry. 
In the sweep of its stanzas, we hear the voice of the poet, 
his heart full of agony, at the sight of devastation raging in 
the city of Srirangam. The Moslem invaders, led by Malik- 
Kafur (1310-1351 A. D.), the generul of Alaud-din, the Delhi 
emperor, invaded the centres of culture in Southern India 
and plundered rich cities like Srirangam. Madura and 
Conjeevaram. Our poet was an eye-witness to the scenes 
of spoliation in Srirangam. What else could he do in such 
a plight but pray to the Almighty Providence for help and 
protection. 1 

Apart from the regeneration of spiritual life, the poet 
longs for the regeneration of political life, H6w can one 
comniuhiB with the Spirit df one's Spirit when one's very 
person is unsafe and one has to run for iife here . and tthere ! 
A settled government is a condition for the moral and the 
spiritual betterment of the people. The poet’s heart yearns 
for such a government. 9 

The personal loss of the poet at the Mohammedan 
invasion of Srirangam is so great that he cannot forget it even 
when away from Srirangam. Far away in his hiding place 


1. A. S. 22. 


2. A. S. 20. 
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at Satya Mangalam, he passionately longs for the intervention 
of the Divine Power to right the wrpng. 1 

With an unshaken and unshakable faith in the grace 
and glory of God, the poet believes that his yearnings and 
prayers will meet their due response. He imagines that his 
countrymen have overthrown the Mohammedan invaders, 
Ke sees through his mind’s eye, the revival and the rejuvena¬ 
tion of the centres of learning and culture. 

We cannot say that the poet forecasts any political 
future for his native land in his Abhiti-Stava, but, we may be 
sure that he has a firm faith in the providence of God and 
considers the Hindu Sovereignty of Vijayanagar as the Divine 
response to the meek prayers of his countrymen. The Abhiti- 
Stava is a poetic relic suggestive of the cultural efflorescence 
of India of the 13th-14th centuries. 

6. Varadaraja Pancasat. 

The Varadaraja Pancasat or the fifty stanzas on Varada¬ 
raja, the Srlvai?nava deity of Conjeevaram, appeals to the 
reader of poetry for two reasons. The first is, that, it 
entwines the tendrils of its ideas round the Area—a form of 
divine manifestation. The second is, that, it projects the 
contemplative mind of the poet busy analysing the appeal of 
the Area to the devotee. Not only this, the entire hymn is 
a monument to the glory that was Kanci, the very birth-place 
of the poet. The deity Varadaraja, Kanci and Vedanta 
Desika are inseparably associated, It is this association that 
accounts for the verity and the vigour of the Varadaraja- 
Pancasat. 

The Srivai$nava scholars, old and new, regard this hymn 
as the elucidation of the philosophy of Visistadvaita. In 


i. A. s. a. 
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this hymn the poet aims at the suggestion of a devotee’s love 
and reverence for the deity. This Stotra has met the appre¬ 
ciation of the illustrious Appayya Dlk$ita, who, more than 
once, tried to capture its poetic beauty and devotional inten¬ 
sity, in his own Varadaraja-Stava, a century of verses on the 
deity of Siva-Kancl. 

While analysing the worshipper's outlook on the Area 
of Varadaraja, our poet is carried away by the surge of 
devotional ecstasy. The beauty of the Varadaraja image is 
expressed in one stroke of imagination as— 

Try as we might, we fail to analyse the full charm 
of the expression—These words of 
Vedanta Desika had moved the famous Advaitacarya Appaya 
Dlksita so much so that he tried to capture their ethereal 
poetic charm in the composition of his own Varadaraja Stava. 
We cannot imagine more than Appayya Dlksita on the 
expression It is pure poetry. Its 

charm will never fade away. The whole of the Varadaraja 
Pancasat, it seems, is hallowed by the presence of this single 
expression of the Inexpressible. 

7. Devanayaka PaTicasat . 

The Devanayaka Pancasat is one of the poetic hymns 
of Vedanta Desika. It seems that the poet wrote it under a 
deep devotional inspiration. In the very first stanza we see 
the poet in a mystic trance 1 . He feels a passionate love 
for the Area. The very thought that he may have to leave 
the Devanayaka shrine at calls of duty, turns him mad. 
He finds himself being tugged by love and duty in opposite 
directions. 3 

The statue of Devanayaka stands, to-day, as strong 
and magnificent, as, it stood in the days of Vedanta Desika. 


1. De. P. 1* 
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it were spoiled and smashed to pieces, a sculptor of 
motion could carve it out 'again following the details 
L m the Devanayaka Pancasat. Three words the poet 
all throbbing with life and quivering 
emotions. They sum up and hint at the central effect 
ae5 Area. It is interesting to note here that our poet 
>a **es his impressions of Devanayaka with the impressions 
airman of the Upanisadic seers and feels as if his soul 
out of his body and comes back having dipped in the 
siring, refrigerated reservoir—the Brahma-Hrada. 

How can the poet forget the image of Devanayaka ? 
a oli and every cut of the sculptor’s chisel, in each and 
7 feature of the statue, he feels the fulfilment of art 
realises, to his utmost delight, the unity existing between 
dream of sculpture and the dream of poetry. To 
nemnorate this revelation, this vivid vision of beauty, he 
is many a verse. He merges himself in the serene, 
me beauty of his Devanayaka. His mind is at rest. 
5 trappy with himself. Can he feel such madness in the 
m of a woman that leads to utter disillusionment in the 
* A beautiful statue does not appeal to the carnal eye. 
ppeals only to the ecstatic vision of the votary of God. 
tire sublimation of passions which is the aim of the 
and the ambition of the idol-worshipper. And it is 
eal worshipper alone who can enjoy the beauty of the 
► of the Formless. 2 

Tire most impressive aspect of the sculptured Deva- 
ka, the one, for*which the artist, the art-critic, the art- 
the poet and the devotee have the same feeling, is the 
sssion of the eyes- The eyes are the eyes of a sculptured 
The poet longs to see these eyes and lingers to see 
!gh them, till they beckon him towards the Ideal. 

L. 


Cf. li-De* P.-9. 
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The Devanayaka Pancasat is a devotional piece of 
poetry. On the one haad, it suggests the sweetness and 
tenderness of our poet’s feelings and on the other, it demon¬ 
strates the sensuous qualities of his descriptive art. 

8 . Aeyuta Satahz . 

The Aeyuta Sataka is a century of Prakrit verses 
dedicated to the deity of the Tiruvahlndrapuram Temple in 
the Arcot district of the Madras Presidency. Its importance 
lies in the poetic exposition of the Visistadvaitic ideas and 
ideals. It has its leanings towards Visistadvaitic emotional¬ 
ism. Our poet says that our faith and our self-sacrificing 
love are the eyes which help us see the Divine Being inside 
as well as outside the Area. 

In a number of verses of this hymn, the worshipper, is 
presented, full of longing for union with God. Sometimes he 
■wants to meet God as a bride meets the bride-groom. Some¬ 
times he wants God to accept him as a king accepts his son 
who has returned from exile. 1 Such feelings of union and 
■separation in Divine love have long been expressed by the 
Alvars or the ancient Tamil saints. In the Aeyuta Pataka 
it is the songs of the Tamil saints that reverberate, singing 
forth the mutual wooings of God and man. 

Since the ideas are simple and the feelings are pure, 
the style of the Aeyuta Sataka is simple and sweet. The 
poem does bear witness to the sincerity of the poet in the 
expression of his love for the Area. 

9. DehdtSa Stubi. 

It is an ode to the deity of Tirukkoilur, a place of 
Srlvaisnava pilgrimage. An interesting story runs about 
the shrine at Tirukkoilur. It is this : Tn the good old days. 


1. Ao. S. 100. 
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there were three saints, Mahat (Peyalwar), Bhuta (Pudat- 
talwar) and Kasara (Poigai) who were all divinely inspired.. 
In the course of their respective wanderings they all chanced 
to visit Tirukkoilur. One night, there was a heavy down¬ 
pour of rains. So they all came, one by one, and sat 
together on the threshold of a house. To their surprise, they 
felt as if somebody was sitting in between them and pressing 
against them. At first, they did not see the fun of it. But 
ultimately, they realised that it was^he Divine Being sitting 
along with them and pressing them out of love and affection. 
Suddenly, deeply inspired from within, they burst forth in the 
praise of the Divine Presence and the providence of God, 
Each one of them composed one hundred devotional stanzas 
at that very spot. From that time onwards, the threshold 
of the house became an object of veneration to all who 
happened to visit Tirukkoilar. A shrine sprang up and the 
deity was called Dehallsa or the God of the threshold*. 

While Vedanta Desika was young and burnt with the 
zeal of propagating the ideas and ideals of Srlvaisnavism, he 
came to Tirukkoilur. He knew the story of the shrine. He 
was there to draw inspiration for his own life. He thought 
he saw the whole story of Dehallsa represented in dramatic 
scenes before his eyes. He was beside himself with joy. He 
wrote a poem to commenimorate that event of his life and he 
named it the ‘Dehallsa Stuti*. By composing this ode, he 
did "a great service to the Sanskrit-knowing people. In a 
nutshell, this ode presents the entire strain of the Tamil songs 
of the saintly trio of Srlvaisnavism. 

In an almost divinely inspired mood, the poet writes 
stanzas after stanzas. They all seem to come to his mind 
without any effort. The ideas of the Tamil songs of the 
ancient trio of Alvars throngs in upon his mind. He pictures 
to his mind a splendid divine scene. The All-gracious God 
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is like a suger-cane always full of lively and lovely juice 
for all His lovers. To squeeze the juice of Divine Bliss, the 
genius of saints and poets is like a cane-crushing machine. 
The juice that is thus drawn out is a veritable drink of 
immortality and when it crystallizes like sugar-candy in the 
form of songs and poems it becomes a perennial source of 
deep, divine universal joy. 1 What a fine tapestry of imagina¬ 
tion and intuition it all is ! We seem to drink, in the same 
cup with the poet, thes drink of sweet poetry, so purely 
preserved and so generously offered. It is in the alchemy of 
our poet’s imagination that the songs of the three ancient 
Alvars are crystallized and taste of Divine Grace and Divine 
Union. The emotional intensity of the poet is felt when 
we realise the intensity of his imagination. 

In a similar strain, the poet presents the ideas and 
emotions of his own mind and heart, He says he hopes 
the Divine Personality to appear before him and clasp him 
closest to the entire satisfaction of his whole being. The 
bliss of Divine Union far exceeds the bliss of the clasp of the 
lover or the bliss of the lap of the mother. 

We cannot be satisfied with our appreciation of the Dehalisa 
Stuti, unless we see the eagerness of the poet in expressing 
the ‘spiritual’ unrest lying deep in the songs of the three 
Tamil saints and deeper still in his own heart of hearts. It 
is in spiritual life alone that tears from the depth of some 
divine despair, well-up. The mystics have expressed this 
‘spiritual* melancholy. In fact, ‘spiritual happiness’ tastes all 
the more sweet when it is mixed with this ‘spiritual sadness’. 
Why this unrest in union ? It is because man never thinks 
himself fit for a permanent partnership in Divine Life. Our 
soul never thinks itself worthy of the Supreme Soul, worthy 
1. Do. S. 6,7. 
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of His love, worthy of His Bliss and worthy of the Divine 
Inheritance. * 

-X*. Bhu-Stuti . 

The Bhu-Stuti is a piece of poetic composition with many 
■undertones of meanings. It may mean a hymn on Divine 
Forgiveness. It may suggest a love for realism in the poet’s 
heart, which is expressed, here, in the glorification of Prakrti, 
a Divine mode in the Visistadvaitic sjptem. It may also be 
read as a patriotic poem written on Bharatavarsa. It may have 
had as its subject the Area of Bhu in the Jorlvaisnava shrine, 
situated at Idvaindai, a few miles from Madras. 

The Bhu-Stuti reads like a hymn on Divine Forgiveness. 
The Srlvaisnava religion lays the responsibility of action on 
man. The Supreme Soul is ever infinitely merciful. The 
sorrows and sins of man are not the visitations of Divine 
wrath. It is God's kindness that the sin is realised as sin, 
and acknowledged with repugnance and chance for a purer life 
offered as a result of repentance, The Divine Being has the 
will to save those who seek Him in distress. In our poet’s 
imagination, Divine Forgiveness is the mother of all 

that was, is and will be. It nourishes the whole creation on 
its lap. What a wife is to her husband, Divine forgiveness 
is to God. As a creeper is to a flower, so is Divine Forgive¬ 
ness to God. What a mighty shore this forgiveness is to 
~stop the surging sea of Divine rage 1 8 On the wings of 
devotion the poet soars high. He sees the panorama of Divine 
Forgiveness, incompassing the Supreme Being. 

With an equally delicate touch of the brush, the poet 
paints Prakrti. Prakrti is ‘Visvambhara’, the sweetheart of 
God, the ‘Visvambhara’. God cannot move till Matter 
moves. 8 


X. Bh. S. 1. 

57 ' 


Bh. S.13. 


3. Bh. 
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The more does the poet think upon Prakrti, the more he 
feels for her undeniable exfstance. 1 Prakrti has a fine perso¬ 
nality. It is not a mere category of metaphysics that some 
accept and others reject. It is not fiction but a solid fact. 
The Absolute or Brahman, a mighty ocean, heaves at the 
sight of Prakrti and then begin the tides—the pulsations of 
Life. The Absolute is an ocean ; the earth, the most visible 
aspect of Prakrti, its shore. 

The hymn is also suggestive of the poet’s patriotic 
feelings for Bharata-Varsa. Much 'poetic imagination has 
been lavished by our poet to adore Bharatavarsa. The sky 
up above is imagined to come down below to worship the feet 
of Bharatavarsa. It brings with it the clouds, the jars of gems ; 
fills them with waters of the sees and the rivers ; puts in them 
the auspicious leaves of rainbows of diverse hues and worships 
Bharatavarsa in fulness of adoration and joy.® 



CHAPTER II. 

HIS LYRICS. 

1 . Hamna Sandesa 

Vedanta Desika has written some lyrics of real poetic 
value. The first of such lyrics is the ‘Harhsa Sandesa*. As 
its name suggests, it is a compositisn on the lines of the 
Mjfgha Sandesa (i.e. the Mjjgha Duta) of Kalidasa. Many a 
Sanskrit poet has imitated the immortal lyric of Kalidasa. 
Even a casual glance at the bibliography of Sandesa-Kavyas 
in Sanskrit reveals to ns the earnestness of Sanskrit poets 
in writing something matching the Megha Duta. For the 
Sanskrit poet, the echoes of the hills, the murmuring sounds 
of the trees, the cooings of the cuckoos and the hummings 
of the bees - all such sights and sounds appear as messengers 
of love. There is no difficulty in imagining a messenger of 
love. The real difficulty lies in finding out the message 
of love to be transmitted. Vedanta Desika has a message. 
His message is the message of Love Divine. His messenger, 
accordingly, is the ‘Hamsa* the swan, the emblem of purity of 
mind and heart in ancient as well as medieval or modem 
Indian literature. 

Kalidasa has chosen the ‘Megha*, the cloud, as the 
‘megseflger of human love. The ‘Cloud 1 in Sanskrit poetry 
stands for the ‘Uddipana* or the excitant of love in human 
hearts. According to the ‘Kavi-Samaya’ or the Sanskrit 
poetic traditions, the ‘Haffisa’ (the swan) and the ‘Me^ha* 
(the cloud) cannot go together. Veanta Desika defies this 
‘Kavi-Samaya* in the sense that he composes his ‘Hamsa 
Sandesa* as a complement to the Megha Sandesa of Kalidasa. 1 


1. H. S. 1.10 
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In fact, it is our poet's sense of admiration for the Megha 
Duta that is mainly responsible for the poetic quality of the 
4 Hamsa Sandesa*. Sanskrit poetry contains only one lyric 
of human love, which is the ‘Megha Sandesa* and one only 
of Love Divine, which is the ‘Harnsa Sandesa 1 . 

The Harnsa Sandesa presents Rama, as the lover, 
languishing in separation from Sita, the beloved. Rama and 
Sita symbolize God and the God-mad soul. The Harnsa 
stands for the poet or the seer or the saint, who can carry 
the message of God, the lover, to the soul, the beloved and 
work selflessly for the union of the lovers, pining in sepa¬ 
ration caused by the c?uel and the wicked Ravana of 
Samsara. 

The separation of the Divine Lover from His beloved, 
the human soul, has been a great realisation for the saint 
Nammalvar. Vedanta Desika is imbued with the spirit 
of the great Tamil saint. Very poetically does he present 
the feelings of the love-lorn Rama, symbolizing God, for Sita, 
the beloved soul, in the following lines 1 .- 

srafocTT q&ti srmTfcr ii’ 

‘Rama and Sita, the God and the God-given soul, have 
lived together in perfect blissful union in the state of 
Saketa, the Vaikuntha. But now, in great agony of sepa¬ 
ration from his sweetheart, Rama is restless and in constant 
contemplation of the bliss that was his. Time hangs heavily 
on him, for whom it did not exist, while he lived in Saketa, 
the abode of Love Eternal. 


1. H. S. 11.33. 
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Though the source of inspiration 
following Meghat Duta (11.39) ver$e— 

‘anhrnf Scr3 trer 


L;i^itj£CmEtciK^RnLfrsc1 


ftfsRT IfalT WIPT: II’ 

but, our poet is not copying from Kalidasa’s original. While 
Kalidasa is lamenting over the unfulfilled passions of love, 
swaying the human lover, our poet is jubilant over the eternal 
longing for re-union, swaying the heart of God, the Divine 
Lover. 



The lover in the ‘Megha Duta’ feels as if he is the only 
desolate person in the world full of merth and merriment 1 — 


3 l dR<fl 5t mtToPMT # fWjj *R*T: 11’ 
but, the Lover in the ‘Harfasa Sandesa’, though Himself 
aggrieved at heart, is rejoicing in the universal rejoicings of 
Nature*— 

‘enOMf 

^RPtfqsRFfanf WWT CTtr- 



The concept of God languishing in love for the soul is 
a mystic concept of Sri Vaisnavism and Visijtadvatism. 
It is this which finds expression in the following memorable 
lines 3 — 


1. Megha Duta 1.41 
3. H. S. 2.40. 


2. H.8. X.ll 
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l \%m 

VflfyW'l 'St’TfcT jjfc I 

fisifif <ftftmsw wn. 
ici§ f^ftRT mi ftferft u» 

The Haihsa Sandesa is thus the lyric of love of God 
for the soul, Its 'apitbaksiddhavisesana'. It is a philoso¬ 
phical lyric touched with our poet’s experiences of the mystic 
bliss of 'divine despair*. 

There runs throughout this lyric the deep under-current 
of the philosophy of 'Acaryabhimana* or self-surrendering 
love for the teacher. The ‘Haihsa’ represents the Acarya, 
the spiritual teacher, whose sole mission is to bring into 
realisation that bliss of union for which the Divine Being 
and the devoted soul are always aspiring. Even when God 
Himself is the means of His attainment, the help of the 
Acarya is essential. It is the teacher who tells the human 
soul about the ardent desire of the Divine to meet the 
devotee 1 — 

ftps ! ^ u* 

Besides, the esotericism of the 'Dvaya Mantra* may be 
difficult to comprehend, but, its elucidation through the 
Harhsa Sandesa can be relished by all with profit, along ^with , 
the relish of the lyrical fervour of the poem. 

2- JDaya SataJca 

The Day a Pataka is a devotional lyric on Divine Provi¬ 
dence. It is the spontaneous outpouring of the poet*s heart. 
The mystery of Divine Mercy seems to have possessed the 
poet when he bursts forth. 2 


1. H. S. 2.47 


2* D. S.,;1Q7, 
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s^r- 

If5TtF2TT I 


^?TIcr^S?f WW IP 


‘Just as, at the gust of wind, fall the ripe mango-fruits on the 
ground, so drop, at the call of Divine Grace, the melodious 
stanzas from the mouth of the poet. 


The subject-matter of the poem is the cry of the soul 
given to self-surrender. It is the song of a Saranagata or 
one, whose selficonsecration is self-made, whose life is a 
varitable sacrifice and who has no egoistic demands and 
insistences. 


The poet conceives mercy, an abstract entity, as the 
inner being of God. With all the power of vision and 
visualization at his commonad, he tries to capture the beauty 
of Divine Grace. The Tamil saints have sung the songs of 
the grace of §rl Venkatesa. Whenever they speak of Sri 
Venkatesa, they speak of Divine mercy. Coming after these 
saints, our poet feels a great poetic impulse. He views the 
entire block of the Tirupati-Tirumalai hills as the crystalli¬ 
zation of the grace of ffrl Venkatesa. 1 We know that 
Kalidasa depicts the great Himalayas as the or the 

Abode of God. But Vedanta Desika goes a step further 
when" 1 he says that the Tirupati-Tirumalai block of hills is 
the crystallization of the grace of God. That is why the 
poet longs to make a permanent abode for himself on the 
Tirupati-hills, where he may sing, in full-throated ease, the 
songs of the mercy of God* 





h D. S M 1. 


Si. D» Si, 81. 
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wftrfoMA: ii* 

Taking his stand on the Tiruraalai-peak, he addresses 
Divine Goodness. Justice is the sceptre of God and mercy, 
his crown. God is no God if He is not merciful. 

Many have been our poet's predecessors as well as 
successors who have lavished their poetic faculty on the 
glory of the All-glorious" God. But a very few have thought 
of composing on the grace of the All-gracious God. Althouh 
the saints and sages sing of the All-Kind Divine, yet, what 
they sing is not all poetry, but prayer or hymn or mystic 
effusion. But what Vedanta-Desika attempts here is a lyric 
of Divine Grace which may read as a supplement to his 
lyric on Divine Love viz. the Hamsa Sandesa. We know 
that our poet’s ideal of life was love and devotion to God. 
Here we are to know that God is the Great Gracious Being. 

Metaphors upon metaphors come thick and fast on the 
poet’s mind as he thinks upon the grace of God. It is 
difficult to say whether his emotions colour his imaginations 
or his imagination colours his emotions. 

In a devotional ecstasy, the poet dwells upon the 
mercy of the All-merciful. Mercy which is only an attribute 
of the Divine, becomes all-in-all for the poet. As a matter 
of fact, the Supreme Personality becomes an attribute of 
Mercy—the Mother, to be sure. God appears all subservience 
before Her. All the Divine powers and possibilities look 
like docile attendants ready to serve Her. The Mother is 
seen fondling Her animate and inanimate creation : l 


If 0. D. II. 
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The Mother controls the movements of God, the world- 
controller. All the glory and grandeur of God is but the 
manifestation of the beauty of the Mother. 

There is something in God which we may call the 
Mother. It is His kindness. In showing the Mother in God, 
the poet feels a deep delight. 

What homely comparisons does the poet make between 
Divine Mercy and Nature I He establishes a resemblance 
between the goodness of God and the rain-heralding 
monsoon : l 

‘•The whole universe constitutes the field belonging to 
God, the Farmer. All the beings, conscious and unconscious, 
are the sprouts of the seeds of Divine utility and value. When 
the monsoon of Divine goodness comes and rains its blessings, 
the Divine Farmer dances with joy. The richness of His 
harvest consists in the growth of people in godliness. ,, 

ii’ 

His imagery of Divine Grace as a jeweller is simply 
unique:— a 

• "yhe scriptures are the jewel-market and God, a pre* 
cious gem. One may miss this Priceless Gem in the glitter 
of various shining stones. But it is the Grace Divine that 
spots out like a jeweller, the Priceless Ruby, to offer It to 
the Prapanna, the humblest of the humbles.” 
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it’ 

A fine example of the philosophy of religion expressed in 
the conception of Divine Grace is the following 

W* T^TI* 



^Riftflcir favrnft ^ t ii* 

‘Many people with a religious bent of mind visit shrines 
of sanctity. It is not the image of stone that attracts them. 
They believe that God reveals Himself even through the 
medium of the most insentient of objects such as the stone 
or the wood or the clay. To the eye of the devotee, the 
image is all omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence. 
How to account for such a transcendental experience ? We 
have to look to Divine Grace alone for explanation. It is 
the Divine Grace that compels God to reveal Himself through 
the image. The image is full of the milk of human kindness. 
Divine Goodness forms the steps and the more we climb 
up, the more we partake of Divine Consciousness. 

In all this imagery, there is no theological or philosophi¬ 
cal dogma. No doubt the poet believes in Image-worship. 
But he does not propagate his faith in image-worship here. 
He simply sings the glory of Divine Grace. He makes all* 
the images in the world’s shrines the steps of Divine Provi¬ 
dence leading to the Divine Palace, the human heart* 

Even the art of painting suggests to our poet the infinite 
goodness of God 1 :— 



1. D. 8. 69 
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Here the poet regards God as a master-painter, working 
on the vast canvas of Nature and portraying the grand theme 
of the manifestation of life in all its levels. Divine Grace is 
the brush to draw the outlines and to give as well, the finish¬ 
ing touches. 

What follows is a fine lyric 1 :— 

sreftefir ^pftt i 

ft^cRTwr \\ y 


Here the poet imagines Divine Grace as the rainy season. 
God is like a peacock dancing out of joy in the sight of the 
beauty of his Grace. 


The poet takes Divine Grace to be 'the only panacea for 
the treatment of the anger of the Almighty God 3 — 



35ft* & OTTfa?!*: 




‘Sin is disobedience to God. We stifle the voice of 
conscience when we sin. The master gets angry over our 
sins, our actions subversive of Law and Order. The fever of 
our passions and the venom of our sins, seem to touch the 
soft-hearted God and make Him feverish. What is the 
remedy ? It is the balm of Divine Forgiveness. Divine 
Grace is the physician and the cure is extremely effective. 

1. D. S, 80 

2. D.8. 27 
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Even the art of pleading helps the poet capture the 
beauty of Divine Grace :},— 

tram id m fin? 

R*qi 'it'jrt qnrarcrq, u* 

‘God occupies the seat of judgment. He is not alone. 
He has His Divine Nature to assist Him. He cannot make 
or mar the cases of the culprits at His own sweet will. Man 
is the greatest of culprits. On his side stands Divine Mercy. 
What Mercy pleads is not forgiveness. If it were so, man 
would be held responsible for all his sins., 

What does Mercy plead then ? She invokes the Al¬ 
mighty to season His justice with forgiveness 2 :— 

StH?: ^ftcTtFT: l’ 

Behind all this lyrical effusion, the reader can easily see 
the simple, matter-of-fact theme, viz that God is God not 
because of being the Absolute, but because of being is good and 
kind, graceful and merciful. The poem identifies God with His 
Grace. All that God does is but to reveal His goodness. 
The rhythm of the life of man and nature is the rhythm of 
God walking, hand in hand, with His Grace. 

Before Divine Grace, our poet stands penitent. Believing, 
in the boundless goodness of God, he pleads*— 

if I 

mPi<kwr & \\> 

1. D. S. 33 

2. D. S. 65 

3. D. S. 97 
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‘O Mother I I stand before thee. I have nothing to offer 
but my own sins and sufferings. • Wilt thou accept them ? 
Or wilt thou shudder to look at them ? Thou art too good to 
disappoint thy son. Thou wilt gladly accept my offerings. 
Thou wilt caress me for my repentence. 5 

It seems that the author of the Daya Sataka is a mystic 
living up to his mysticism, a philosopher practising his philo¬ 
sophy, and a poet enjoying his poetry. 

Many poets have written on Divine Grace. But the 
Daya pataka of our Desika stands out as an inimitable model. 
A Saiva poet of the South, Srldharavenkatarya has written a 
Daya Satakam. But there isa world of difference between 
his verses and the poetry of the Daya Sataka of Desika. As 
for instance, the following lines of the Saiva poet 1 — 

i ir 

pale into insignificance before Desika’s poem 2 — 

m ^ I c^IT feT ^TT: 11’ 

Such compositions of poets of different faiths after the 
DayS Sataka of Desika suggest the popularity of the Daya 
Sataka as a lyric of Divine Grace. Venkatadhvarin (17th 
century A. D.) is very fond of this lyric of Desika when he 
sings in its vein 3 — 

‘wm* HT 

^(^IcT 1 

ip 

1. £rldhara VenkatBrya : Daya Sataka 63. 

2. D. S. 15. 3. Venkatadhvarin : LaksmI Sahaafa 
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The Daya pataka occupies a prominent place in the 
galaxy of Sanskrit lyrics. *The poet seems to feel the fingers 
of the Unseen Being touching his heart-strings and playing 
the tunes of Divine Grace for him 1 — 

^3 ft*r: TOTH 



8. Goda Stuti 

“Hearken, 51 ye happy dwellers in the world, 

The deeds that we must do to keep our vow, 

Singing the feet of him, the Lord supreme. 

.Bathing at break of day, 

Nor ghi nor milk we'll eat; we will not paint 
Our eyes with black, flowers shall not deck our hair; 

No deeds unfit we’ll do ; no evil words 
We’ll speak ; but give kind alms, and muse with joy 
Upon this way” 3 

The spirit of self-abandonment as expressed in the above 
translation of the Tiruppavai stanza of the saint Andal is 
suggestive of the real spirit of Sri Vaisnava religion. Andal 
was self-resignation incarnate. It is this that strikes Vedanta 
Desika in the character and the utterances of Andal or 
Goda, And the Goda Stuti which seems to be, as its name «■ 
implies, a hymn on Goda or Andal, is essentially a lyric of 
self-resignation. The self-sacrificing love which Goda had 
towards God is the only Prapatti which saints and seers 
aspire after and which makes them sad when it is denied 
them. 3 


1. D.B.108 

S. Hooper : Hymns of the Alvars, Tiruppavai -2. 

a. ay,.. 
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i *r/% f^rf si^rm^T^T i 

: ^rwR^cr^3T g^^c^rrs u* 


The greatest of the Alvars i. e. Nammalvar always 
languished in love for the Divine 1 — 

"Like days, months, years, and ages-crowding nights 
Have come, to make me pale for tulasi 
-Sweet garland on the head of heaven’s Lord 
With the curved discus ! Now to destroy me quite 
Comes this one night, a thousand ages long !” 

But Andal, the favourite of God caused pangs of sepa¬ 
ration in the Divine Heart Itself. 3 


W *T*r: I 



Andal, who ‘ascending the soft Sesa-bed of the Lord, 
more and more pressed on to His side 3 , stands as the ideal 
Prapanna for whom God claims a kinship 4 . 







In this lyric, embodying the mutual love of Andal and 
God, the §rl Vaisnava poet suggests his own yearnings for 
such a life of love. The sentiment of self-resigned love which 
seems to choke the heart of the poet in the Goda Stuti, 
^ overflows in tears in the ‘Hamsa Sandesa’. 

m 

The 3ri Vaisnava votaries of today perform the routine 
worship of the Tamil saints. But the Goda stuti of our 
great Sri Vaisnava poet is the real worship, the real offering, 
the real Pancakala-krtya and the real service of poetry to life. 

X. Hooper : Hymns of the Alvars, Tiruviruttam -70 

a. G, S. 20 

3, A. Govindaoarya. The Holy Lives of the Azhvara, page 61 

4. G. S. 21, 
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HIS DRAMA—THE SANKALPA SURYODAYA 

“Krsna Misra’s example has caused the production of 
numerous dramas of the same type, but of much less value. 
The Sa&kalpa-Saryodaya of Venkata Natha (or Vedanta 
Desika) of the 14th century is excessively dreary, but, it is 
better than the famous Caitanya Candrodaya of Kavi 
Karnapura which is an account of Caitanya’s success, but 
which wholly fails to convey any suggestion of his spiritual 
power 1 .—this is how the Late Dr. Keith looked at the Sah- 
kalpa Suryodaya. No doubt, this drama is the product of the 
period of decadence of Sanskrit plays. Its plot is unwieldy. 
It contains in lieu of action long speeches narrating the events. 
So far as the construction of plot and movement of action go, 
the Sankalpa-Suryodaya, strictly speaking, is a failure as a 
drama. But almost the same is the case with its prototype, 
the Prabodha-Candrodaya, the first available allegorical play 
in Sanskrit. And Dr. Keith points it out when he says 
further ‘None the less it would be ideal to pretend that the 
play (Prabodha-Candrodaya) has any dramatic force. Its 
chief merits are in effective and stately stanzas of moral and 
philosophical content' 2 . It seems strange that the learned 
critic does not see the Sankalpa-Suryodaya in the light 
in which he sees the Prabodha-candrodaya. It is probably 
of such criticism as Dr. Keith’s, that Vedanta Desika expre¬ 
sses his disapproval when he says 3 — 


1. ft 2. Sanskrit Drama (Keith) 

8, 8.S. 10.90, 
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ft 1)’ 

Leaving aside any criticism of the Sankalpa-Suryodaya 
which is based solely on plot-action-characterisation theory 
of drama, we shall see how and why it is a fine dramatic 
poem of philosophical import. As a matter of fact, the 
Sankalpa Suryodaya is no exception to the rule. And its 
author frankly states, as in the above ^quoted verse, that the 
play caters for the mental and spiritual palate of those 
who have grown into Divine Consciousness and who like 
to analyse the phases of the blissful consciousness of 
self-surrender and selfless love and service to God. Why 
should we, then, misunderstand the author ? He does not 
claim any dramatic force for his play. He writes a philoso¬ 
phical and devotional poem applying to it the technique of 
the playwright. All he says in the prologue to his play 
regarding his ability in dramaturgy and dramatic technique 
is nothing more than the record of conventions coming down 
from his predecessors. Besides, he is meek enough to submit 
to the critic that he wrote the Sankalpa Suryodaya with a 
view to presenting^he Visistadvaitic ideas and ideals following 
the technique of the dramatist 1 :— 



He is a poet and a philosopher. He wants to use the tech¬ 
nique of the dramatist in a poem which expressly means to 
suggest the glories of the philosophy of Ramanuja and the 
beauties of the mysticism of the Alvars. 


1. s. S. 1 7. 

59 
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We shall see how far lie succeeds or fails in presenting 
the ideal of Prapatti or selfless love and devotion to God. 

Prapatti or self-surrender is a blissful emotional consci¬ 
ousness in which one feels one is in constant touch with 
God, in love with God, an object of Divine caresses, a mere 
plaything for God. Prapatti and Bhakti are not opposing 
Sadhanas. Prapatti is the consummation of Bhakti A 
prapanna lives and dies for God, He asks nothing from 
God. It is God’s business to feel for the prapanna who has 
sacrificed his soul for Him. In this high-strung state of his 
soul, a prapanna realises perfect peace and harmony with the 
Divine. It is not easy to attain to such a state of one’s being. 
It is wellnigh impossible to picture it in poetry or present it 
in a play. Almost all the aestheticians are of opinion that 
the Santa-Rasa cannot be properly presented in a play. 
One who has tasted it cannot tell what it is like. And one 
who has not tasted it cannot tell what it should be like. 
What can our poet do with such a subject ? Our poet 
suggests the successive stages and phases of the one ineffable 
Bliss—the bliss of self-surrender, the bliss of selfless love 
and devotion to God, and the bliss of Divine Unrest which 
make God pine away for the devoted soul, His sweetheart. 
And his stanzas of moral and philosophical content are no 
less stately and effective than the stanzas of Krsna Misra 
(1065 A. D.), the author of the Prabodha Candrodaya. 

r 

So the Sankalpa Suryodaya should be studied and 
appreciated as a poetic representation of the philosophy 
of Prapatti. To develop the facets of the central theme 
of Prapatti, our author has worked into the play the 
poetry of ‘Divine Unrest’ or Divine response to the loye 
of the votary, the beloved. It is in this subtle study of the 
emotional consciousness of self-surrender that the justification 
of the play lies; 
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Now, we shall see how Veanta Desika suggests the 
emotions, incipient as well as consummate, in the realization 
of the bliss of Prapatti, The basic or the consummate 
emotion of Prapatti consists in an implicit faith in Divine 
goodness and Divine mercy. It is calle’d ‘Mahavisvasa’. 
That God will protect is not the philosophy of weakness, but 
the art of perfect living in God. This world of trials and 
troubles will have to go on from eternity to eternity. In the 
bitter cup of this world one has to* taste the sweetnees of 
Divine love and Divine service. One is not a true lover of 
God until and unless one has an unflinching faith in the 
providence of God. In the depth of Divine love one has to 
forget one’s individuality for ever. One has to be so much 
steeped in love and service that one remembers and recalls 
and recognizes nothing but God and God alone. It is this 
which is the beginning of the spiritual life for the soul. A 
devoted soul, strengthened by the spirit of Mahavisvasa, 
if wooed by God who regards all the preparedness of the 
soul but a sad delay in union. Very effectively has our poet 
put this idea into the poetry of the following lines. 1 


Tie idea of the above is so sweet that the imagination 
of the poet comes to relish it : a — 


sg: i 


<nfcT «’ 


1. S. S. 1-76. 

2 . 8 . 8 . 1 - 68 . 
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So the Divine Being is always restless to rescue the 
devoted soul. Just inTagine the perplexity in the Divine 
Mind. God has created a world which is full of sin and 
sorrow. He has infused the human soul with His love. How 
can both go together, the devoted soul and the world ? 
God is careful to maintain the balance between the world 
and Divine love. If the world is the beauty of Divine Play 
or Lila, Divine love is the beauty of God’s Grace and mercy. 
As two ladies, not cn good terms with one other, may still 
love one and the same person, so Lila and Daya, apparently 
conflicting together, reside in the heart of God. As soon as 
the Divine Being sees that the soul has started loving Him, 
He finds an excuse to love him passionately. It is this that 
is the sense of Mahavisvasa. Complete faith in God’s kindness 
is the foundation of the life of Prapatti or self-surrender. 

We have said that Prapatti or Bhakti is a Rasa or a 
blissful consciousness of Divine love and Divine life. Here 
the basic emotion is Mahavisvasa. What are the subsidiary 
emotions ? These are (i) the resolve to act up to the impulses 
of Divine love, (ii) the resolve to shun all that check 
the flow of love and devotion in human heart, (iii) the 
resolve to become a bond-slave to the Divine Master, and 
(iv) the resolve to give up all egoism and egotism in the 
presence of the Divine lover. This Prapatti is a greal mental 
and spiritual discipline indeed. Our poet is careful in^ bring* 
ing the basic emotion of Prapatti to its highest pitch. He 
presents the subsidiary emotions of Prapatti equally well. 
Let us realise for ourselves how he suggests the divine 
impulse to be dutiful to God. He says r 1 — 


1. S. S. 2-38. 
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^Rra^*T $*ll«H. ''(Kl^t'fcl f»?R! II' 


At first sight, it may look like a moral precept. But 
the fact is that it is the expression of divine impulse in the 
human heart to be God-minded and God-fearing. A further 
stimulus to this emotion is embodied in the poetry of the 
following stanza : l — 


‘STJWPrfa: 


g*stsricr*Tf% i 


So the resolve to follow the dictates of divine conscience 
floods the devoted heart with so many divine emotions. It 
brings about mental peace and tranquillity. It brings to. 
fruition the desire to grow into Divine consciousness. It is 
the wisdom of all wisdoms, the purity of all purities, the joy 
of all joys. It lights the path that leads from the earthly to 
the etherial, from the temporal to the spiritual, from world 
to God. 


When this sort of feeling gathers force it leads to 
another kindred feeling which consists in giving up all that 
is prejudicial to divine love and divine service. With all 
th@ emphasis at his command, onr poet mentions this crisis 
in divine love : a - 



snrfrl *Tf^TT t?rraL |l» 


1* S* S. 10-27, 
2. & S, 2.25 
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Or ‘one who is initiated into divine love has to give up 
the pleasures of the senses, which are like honey mixed with 
poison. One has to give up even the pleasures of self-reali¬ 
sation if one wants God-realisation. To receive the rewards 
of spiritual life one has to reject the rewards of the worldly 
life. Divine love accepts no compromise, no condition, no 
higgling and bargaining. If you welcome it in your heart 
you have to drive out from your heart all that is against it* 


When this stage of Divine love and devotion is passed, 
there comes the stage in which one wants to fall prostrate 
at the feet of the Lord and remain subservient to Him in 
mind, heart and soul. Service of God and service of huma¬ 
nity are not mutally conflicting ideals. Our poet emphasizes 
this when he says : l — 


•fife f^n^: fife rrcfcniqf: fife i 


The last stage in the culture of self-surrender is com¬ 
plete self-abnegation in the love of the Supreme : a 

$[<ri sfWffir i 

fRT ffcrc; n’ 

In the height of this supreme realisation, the service of 
God and the service of humanity become one and the same 
thing. 

But until and unless the Sun of Divine will to save the 
soul rises, the horizon of humanity cannot be brightened with 
the hue of devotion and self-surrender. The ‘Sankalpa 


1. B. 8. 10.00 

2. 8. 8. 0.27 
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Sflryodaya’ which our Sri Vaisnava poet-philosopher hopes 
to see rising. 1 — 

j%cnfgcT?q- gnm: i 



«rfrcta§gH3tspr<i3: u» 


is a greater assurance of universal weal than the ‘Prabodha 
Candrodaya’ which the Advaitic philosopher Krsna Misra 
views rising up.* 9 


‘f% mf f%*rft%r cji 

f% 3 fo*rfoir 3 ftptf ftSw fr i 

& SmRtsfcT 

^tsf srwt^t^r? u’ 


iVJi Ulb 




Devotion to God, the preparation 
‘Sankalpa-Sarya’: 3 

'S?kT: f^T^TT ^ #T: JJH: l 

[<? 5lfW 11* 


is a greater strength of the human heart than the sudden 
onrush of knowledge :* 

rfc^Rt I 

«prr srrfacw^rer ^rsnf 

SIT^T 3^fcr^ufl^lVii T i r, v (1* 


The ‘Sankalpa Suryodaya’, thus, is a great rival of 
the ‘Prabodha Candrodaya’ in the spheres of poetry as well 
as philosophy. Amidst the types of allegorical plays, it ranks 
perhaps second only to the Prabodha Candrodaya. 


1. s. S. 10 21 

2. Prabodha Candrodaya 6.29 

3. S. S. 10.29 

i Prabodha Candrodaya]6.27 



CHAPTER IV 

HIS MAHAKAVYA, THE YADAVABHYUDAYA. 

The Yadavabhyudaya ia the words of its poet is a 
Kavya-Ratna (vide Y. 24.97) i.e. a gem of poetry. Before we 
accept the propriety of this epithet we have to ask ourselves : 
Is the Yadavabhyudaya gem that shines most in the 
treasury of §rl Vaisnava Sanskrit poetical literature ? Or 
is it such a thing in the great heritage of classical Sanskrit 
poetical literature ? So far as the first question is concerned 
there is no difficulty in replying it in the affirmative and 
assigning to the work the eminent position it occupies in the 
midst of Sri Vaisnava Sanskrit poetical works, a circum¬ 
stantial proof in this connection being Appayya Dlksita’s 
high note of appreciation embodied in the lines : 1 

i 

With regard to the second we have to recall to our mind 
the classical Sanskrit poems of the Mahakavya-genre as 
such and try to find the place the Yadavabhyudaya may 
legitimately have therein. But for both of these possibilities 
to be accepted what is important for us, is to grasp ‘the 
Kavya*—‘ffie real epic poem' in and through the length and 
breadth of the Yadavabhudaya, It is in the light of this 
real epic poem-this Mahakavya-Prabandha-Dhvani, that the 
significance of the mass of materials used by the poet and the 
aesthetic appeal of the structure of the whole can be 
understood by us. 

Now, the ‘Kavya’, the ‘poem* in the Yadavabhyudaya 
consists in the conception and the presentation of the emotion 


1. Y, page 14 (commentary). 
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of lwe—^q^^rw^ ^strfctly speaking, Tor Kr$n a, the hero, 
so far as the poet is concerned and i£s corresponding aesthetic 
response and re-creation in the reader’s mind, so far as the 
reader is concerned. In the respect of the heroin-Radha, the 
emotion of love—‘ricRSTrftPTra’ is given an epic treatment, 
justifying the nature of the poem as a Mahakavya ; but, there 
is running throughout this epic the deep under-current d? the 
poet’s own love for Krsna, the Divine Lover, which vouchsafes 
for the lyrical fervour of the presentation of the entire epic 
theme. And the lyrical manner of treatment is not tabooed 
in the presentation of the epic-theme. We have only to 
remember in this connection the considered opinion of eminent 
Sanskrit literary critics like Bharata, Ananda Vai'dhrana, 
Abhinava Gupta and so on who all appreciate the lyrical 
treatment of the theme of a Mahakavya, when they like the 
inclusion of the Kaisiki-Vrtti as much in the drama as T in the 
epic. Our poet probably means this when he says 1 . 

* VTt^iT: \\> 

or that lie is approaching his object of contemplation just as 
a dancing girl approaches hers. For the full significance of 
the poet’s ideas here we have to refer to the following 
Paduk2-Sahasra (1.17) stanza wherein the Kaisikl-Vrtti along 
with the other ones is suggested to help the presentation of 
the PadukS-theme— 

* 

'ffafirlgiWSrcrto 

SW <Sf'<lrK5l l ir5% 

Now, the poetry of the Yadavabhyudaya, consists in the 
poet's presentation of his own tfrPTR, his own deep spiritual 


1. T.l. 7 
60 
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love for Krsna, the Divine* Lover. Inspite of Appayya's 
remark 1 — 

^ ffcT ±UJlThOrH( tfcnTRt <^<40 

5l% I* 

that what. is supremely significant here is the Rati 
Bhava-Dhvani of the poet for the hero, we may venture 
to suggest that it is rather this that turns out to be 
the centre of aesthetic enjoyment and edification, the Praba- 
ndha-Rasa-Dhvani of the whole composition, to all intents and 
purposes. It is probably the convention of Sankrit literary 
criticism according to which the love of man for woman alone, 
can, strictly speaking, be presented to develop into the erotic 
sentiment that stands in the way of Appayya's relishing the 
Rasa of Rati of the poet's heart for Krsna, the great lover. 
And hence it is that the celebrated critic-commentator expresses 
himself in the favour of the heroic sentiment as the ‘poem* in 
the Yadavabhyudaya—sfaw 5igH*TrT: 

But, the fact stands that the poet's presentation of 
Krsna has no suggestion of the Krsna of the Bhagavata 
theology and mythology, but, instead, of the Krsna of £>rl 
Vaisnava spiritualism. The poet makes no secret of his 
intention when he expresses himself in the last canto of the 
epic 3 — 

W 11’ 

or that the only feeling possible for the votary contemplating 
upon Lord Krsna, the abode of infinite beauty and bliss, is 
the feelings women has for a man. 

1. 7. 1.1 (Commentary) 

3 . 7 . 24 . 83 . 
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Now, it is this emotion of the poet which reverberates 
through the entire length and breadth of the Kavya. The 
very first stanza of the first canto— 

attunes the reader’s mind to the sweet spiritual melody of 
the love-epic that follows. Here, the poet meditating upon 
the character of Krsna, the hero, in the light of his Sri 
Vaisnava philosophy, cannot help expressing his joy and 
admiration for the quality of universal love inherent in 
the inmost being of the Divine. Hence the adjective 
For a Sri Vaisnava poet, God is no god 
unless He is Love universal. Here the Bhagavata concept 
of Krsna as Govinda is sweetened by the Alvar’s philosophy 
of Krsna as Tadvanam, the One Adorable Being, the Lover 
and it is this that has emerged in the divine passion of 
our poet’s love for Krsna, as embodied in the above lines. 
The poetic concept of Krsna as * Vrndavanacara’ i. e. God in 
the Divine garden, the place where God descends towards 
man and man ascends towards God, presents the perennial 
excitant ( ) for the devoted souls to fall in passionate 

love with the Divine Lover. 

The poet makes no secret of the sources of his poetic 
inspiration in the conception as well as the execution of his 
epic poem. 1 The Dhvani-theorists i, e. Ananda Vardhana 
and Abhinava Gupta regard poetic genius-* Pratibha-alone 
as the first and the foremost essential of poetic creation and 
cast no aspersion on a poet’s getting his ideas and ideals 
from any source avilable to him. The poetry of the Rama- 
ynna and the Mahabharata, the two national epics of India, 
consists in the aesthetic creation and recreation of the Karuna 


1. Y. 1.4. 
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and, the Joaata Rasa respectively and there is no harm if 
our- poet taking his inspirations from these originals, develops,, 
through the epic presentation of the similar events and inci¬ 
dents, the Rasa of Srngara of a unique type. 

The Srngara of the Yadavabhyudaya is unique in the 
sense that it has no. touch, of the flesh and yet it is- vibrant 
with- the passions and emotions of love.. Our poet longs for 
union, with G,od when he says 1 — 

Here* tears seem to gush forth from the heart of the poet. 
It Is divine unrest that is trying to find an outlet in the 
above. The poet is yearning after the company of the 
Divine Lover. He is trying to realise the bliss of love in¬ 
union, but, seems to be sinking deeper and deeper in the 
depth of sorrows of separation, since, he considers the Divine 
too Beautiful to be the object of his love, too blissful to be 
his partner and too high to come down to his level. 

With tearful eyes, suggestive of- divine communion our 
poet catches the glimpse of Krsna, the Divine Lover 3 — 

are# 

=* 5:5^ n* 

Here is an experience of ecstasy in the presence of the beauty- 
of the Divine Berng. The poet does not know how to 
perpetuate the moments of his bliss. 


h Y.,9.32. 
2. T. 9-69, 


CsJtPTBIfc tv 

But divine despair again sitg an- his, heart 1 — 

* a iW vftro * 

fowwg nwlfcw t 

s^ at ttg^d c 

S5#3$ ft 

«»S*?f^T 5R 3T 
TOtffetNftfa swfcfnp* i 
Ptaejid U 38j4)- 
^i)dH<fc|J feqjl 

WI<{hW«d[: WJig: I 

*p?*r fas??: 

««mi^53PRiT ®r: u» 


Here, the poet thinks that his love and longing for the Divine 
will ultimately end in disappointment But, soon, his faith, 
in Divine Goodness reminds him of the promise of the Divine 
Lover to come to him 3 — 

swgBRfom *M5i *r: t 

^KtKPt-Ml^ n u* 


And, ultimately, He comes and the poet in the guise of 
Radha enjoys the bliss of union with Him*— 


g^ftart n* 

All the other emotions- and 1 sen tim e n ts - wftrcfr find 
expression in the Ysd'avabhyndaya dferive then:' Being- from: 


1. Y.9. 87-89. 

2. Y. 9.108. 

8 . Y. 13.20. 
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the Rati Bhava of the poet for Krsna as Para, as Vyaha, as 
Vibhava, as Antaryamin arid even as Area. The poet looks 
at his poetry as ‘Antarvatl Sukti’. 1 His poetry is indeed 
‘Antarvatl SQkti* ie. pregnant with the supreme suggestion 
of his ‘Bharanyasa’ or his selfless love and devotion to 
the Divine. 

Vedanta-Desika, the poet is essentially Vedanta-Desika, 
the man. The all-absorbing passion of his life, which he 
has expressed in : a 

ir 

is, also the all-absorbing passion of his poetry. As a man he 
loves God, intellectually, emotionally and spiritually. As a 
poet also he loves God intellectually, emotionally, and 
spiritually. As the head of the Vadagalai Srlvaisnavas, he 
fights for “the throne and monarchy of God”. And as a 
poet also he champions the cause of Divine Glory and Divine 
Greatness. His devotion to religion, to learning and to the 
ascetic purity of life finds its reflex in his Mahakavya also. 

His conception of life here is a preparation for life here¬ 
after. He infuses a deep religious patience into his poetry. 
We may hail his poetry as the “God-gifted organ voi<& of 
Srlvaisnavism”. In his hands, §rlvaisnavism becomes a 
trumpet to blow soul-animating strains. 

While concluding, we must say that the two great forma¬ 
tive influences on Vedanta-Desika, the poet, are, first, his deep 
and loving study of Kalidasa, and, second, his rapturous love 


l. Y. 20-48. 

S. B. S. 2.109. 
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; songs of the great Tamil mystic, ^Jammalvar. If 
;a gives him ideas and emotions, Nammalv5r gives 
piration and insight. But for Kalidasa there could 
sen no Vedanta-Desika, the poet. And had there been 
imalvar there could have been no Vedanta-Desika, 
vaisnava poet. 


le taste of his poetry is ‘Narikela-Paka\ We have to 
id wait for sometime before we drink the delicious 
E his poetry. We cannot forget Appayya Dlksita, the 
>her, who has shown us the way to appreciate Vedanta 
the poet 1 : — 


^ ^ 

ll’ 


w, where shall we place him in the galaxy of Sans- 
ets ? There are Sanskrit poets, but, they are not 
avas. There are SrTvaisnavas, but, they are not 
poets. Vedanta-Desika is a Srlvaisnava poet, 
s no question at all of placing him here or there, 
,-Desika laughs at us as he had laughed at the conte- 
assessors of his poetry 9 :— 


fife 5# i 

frr^TT: sjRpfir m 

b ft II’ 


We can say about him :— 

'hou indeed derive thy light from Heaven 
len, to the measure of that heaven-born light 
ine poet I in thy place, and be content. 1 


.1.9 (Commentary). 
8. 10-99. 
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